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THE BEAR’S-HEAD BROOCH. 


BY ERNEST INGERSOLL. 





FAHE story I am about to narrate happened this way. 
yy Thomas Burke and I were old schoolmates. But his 
course and mine had been widely divergent for a score of 
years, so that by the time he had brought his family 
back to New York, and our acquaintance could be 
renewed, many untold things had happened to each. 

I knew Tom had won his fortune by mining in the 
Rocky Mountains. It was rumored that his accom- 
plished wife also had wealth in her own right, but Tom 
never had much to say in regard to his financial mat- 
ters, and I did not like to question him notwithstand- 
ing our intimacy. I had dined with him two Christ- 
mases in succession, and now for the third time had 
eaten my Christmas dinner at his table. 

On each of these occasions Mrs. Burke had worn at her throat a magnificent 
brooch which I had never seen at any other time, though I had met her often 
when such an ornament would have been 
suitable enough. This brooch was a 
bear’s face, holding in its teeth a tiny 
steel key. It was a marvel of deli- 
cacy in the goldsmith’s art, and 
evidently very costly; for the 
eyes were each a ruby, and the 
head was encircled with large 
diamonds, half hidden by hairs 
of gold, as though they rep- 
resented a collar round bruin’s 
hirsute neck. 

“Tom,” I said, when Mrs. 
Burke had left us to our- 
selves after dinner, “I am 
very curious about that bear’s- 
head brooch your wife wears. 
Why do I never see it except 
at Christmas? I am sure it 
has a history, and if there is 
no secret about it I wish you’d 
enlighten me.” 

“Well,” said my old friend, 
“that is rather a lengthy story. Tere ee : EO er ee 
There is no secret about it—at ‘““THEY TALKED OVER THE PAST.”—P. 260, 
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least none to keep from an old chum like 
you. As for the brooch, that’s only an 
ornament I had made some years ago; 
but the design and the little key—which 
is a real key—remind Marion and myself 
of what we call our Christmas story, be- 
cause it culminated on that day. 

“ When you and I left the old university 
in 1870, and you came here, and I went 
West- é 

But if I were to tell the story as he did, 
it would hardly be as plain to you as it 
was to me. I must write it out. 

When Tom Burke left the university 
after his graduation he took the few 
hundred dollars which were the measure 
of his capital and went to the Rocky 
Mountains to seek his fortune. In the 
autumn of 1871 he became the superin- 
tendent of the Crimson Cajfion Mining 
Company in Southern Colorado, where he 
found as assayer, and scientific assistant 
generally, a queer, learned and proud old 
Scotchman named Corbitt. This man 
had been one of the “ Forty-niners”’ and 





had made a fortune which he had greatly. 


enjoyed while it lasted, and the loss of 
which, in some wrong-headed speculation, 
he never ceased to deplore. 

Now, a few weeks before Tom’s arrival 
at the camp, Corbitt’s home had been 
brightened by the coming of his daughter 
Marion, on what he told his envious ac- 
quaintances was a “ veesit,” implying that 
she could not be expected to make her 
home there. 

And truly this remote mountain settle- 
ment, inclement in climate, uncouth, dusty, 
filled with rough men, and bountiful only 
in pure air and divine pictures of crag 
and glen, icy-blue peaks and chromatic 
patches of stained cliff above or flower 
meadow below —all this was anything 
but the sort of place for a girl like her to 
spend her maiden days in. 

Perhaps it was not quite a case of love 
at first sight between her and Tom, but 
certainly the winter had not passed be- 
fore each had confessed that there was no 
one else in the world beside the other 
whose presence much mattered in the way 
of happiness. 

But that seemed to be the end of it, for 
Corbitt gave young Burke to understand 
most decisively that he could hope for 
nothing more —an engagement to marry 
was out of the question. 

“Love, let us wait,”’ was Marion’s last 
word, when, on her first and last tryst, 
she had stolen away to meet him, and he 
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counted her kisses as a miser counts his 
gold. 

“Tet us wait. I care for nobody else, 
and nobody can marry me against my 
will. We are young yet. Who knows 
what may happen? You may get money 
enough to satisfy papa—I don’t suppose 
he holds me at a very, very high price, 
do you? Or I may be freer after a while 
to do as I wish.” 

This was commonplace advice enough, 
but Tom saw both the good sense and the 
pure love in it, ‘and accepted the decree, 
steeling his heart against the impulses of 
rage and revolt. 

And then, quite unexpectedly, Mr. Cor- 
bitt resigned his place and went to Den- 
ver, taking his family with him. The 
same week the mine changed owners, and 
Burke was superseded by a new superin- 
tendent; and so, almost at a stroke, the 
lad lost both his sweetheart and the 
weapon by which he was to fight for her 
in the business tournament of the world. 
However, the latter evil was presently 
remedied, and he worked on, saving his 
money and teasing his brain for sugges- 
tions how to make it increase faster. 

At that time the mighty range had 
never been very carefully prospected. 
Men had, indeed, ascended Crimson Creek 
to its sources in search of the deposits 
of quartz whence the auriferous gravels 
below: had been enriched, but they had 
brought back a discouraging report. Tom 
was not satisfied to accept their conclu- 
sions. He was confident, from the geo- 
logical and other indications, that treas- 
ures of ore lay undiscovered among those 
azure heights. At last, resolved to see for 
himself, he enlisted the help of a young 
miner and mountaineer named Cooper, 
and one day late in August they started.: 

After passing the pillared gateways of 
the cafion, and ascending for a few miles 
the great gorge down which the creek 
cascaded over boulders and ledges of 
granite and rounded fragments of trachyte 
and quartz, you come to a noble cataract 
leaping into the cajion from the left 
through a narrow gash or depression in the 
wall. By climbing up the opposite slope 
a little way, you see that this stream comes 
tumbling white and furious down a long 
rugged stairway of rocky fragments be- 
fore it reaches the brink, whence it shoots 
out in the air and then falls in a thousand 
wreaths of dangling vapor. 

“Cooper,” Tom called out to his com- 
panion, who was more comrade than ser- 
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* aAIN’T THAT SMOKE 
DOWN THERE BY THE 


LAKE ?"’—p, 253. 


I want to 


vant, “I guess we'll camp here. 
examine this side gorge a bit.” 

“It looks to me,” remarked ‘Tom, “as 
if this had formerly been the main stream, 
and had carried pretty much all the drain- 
age of the valley until a big landslide — 
and it didn’t happen so very long ago 
either—dammed the exit of the valley and 
changed the shape of things generally, 
eh?” 

“That’s about the size of it, I guess. 
But, I say, ain’t that smoke down there by 
the lake?” 

“T reckon we’ve got time enough to go 
and see. It ain’t far down there, and 
the moon’ll show us the way back if we 
get late.” 

Noting their bearings, they began the 
descent toward the lake and presently 
came out upon its border, where the walk- 
ing was easier. Advancing cautiously half 
a mile or thereabout, they again caught 
sight of the smoke through the bushes— 
a feeble column rising from some embers 
before a small shelter of boughs and bark 
that hardly deserved the name of hut. A 
skillet, a light pick and shovel, and one or 
two other household articles lay near by, 
but nothing alive appeared. 

“ No Injun "bout that,” said Cooper. 
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“ No, Cooper ; more likely a prospector.” 

Hallooing as they neared the hut, a lean 
and miserable dog rushed out and greeted 
them with ferocious growls, whereupon 
they heard a weak voice speaking to him, 
and saw a frowsy gray head and a bony 
hand, clutching a revolver, stretched out 
of the opening that answered for a door. 

“Hello!” Tom cried. “Call off your 
dog; we’re friends.” 

Then a tousled, ragged, gaunt-limbed 
figure, emaciated with hunger, wild eyed 
with fever, dragged itself from the shel- 
tering brush, gave one long look at the 
stalwart strangers, and fell back on the 
stony ground in a dead faint, while the dog, 
rushing forward with the courage of a 
starved wolf, planted himself before the 
corpse-like form and defied them to touch 
it. 

They fought off the animal, brought 
water from the lake and revived the man. 
A dram from Tom’s flask stimulated him, 
whereupon he sat up and began to chatter 
incoherently, thanks to God and wild ex- 
clamations about some hidden treasure 
mingling with such plaintive cries as 
“She'll be all right now!” and. “ Mebbe 
she'll forgive her old dad!” making up 
the whole of his ceaseless talk. 
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“He’s clean crazy!” was Cooper’s 
opinion. 

“Yes,” Tom assented, “but it is fever 


and famine. Couldn’t you shoot a rabbit 
or something? Then I could make him a 
stew. ‘Try it.” 

But all that Cooper could quickly find to 
kill were three mountain jays, which were 
converted into a broth, thickened with the 
dust of flour that remained. A little tea 
was also found in the sick man’s pack, and 
this was brewed for him. Then Cooper 
volunteered to go back to their own camp 
and bring over more food and Tom’s little 
medicine case. 

The next day he fetched the rest of their 
luggage, and in the afternoon shot a deer. 
So they encamped here beside the lake and 
nursed the old fellow until his fever sub- 
sided and the delirium had ceased to a 
great extent. Then by easy stages, partly 
carrying him on a stretcher, partly assist- 
ing him to walk, they managed to take 
him back to Crimson Camp and gave him 
a bed in Tom’s cabin. 


But the strain of this effort had been too’ 


much for the aged and feeble frame. No 
sooner was the excitement of the march at 
an end than a relapse occurred, and for a 
fortnight the old man hovered on the edge 
of death; skill and care seemed to con- 
quer, however, and one morning peace 
came to the tortured brain and the old 
prospector began to get better. 

Now at last he was awake, with seem- 
ing intelligence in his eyes, asking where 
he was and who were the people around 
him. Tom explained and then questioned 
him in return. 

But the mystery was not to be so easily 
solved. The invalid could not tell his 
name, nor where he had come from. He 
said he had been prospecting all his life— 
where—how long—all particulars were a 
blank. 

“TI can’t remember anything but the 
cache — nothing else at all,” he declared, 
gazing piteously into one face after an- 
other. 

“ Tell us about that, then.” 

He felt in his bosom and drew out the 
little pouch. It was opened for him and 
its contents—a fragment of quartz heavy 
with gold and a tiny steel key—taken out. 

“Ah! What do you call that?” he in- 
quired eagerly, pointing to the yellow 
metal. 

“ Gold.” 

“Yes? 
cache.”’ 








Well, there is lots of that in my 
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“ Where is your cache?” inquired Tom. 

The old fellow dropped his head and 
tried to think, but couldn’t clutch any of 
the motes of memory dodging like phan- 
tasmagoria before his eyes. 

“T can’t tell,’’ he confessed, with infinite 
sadness. “I reckon I’d know the place if 
I saw it. And I’ve forgotten everything 
before that, but it seems to me that I fell 
a great ways, and lay for years and years 
with an awful pain in my head. Then all 
at once my head got better and’ I opened 
my eyes—mebbe it was a dream —and 
there I and the dog were in a little camp 
"way up a big gulch. I knew the place, 
but I felt kind o’ weak and dizzy-like and 
‘lowed I'd make a cache o’ all my stuff, 
and go down to Del Nort’ and see a doc- 
tor. So I dug a hole beside a big rock 
that had a peculiar mark on it, and put 
into it most o’ my grub and some papers, 
and a lot.o’ that yellow stuff — what d’ye 
call it >—and reckoned they’d be safe till 
I come back in three or four weeks. I 
can remember all about the cache and my 
camp there, and my leavin’ it and climbin’ 
down a devilish steep place, and there I 
stop and can’t remember nothin’ since.” 

This was absolutely all that was left of 
the man’s memory, and, though he was 
now quite sane, he had to be taught the 
names and uses of many of the commonest 
objects. Moreover, he seemed to grow 
weaker instead of stronger, and after a few 
days the physician announced that his pa- 
tient’send wasnear. When the old fellow 
was told this he called Tom to his bedside, 
and said to him: 

“ Pardner, you’ve done the square thing 
by me, and I want you to have half the 
traps in that cache after I’ve passed in my 
checks, and give the other half to—to— 
oh, God! Now I can’t remember !” 

Then his face brightened again. 

“Qh, the letters’ll tell! Read the let- 
ters and give her half of it. I'll signa 
paper if you'll write it.” 

So a will was made, and the dying man 
made a mark before witness, in lieu of the 
signature he had lost the power to make, 
and the next day he died. 

The miners generally believed the stran- 
ger’s story of this cache to be a figment 
of his disordered imagination, and Tom 
himself might have yielded to this theory 
had not the physician assured him that 
there was a fair chance of its truth. 

So Tom preserved the will, the quartz 
and the key, hoping that chance might 
sometime disclose the treasure trove if 
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there were any ; and a few days later he 
and young Cooper started a second time 
on their prospecting tour. This time they 
took a burro with them, and so were able 
to carry a small tent and outfit for a fort- 
night’s trip. 

By active marching they reached the 
lake that night, finding it slow work to get 
their unwilling donkey up the steep rocks 
at the fall, by a circuitous trail and aided 
by some actual lifting of the little beast. 
They researched the hut, but found noth- 
ing new. The dog, now fat and strong, 
and a devoted friend, accompanied them 
and betrayed most excitedly his recogni- 
tion of the bivouac. Next morning they 
made their way up to the head of the lake, 
where the breadth of the gulch and the 
appearance of things confirmed Tom's 
previous surmise that this was originally 
the main channel of drainage. 

If this were true they ought to get 
evidence of drift gold; and several days 
were spent in panning the gravels (no- 
where, however, of great extent), with 
most encouraging results. A few miles 
above the lake they found the gulch 
forked into two ravines divided by a 
rocky spur. They chose the right-hand 
one and lost three days in fruitless explo- 
ration of its bed and walls. Shep (the 
dog was a collie and they had rechristened 
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him) did not display anything like the joy 
he had shown in the advance up the main 
stream, and when they finally returned to 
the forks they could not but notice his 
renewed spirits. The dog was again all 
eagerness, and intensely delighted when 
on the following morning they started up 
the left-hand gulch. 

“Tt looks as though his master had 
come down that way, doesn’t it?” said 
Tom. ‘Maybe he could guide us right 
back to where he came from; but he'll 
have to wait a while, for I like the look of 
that crag up there,” directing his com- 
panion’s attention to the crest of the wall 
on the left, “and I want to examine it. 
You'd better stay here and try to get a 
blacktail. Bacon three times a day is 
getting monotonous,” 

“Don’t you think you’d better take the 
Winchester?” said Cooper. (They had 
brought but one rifle.) ‘ You might hit 
up against a grizzly or a mountain lion. 
I heard one of ‘em screeching last night.” 

“No; I can’t lug a gun. I’ve got my 
six shooter, and I'll risk it. Come on, 
Shep! It’s noon now, and we won't get 
back to supper if we don’t hurry.” 

The dog raced gleefully ahead as the 
young man strode up the gulch, scanning 
its rugged slope in search of a convenient 
place to begin the ascent, and presently, 


**a FROWSY GRAY HEAD AND A BONY HAND, CLUTCHING A REVOLVER, STRETCHED OUT OF THE OPENING.”’-—P, 253. 
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““WHAT DO YOU CALL THAT? ’’—P. 254. 


as though cognizant of the plan, the dog 
turned aside and with loud barking and 
much tail wagging invited attention to 
a dry watercourse that offered a sort of 
path. 

“TI guess you're right, Shep,” Tom 
assented, and set his face to the sturdy 
climb. 

Half way up a ledge, covered with 
cedars and Spanish bayonet, made the 
ascent really arduous for a little way, and 
here the dog, which as usual was some 
rods in advance, suddenly began barking 
furiously, and capering around asmall ob- 
ject. 

“ Chipmunk, I reckon,” said Tom to 
himself, as he scrambled on, short of 
breath; but when Shep came sliding 
down, holding in his mouth a battered old 


felt hat, curiosity changed to amaze- 
ment. The dog growled at first, and re- 


fused to give up his prize, but after a 
little coaxing yielded it into Tom’s hands. 

The old prospector had had no hat 
when found. Couldthisbeit? It didnot 
seem to have lain out of doors long, and 
the dog would hardly show so much inter- 
est unless his sharp nose had recognized 
it as something belonging to his former 
master. Closely scrutinizing, Tom found 


tucked into the lining a slip of sweat- 
stained paper with a name upon it— 


ARTHUR F. PIERSON, 
Tucson, Arizona, 

Stuffing the hat into his pocket Tom 
scrambied on, thinking out the meaning of 
the incident ; and now he began to notice 
in this steeper place that some of the 
boulders had been misplaced, and here 
and there was a broken branch, as if some- 
one had descended very hastily or clum- 
sily. 

“Tf that crazy old man came down 
here, and perhaps caught a second bad 
fall, I don’t wonder he was used up by the 
time he reached the lake” was Tom’s 
mental ejaculation, as he toiled up the ac- 
clivity and at last, panting and leg weary, 
gained a narrow grassy level at the foot of 
a crag “ spiked with firs,” which had been 
conspicuous from the valley not only by 
its height and castellated battlements, but 
because a colossal X was formed on its 
face by two broad veins of quartz cross- 
ing each other. 

With his eyes fixed upon the rocky wall 
he walked along in the face of a stiff 
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breeze, until he noticed a pinkish streak 
upon the dark cliff, betokening the out- 
crop of another vein, and turned aside to 
climb a pile of fallen fragments at the foot 
of the crag to-reach it. These fragments 
were overgrown with low, dense shrub- 
bery. He ducked his head and was push- 
ing into them, when suddenly he saw a 
huge brown body rise almost into his 
face, heard the tremendous growl of a 
grizzly, and amid a crash of bushes and 
dislodged stones felt himself hurled back- 
ward. 

Clutching instinctively at one of the 
shrubs as he fell; he whirled under its 
hiding foliage, and the vicious stroke of 
the bear’s paw came down upon his leg 
instead of his head, while the released 
branches snapped upward iftto the face of 
the brute, which, as much surprised as its 
victim, paused in its onslaught to collect 
its wits. An instant later Shep dashed 
up, and at the bear’s hindquarters. Bruin 
spasmodically sank his claws deeper into 
Tom’s thigh, but turned his head and 
shoulders with a terrific ursine oath at 
this new and most palpable enemy ; and 
ten seconds afterward Tom’s revolver, its 
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muzzle pressed close underneath the bear’s 
ear, had emptied half an ounce of lead 
into its brain. A blood-freezing death 
squeal tore the air, and the ponderous 
carcass sank down, stone dead, upon 
Tom’s body and upon the dwarfed spruce 
which covered it. It pinned him to 
the ground with an almost insupport- 
able weight. Perhaps if the animal 
alone had lain upon him he might have 
wriggled out ; but the brute’s carcass also 
held down the tough and firmly-rooted 
tree, and the rocks on each side formed a 
sort of trough. Turn and strain as he. 
would Tom could not free himself from 
the burden which threatened to smother 
him. Moreover, the convulsive death 
throe had forcibly tightened the grip of 
the claws in the side of his knee, which 
felt as if in some horrible torturing ma- 
chine of the Inquisition ; and had he not 
been able at last to reach that paw with 
his left hand and pull it away from the 
wound he would have died under the 
agony. 

Then, as he felt the blood running hot’ 
and copious down his leg, a new fear 
chilled his heart. Might he not bleed 





*-ToM’S REVOLVER HAD EMPTIED HALF AN OUNCE OF LEAD INTO ITS BRAIN’’—P 257. 
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to death? .There seemed no end to the 
hemorrhage, and what hope had he of 
succor? He thought of firing signals of 
distress, but could not reach the pistol, 
which had been knocked out of his hand. 
Hespoke tothe dog, which was barkingand 
worrying at the bear's hind leg, and Shep 
came and licked his face and sniffed at his 
blood - soaked trousers. Then, as if even 
he realized how hopeless was the situa- 
tion, he sat on his haunches and howled 
until Tom, hearing him less and less dis- 
tinctly, imagined himself a boulder slowly 
but musically crunching to powder under 
the resistless advance of a glacier, and 
lost consciousness as the cold-blue dream- 
ice closed over his dust. 

By and by he awoke. It was dark, and 
something cold and soft was blowing 
against his face. He moved and felt the 
shaggy fur and the horrible pain in his leg 
and in his right arm, which was confined in 
a twisted position. Then he remembered, 
but forgot again. 

A second time he awoke. It was still 
dark, but a strange pallor permeated the 
air, and all around him was a mist of white. 
It was snowing fast. He closed his left 
hand and grasped a whole fistful of flakes. 
The body of the bear was a mound of 
white — like a new-made grave over him, 
he dismally thought. The snow had drifted 
under and about his shoulders. Its chill 
struck the wound in his thigh, which 
throbbed as though hit with pointed ham- 
mers, keeping time to the pulsations of his 
heart ; but, thank God! he no longer felt 
that horrible warm trickling down his 
leg. He had been preserved from bleeding 
to freeze to death. How long before that 
would happen; or, if it were not cold 
enough for that, how long before the snow 
would drift clear over him and cut off the 
little breath which that ponderous, inert, 
dead - cold beast on his chest prevented 
from entering his lungs? Where was the 
dog? He called feebly: “Shep! Shep! 
Hi-i-i, Sh-e-p!"” But no moist nose or 
rough tongue responded. He tried to 
whistle, but his parched mouth refused. 
Heavens, how thirsty! He stretched out 
his hand and gathered the snow within 
his reach. Then he closed his eyes and 
dreamed that two giants were pulling him 
asunder, and that a third was pouring 
molten lead down his throat. 

But it was only Bill Cooper trying to 
make him drink whiskey. 

He understood it after a 
realized that he ought to swallow. 


little and 
Then 
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life came back, and with the knowledge 
that he was no longer alone on the cold, 
remote, relentless mountain top, but that 
Cooper was lifting away the bear, and that 
Shep was wild with sympathy and glad- 
ness because he had been able to bring 
help, came courage and forbearance of his 
suffering. In the morning new strength 
came with the sunshine. The snow rapid- 
ly melted. Cooper got breakfast and Tom 
rebandaged his knee. 

“These gashes won't amount to much, 
unless the claws were poisoned. You'll 
have to make me acrutch, and give mea 
couple of days to get rid of the stiffness, 
but then I'll be all right.” 

“How did you and the bear get into 
this scrimmage, anyhow? You surely 
didn’t go hunting him with that there six 
shooter?” 

“Not I. The wind was blowing hard 
toward me, so he didn’t smell nor hear 
me, and I ran right on tohim. Shep was 
not there to warn me, but if he hadn’t 
come back just as he did, or if I hadn’t 
been able to get at my revolver, Old 
Ephraim would ha’ used me up in about 
a minute.” 

“T ain’t a betting on one pistol shot 
against a grizzly, anyhow.” 

“Of course, the chances were about one 
in a thousand, but I wasn’t going to die 
withouta shot. I suppose the bullet struck 
the lower part of the brain.” 

“Yes,” said Bill, who had been probing 
its track. ‘“ Tore it all to pieces. But 
what was the bear after in that brush?” 

“Give it up—ants, likely. You know— 
Great Scott! What’s that dog got now?” 

Shep was coming out of the bushes, 
dragging a package wrapped in buckskin 
which was almost too heavy for him to 
handle. Cooper went and took it from 
him and brought it to the fire. It was a 
sort of pouch firmly tied with a thong. 
Running a knife under this the bundle fell ~ 
apart, and a double handful of flakes and 
nuggets of gold and quartz rolled out. 

“The cache!” Tom shouted, compre- 
hending instantly the meaning of this. 
“The bear was tearing it to pieces!” 

It was true. His strong feet had dis- 
placed the loosely - heaped stones, and a 
half-devoured side of bacon lay close by 
where the animal had been disturbed. 

Evidently the marauder had just begun 
his work. There remained in the cache 
two more pouches of gold—perhaps a 
quart of the metal pieces in all, more or 
less pure, for all of it had been dug out of 
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a vein with hammer and knife point, none 
of the fragments showing the water-worn 
roundness characteristic of placer gold. 
Then there were a small quantity of pro- 
visions, some ammunition and a small 
rosewood box with an ornamental brass 
lock having a remarkably small and ir- 
regular keyhole. 

From an inner pocket of his purse Tom 
drew the odd little key the dead prospector 
had given him. It fitted inte the hole and 
easily turned the lock. The cover sprang 
open, revealing a package of letters. He 
lifted them out, but did not pause to read 
them. 

Then came an envelope containing a 
patent to ranch lands in Arizona, cer- 
tificates of stock in Mexican and other 
mines that Burke had never heard of, and 
a commission as lieutenant of artillery in 
the Confederate army. All these docu- 
ments were made out to “ Arthur F. Pier- 
son,” establishing the fact that the lost 
hat was really that worn by the old man, 
as his dog had recognized. 

At the bottom of the box, however, 
Tom found what interested him most — 
a formal “claim” and description of the 
lode whence the gold had been taken, 
and how to reach it from this cache. It 
was written in pencil, in a very shaky 
hand, on two or three soiled leaves torn 
from a memorandum book and eked out 
with one of the covers. 

Then Tom took up the letters. Most of 
them were recent and of business impor- 
tance, but several were old and worn with 
much handling. One of these latter was 
from a lawyer in San Francisco, acknowl- 
edging funds “sent for the support of 
your infant daughter,” describing her 
health and growth, and the care taken of 
her “ at the convent ”—all in curt business 
phrase, but precious to the father’s heart. 
Then there were two or three small let- 
ters, printed and scratched in a childish 
hand, to “dear, dear papa,” and signed 
“Your little Polly.” One of these spoke 
of Sister Agatha and Sister Theresa, show- 
ing that it was written while the child was 
still in the convent ; but the others, a little 
later, prattled about a new home with 
“my new papa and mamma,” but gave no 
clew to name or place. 

“This baby girl—she must be a young 
woman now, if she lives,” —Tom mused— 
“tis evidently the person the poor old chap 
wanted me to divide with. It ought not 
to be difficult to trace her from San Fran- 
cisco. I suppose the convent Sisters 
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knew where she went to when they gave 
her up. But, hello! here’s a picture.” 

It was an old-fashioned daguerrotype 
of a handsome woman of perhaps four-and- 
twenty, in bridal finery, whose face seemed 
to him to have something familiar in its 
expression. But no name or date was to 
be found, and with the natural conclusion 
that this was probably Pierson’s wife he 
puzzled a moment more over the pretty 
face, and then put it away. 

After a few days, when Burke was able 
to travel, the prospector’s memorandum 
and their mountain craft together led 
them almost directly to the coveted gold 
vein, which ran across a shoulder of the 
mountain at the head of the gulch, like an 
obscure trail, finally disappearing under 
a great talus at the foot of a line of snow- 
capped crags. 

Tracing it along, they presently came 
upon the old man’s claim marks. The 
stakes were lettered pathetically with the 
name of the old man’s choosing—“ Pol- 
ly’s Hope.” 

Adjoining the “ Hope ” Tom staked out 
one claim for himself and another for his 
sweetheart, intending to do the proper 
assessment work on it himself if Corbitt 
couldn’t or wouldn’t ; and Cooper used up 
most of what remained of the visible out- 
crop in a claim for himself. 

Returning to town their claims were 
registered in the Crimson Mineral District, 
and their report sent a flight of gold hunt- 
ers in hot haste to the scene. 

Tom Burke, after selling everything he 
could send to market to turn into ready 
money, departed to Denver, carrying with 
him documents and specimens of the gold 
quartz to support his. assertions. 

Keen men féted and flattered him, but- 
tonholing him at every corner with whis- 
pered advice, and many proffered schemes. 
But he was indifferent to it all, and 
anxious as yet only to hear what Marion 
should say. 

Not a word had he heard from her 
directly during all the weeks of her ab- 
sence, but indirectly he knew she had been 
a star in the local society. He had even 
to hunt out where she lived, finding it in 
a cottage near where the stately court 
house now stands. 

He went there, after tea, with a fast- 
beating heart. Had she forgotten, or 
withdrawn or been turned away by hard- 
hearted parents and friends? He sus-- 
pected everything and everybody, yet could 
give no reasons. And how absurd these 
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fears looked to him—how foolish !—when, 
sitting in the little parlor, hand in hand, 
they talked over the past, and she confided 
that the same doubts had worried her now 
and then—“ most of all, Tom, dear, when 
I hear of this wonderful success of yours.” 

“Bless me! I had forgotten it. By 
your side all else 

Here the door opened—not too abruptly 
—and Mr. Corbitt came in, grimly hospi- 
table and glad, no doubt for his own sake, 
to see this young fellow who was still true 
to his daughter; while Mrs. Corbitt was 
more openly cordial, as became her. 

“ An’ what’s this we’re hearin’ aboot 
your new mines? They’re sayin’ down 
town that you’ve struck a regular bonanza, 
an’ll soon be worth your meellions. But 
I told ’em ‘Hoot! I'd heard the like o’ 
that before!” 

So Tom recounted briefly the story of 
the prospector’s death and his will; still 
more briefly his adventure with the grizzly, 
and how it led to the curious disclosure of 
the cache. Then, with no little dramatic 
force, seeing how interested was his au- 
dience, he described the hunt for the vein 
and the finding it, produced his specimens 
and handed to Miss Marion a mass of al- 
most solid gold embedded in its matrix. 

“I can’t promise you,” he said, as she 
tried to thank him with her eyes and a 
timid touch of her fingers, “ that the whole 
ledge will equal that, but it is a genuine 
sample from near the surface.” 

“Wonderful! Wonderful!” the old 
Scotchman ejaculated, with gleaming eyes, 
as Tom went on to show how regular and 
secure was the title to this possession. 
“But did ye no find out the name of the 
poor vagabone?” 

“Oh, yes. Didn’t I mention it? His 
name was Arthur Pierson.” 








Corbitt and his wife both started from 
their seats. 

“ Man, did I hear ye aright ?—Arthur F. 
Pierson?” 

“That was the name exactly. I can 
show it to you on the letters.” 

“ An’ he charged ye to give the half of 
all ye found to his daughter Polly?” 

“Yes, and I mean to try to find her.” 

“ There she sits!’ cried Mother Corbitt 
excitedly, before her cautious husband 
could say “ Hush! ’’—pointing at Marion, 
who gazed from one to the other, too much 
amazed to feel grieved yet at this stunning 
announcement. “ We took the lassie when 
she was a wee bairn, and she would never 
ha’ known she wasn’t ours really till maybe 
we were dead and gone. Her feyther was 
a cankert, fashious body, but her mother 
was guid and bonnie (I knew her well in 
the auld country) and she died when Mary 
—that’s you, my dearie—was born.” 

“ Is this her picture ?”” Tom asked, show- 
ing the daguerrotype. 

“ Aye, that it is. Puir Jennie!” 

The rest is soon told. A company of 
capitalists was formed to work the four 
consolidated claims on the new vein, under 
the name of the Hope Mining Company. 

All the next season was spent by Tom 
Burke in developing the property and 
erecting machinery. Corbitt was there 
too, much thawed by the sun of prosperity, 
but his wife and daughter remained in 
Denver. In the autumn, however, the 
ladies went East, and as the holidays ap- 
proached Tom and Corbitt followed them 
to New York, where, on Christmas eve, 
my hero and heroine were married quietly 
in a little church up town ; and his gift to 
her was the brooch which had attracted 
my attention and whose significance was 
now plain. 























A CHRISTMAS ASCENT OF MOUNT ADAMS. 


BY JOHN CORBIN. 











‘“WE STARTED UP THE ROCKY SLOPE TOWARD THE PEAK,’’—P. 266, 


HE Christmas recess was approaching. All the college was relaxing work, 
and the Scribe was sitting by his study fire taking leisure to reflect what 
he should do with the fortnight at his disposal. It would be pleasant 
enough, of course, if he went home, to hang up his stocking and to gather 

with his sisters and cousins about the family Christmas tree. But then there 
was the fatigue and exhaustion of the holiday gaiety, while the mid-year ex- 
aminations were just ahead, with all the work they involved. The Scribe hesi- 
tated. Christmas was all well enough in its way, but Just as he was begin- 
ning to despond at the unfitness of things the door opened and the Captain stamped 
in, followed by several other fellows. 

“TI say, Scribe,” shouted the Captain, kicking the snow from his shoes against 
the fender, “we’re not going home for Christmas; we’re going snowshoeing in 
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the White Mountains—to climb Mount 
Adams. Won't cost half so much; sleep 
nights ; no Christmas dyspepsia ; plenty 
of exercise; lotsof fun. ‘ Christmas Ske- 
daddlers,’ that’s what we call ourselves.” 

“Better come; chance o’ your life- 
time,” urged Tom the Goat, who had 
already achieved fame asaclimber. When 
aman has scaled the Sierra Blanca, life 
seems scarcely worth living on the dead 
levels of this world. 

Well, that is how it came about that 
two days later we arrived at Gorham 
and took sleds for the Moose River Val- 
ley. 

This 
of the 


valley runs around the _ base 
cluster of mountains of which 
Adams is the highest. The cluster, 
viewed from a distance, seems but a 
single mountain, for the bases are massed 
together and only the summits are indi- 


vidual. Beginning in this valley and 
running up toward the group of sum- 
mits is Durand Ridge. On one side 


of this ridge lies a vast gorge, King’s 
Ravine, and on the other the deep bed of 
a torrent that flows from a spring at the 
base of the summit of Madison. The 
crest of the ridge is above timber 
line, and the several peaks beyond are 
bare and rocky. On the days preceding 
our ascent the members of our party 
would gather and look upward in antici- 
pation at the desolate peaks. There 
was an aloofness about them, a sim- 
ple majesty of isolation. There they 
ranged, seemingly inaccessible, on clear 
days bleak and forbidding, but more 
often hidden in cold winter clouds. 

The plan we formed was to climb to a 
stone hut that lay within an hour’s jour- 
ney of the summit, to spend the night 
there and to set out again for the peak 
on the following morning. 

We started the day before Christmas. 
The thermometer registered 10° below 
zero, and, though we did not know it, 
a great storm, which was felt sooner or 
later all along the Atlantic coast, was brew- 
ing. 

The sky was overcast with thin gray 
clouds, clear and soft as a smoky pearl, 
and after the first pink flush of day- 
break the sun was seldom visible. The 
Moose River Valley was white with drifts 
of snow, and on the mountains beyond 
patches of snow were visible among the 
bare trees. The wooded slopes wore the 
monotonous grayish brown of the defoli- 
ated forest, with the dull green of the 


ya 
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spruces standing out here and _ there. 
Above, and on the steep mountain sides, 
the evergreens predominated, and over all 
the craggy crests and peaks were garish 
with drifted snow. ‘The winter mountains 
are seldom beautiful, for the atmosphere 
lacks the depth and color that give the 
summer landscape its infinite variety of 
charm, but they have a grandeur that 
merges in desolation, and a sombre per- 
manency of mood that awakens an oppres- 
sive awe. 

Our path led across the valley, straight 
up the crest of Durand Ridge, and though, 
viewed from a distance, the landscape was 
forbidding, the woods upon the mountain 
side proved very attractive. Beech and 
spruce prevailed, and as the snow was three 
to five feet deep only the topmost twigs of 
the underbrush were visible. At places 
the branches glistened with ice. Now and 
then upon the surface of the soft snow we 
saw the tracks of the wood creatures. 
Here were the thin spiking footmarks of a 
partridge, there the successive imprints 
of the body of a rabbit, where he had 
crouched at every spring. Occasionally 
we saw the small deep tracks of a deer, and 
once the soft footprints of a fox, brushed 
by the fur of his dragging tail. Our blood 
was running warm with exercise and there 
was an exhilaration in the crisp pure air 
such as in our city life we were strangers 
to. 

For the next hour the path led directly 
up the side of the ridge, and was so steep 
that at places we had to help each other 
up with ropes. The air was clear beneath 
the soft gray sky. The clouds rode high 
and the view across the mountains was 
softer and more distinct than in broad 
sunlight. We were so far up that the 
hills below were distinguishable chiefly 
by the snow that lay in the valleys. As 
we looked out from among the dull green 
of the spruces, the mountains beyond 
were steeped in a full, rich blue, so soft 
and deep as to resemble a purple. The 
air was still, and we heard no sounds but 
the occasional crackling of the frost in the 
trees and the soft sinking of our snowshoes. 
Except for a stray rabbit or two the wood 
creatures whose tracks we had observed 
in the valley had not ventured so high. 
We had left the beeches and birches on 
the lower slopes. Only spruce and fir 
grew on the side of the ridge, and as 
we ascended even they became scraggy 
and stunted. In places the snow almost 
covered them, and as we passed we had an 
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uncanny feeling of walking on the tree 
tops. 

Presently we had left all vegetation be- 
hind and were scrambling, with our snow- 
shoes under our arms, over the rocky crest 
of the ridge, which, at the beginning of the 
third hour of the ascent, became almost 
an aréte. On our left was a declivity, 
sloping into the bed of the torrent which 
I have mentioned as flowing from the 
spring on Madison. On our right, how- 
ever, the rocks fell off precipitously into 
King’s Ravine, which runs about a mile 
into the mountain side, with walls that 
sink a thousand feet, at an angle of 40° or 
more. Opposite us ran the ridge of Mount 
Adams, snow covered and trenched by 
chutes, or cow/oirs, as they are termed, where 
the snow settles down into the valley 
from the bleak summit. Except for the 
peaks of Madison and Adams we had 
reached the highest land, and the wind 
blew sharply in our faces, driving the fine, 
hard snow into our eyes. Welooked down 
upon the rocks a thousand feet below, 
then forward and upward toward the sum- 
mit of Adams, more than a thousand feet 
aloft, whither we had determined to climb. 
Then we shivered and began to ask the 
guide if anyone had ever climbed Adams 
in the winter. Yes, he reassured us, it 
had been attempted three times and had 
been done twice without loss of life. In 
a few moments Tom had plucked up 
courage to wish it had never been done 
before, so that we might have the glory 
of being pioneers. 

Soon we struck off the ridge down to- 
ward the hut, which was presently in 
sight, cold and bleak beneath the summit 
of Madison. ‘This hut is situated at an 
elevation of 4,800 feet on a col between 
Madison and Adams, and was built by 
the Appalachian Mountain Club. The 
walls are of stone and firmly cemented. 
Near by is the Madison Spring, which 
we fortunately found slushed over with 
snow, and not frozen, as we had feared 
it would be. The scanty scrub spruce 
affords the only fuel. When we arrived 
a strong wind was blowing, and the 
snow was drifted high before the door. 
Cold and desolate though it might be, 
it was the most home-like thing we 
had seen for weary hours, and when at 
last the door was opened and we stepped 
into its shelter our eyes were fairly de- 
lighted. It was fitted up exceedingly 
well, considering its inaccessibility. The 
bunks, cooking utensils and, most of all, 
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the little iron range, were to our eyes 
marvels of luxury. It took four hours, 
however, to cut wood. ‘The steel of the 
axe was so brittle with cold that it 
chipped and nicked frightfully on the 
hard spruce knots, and the difficulty of 
getting fuel increased at every stroke. 
Outside the cold was rapidly increasing ; 
but it seemed colder still within waiting 
for the hut to warm. We had been sweat- 
ing on the arduous ascent, and if we stood 
idle our clammy underclothes chilled us 
through and through, so that wood chop- 
ping was more at a premium than white- 
washing as practiced by Tom Sawyer. 
But, granting our discomfort, we had the 
essential—shelter ; and a thousand times 
we blessed the enterprise and public spirit 
of the club that had built the hut. 

That night, as the Scribe sat before the 
fire drying his sweater and leggings, both 
caked with snow, and as he hung up his 
long stockings to dry upon the line before 
the stove, he reflected that it was Christ- 
mas eve. He thought that just at this 
hour he should be hanging up his stock- 
ing if he were at home. Only in the 
morning he should find it full of bonbons 
and Christmas presents. He looked at 
the scraggy spruces the fellows were 
chopping up to burn and thought of the 
dapper Christmas tree at home, brilliant 
with candles and baubles, standing in the 
corner of the sitting room by the great fire 
on the hearth. He imagined his sisters 
dancing in evening dress. Then he shivered 
and buttoned tight his reefer. Asa child 
he had always been told that Santa Claus 
lived ’way up on the cold, snowy moun- 
tains. He smiled to find himself reflect- 
ing that probably Santa Claus would not 
be at home on Christmas eve. 

He awoke from his reverie of regret to 
find six hungry fellows shivering about him. 
Tom, however, who is a recent member 
of the Appalachian Club, was loudly brag- 
ging the perfection of the hut. He laud- 
ed the stovepipe and the chimney pot ; 
declared the thatched spruce bunks more 
comfortable than spring beds, and main- 
tained that for travelers’ luxury the hut 
had never seen an equal. On the wall was 
a flat tin box marked “ Register,” and after 
we had vainly tried to warm our hands at 
it we discovered that it contained a book 
to write our minutes in. The Scribe had 
been created for just such an emergency, 
so it was voted that he record the experi- 
ences of the party. Now, the capers of 
enthusiasm on the part of Tom the Goat 
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found their natural reaction in his mind, 
and his usual veracity was perhaps some- 
what impaired. At any rate it is not well 
to vouch for the absolute accuracy of the 
following extracts from the minutes of the 
party : 

Madison Spring Hut, December 24, 
1890. 5:45 P. M.— Hut not yet warm. 
Cooking supper. Put potatoes in pan on 
stove to thaw out. Froze in solid mass. 
6:30—Ate supper in circle about stove. 
Fronts expanded with heat, backs con- 
tracted with cold; whole party warped. 
Goat still says: “Hut isa great institu- 
tion!” Says: “What do you expect be- 
low zero and above timber line!” 7:50— 
Each took single blanket and crawled 
into bunk. Goat claimed bunk warm as 
pudding. Fact. Nesselrode. 8:45 — 
Scribe froze finger nails. Crawled out to 
fire. Caught Captain abducting stove and 
carrying to bed. Called out party. Im- 
peached Captain. At suggestion of Scribe, 
who presided, sentenced to forfeit blanket 
to man who detected abduction; also to 
shovel away snow sifted in over threshold. 
Slept on benches beside fire to protect 
fire. Goat, however, silent in bunk 
11:45—Frost drip from roof. 12:15 A. 
mM., December 25— Drip still dripping. 
Colder. 12:45—Goat still snoozing. Rest 
wake at intervals and hug stove. 
1:30 — Suspect Goat frozen. Blamed 
little heat in scrub spruce. 1:45—-Colder. 
Everybody about fire wakes up. Confer- 
ence about Goat. Pretty sure Goat frozen. 
Decide to wake him and ask. 1:50—Goat 
swore. 3:45—Colder. 6:45—Dawn. 8— 
Breakfast. Goat crawled out. Said: 
“Never slept warmer.” Said: “All hut 
needs are bell boy and barber shop.” 8:45 
—Court martialed Goat while breakfast- 
ing. g—Felt better after breakfast and 
let Goat live. 9:30—Continued ascent. 

Banking up a good bed of ashes we 
then started without snowshoes up the 
rocky slope toward the peak of Mount 
Adams. The temperature was not es- 
pecially low, but a strong wind was blow- 
ing and the air was full of fine, hard 
particles of drift snow. The peak was a 
thousand feet higher than the hut, and 
the ascent was considerably less than 
three-quarters of amile. Thestorm blew 
furiously across our faces, the snow al- 
most blinded us and congealed in lumps 
upon our unshaven cheeks. Beyond the 
driving snow we saw once, where the 
clouds had lifted, a space of whitish blue 
sky. Shortly after sunrise the sun loomed 


forth seemingly below our level, strange 
and mysterious, but luminously white. 
For the most part, however, we were shut in 
by the storm clouds, and at no time could 
we see other land than that we were stand- 
ing on. It was impossible to see more 
than forty feet in any direction. We had 
but one impression, that of utter desola- 
tion, a feeling that haunted and appalled. 
It was as if the whole earth were beneath 
us and even the sun were at our feet. 

It took an hour to climb to the top, and 
when at last we saw the summit pole 
looming out a few feet ahead we were 
exhausted and almost frozen. We had 
succeeded in keeping the frost out of our 
faces only by constant rubbing with 
snow, and when we sank down to rest in 
the lee of a huge boulder the guide 
warned us anew against freezing. ‘ When 
you begin to feel just the least little mite 
comfortable get up and stamp about.” 
Evidently there was no solace for us. 
After a hard search in the snow which was 
sifted into the crevices of the cairn, the 
guide found the brass cylinder where the 
parchment register roll is kept. The 
Scribe registered the party, but could 
make no legible comment. As we clus- 
tered about the cairn, our backs to the 
wind, our kodak was snapped at us 
twice, but nothing could picture us as 
cold as we were. 

At the end of five minutes we started 
on the descent, and here. our real peril 
began. In going up a peak one has 
merely to climb and he cannot fail to 
reach the top, but to swerve in the descent 
by ever so slight a degree is to miss the 
course and be lost. Our compasses, aided 
by the sharp eye of the guide, were our only 
safety, for in places our footprints had 
been blown over and obliterated. As we 
hobbled downward behind the guide we 
stumbled and fell repeatedly. The rocks 
were full of crevices in which we often 
sank to the knee. Had anyone sunk and 
in the same step fallen his leg would in- 
evitably have been broken. About half 
way down we came to the Gateway, a 
chute that points into King’s Ravine. It 
slanted straight for about thirty feet. Be- 
yond all view was cut off by the ghostly 
snow clouds, but we knew that it fell off 
twelve hundred feet into the ravine. “It 
is beautiful,” said Tom ; but the rest of us 
shuddered. There is a kind of beauty 
that appalls. 

We turned about and pushed forward 
in the descent. The wind blew harder 
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““IT WAS FITTED UP EXCEEDINGLY WELL.’’—P, 264. 


on our faces and the white frozen spots 
came more frequently. We proceeded in 
couples in order to keep sharper watch 
upon each other’s cheeks, to detect frost 
bites. The tracks became more and more 
obscured and the danger of losing our 
path increased. However, the general 
slopes of the land were familiar and we 
pushed quickly on, stopping only to get 
snow to poultice our faces. When we 
came to the first spruce top cropping 
above the snow the sight was welcome 
enough, for we knew that the hut lay but 
a few minutes beyond ; and at last we en- 
tered the hut and found the embers of 
our morning’s fire still living. We were 
ready to throw ourselves upon the ground 
from exhaustion, but the order came to go 
into the snowdrift before the door and 
thaw every vestige of frost from our 
faces. All our garments were sifted 
full of fine snow and the tassels on our 
toques were puffy, as if they had been 
steamed. 

While we were drying our clothes and 
eating the slender remainder of our pro- 
visions for luncheon, dark snow clouds 
were driving across the sky and the wind 
was rising. It was getting colder and 
very much darker. The storm hurtled 
against the hut and blew down the chim- 


ney, driving sheets of fire and smoke into 
our faces. 

We set out again hurriedly on the de- 
scent to make the path over Durand 
Ridge. The air was so full of snow and 
the clouds so dark that the last man 
in file could not see the first. As we 
neared the crest of the ridge it was 
impossible to face the storm. Each kept 
in line by looking down at the path of 
the man in front. The Scribe, who was 
next the guide, had been exposed but a 
few moments to the blast of wind over 
the ridge before his nose was frozen white. 
Very soon it was evident that, even if it 
had been possible to face the wind, no 
one could face the cold during the hour’s 
climb over the ridge. We could not re- 
turn to the hut to pass the night, for 
our fuel and provisions were spent, and 
the storm might last for days. How- 
ever, we were forced to turn back. The 
guide said nothing, but when we reached 
the spring beside the hut he paused and 
looked down the deep furrow its overflow 
made in the mountain side. Then, with 
scarcely a word of explanation, he struck 
into the gully. He had never been down 
the torrent before and did not know what 
falls and cataracts might be in the course. 

The rest of us, however, had no notion of 
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our peril, and it was not until afterward 
that we realized it. Our guide’s most 
skillful strategy was shown in the way he 
impressed on our minds without alarming 
us the fact that we were in difficulty. Thus 
we kept our spirits buoyant, and as we 
scrambled down into the torrent bed our 
first and chief impression was of the beauty 
of the place. The sides of the ravine were 
steep and white, covered sparsely at first 
with scrub spruce and, as we descended, 
with various evergreens and birches. The 
storm was blowing furiously above, but 
around us in the gully the snow was fall- 
ing gently and the air was quite still. 
The danger of perishing by cold had filled 
us with a vague dread. When at last we 
shook off the illusion our sense of secur- 
ity was enhanced, and while the guide 
and the Captain were laboring ahead to 
break the path we loitered, catching a vista 
here, a landscape there, or boyishly coast- 
ing down the steeps on our snowshoes as 
if on skees. Here to the right had been 
a land slide, and the whole mountain 
was bare and white; to the left, far 
above, we could occasionally see the rough 
ridge over which we had scrambled the 
day before ; but for the most part we were 
shut in by the thickly falling snow. 

After two hours’ walk in the torrent 
bed the guide called a halt. His plan had 
been to follow the torrent to its mouth in 
the valley beyond ; but the descent was 
getting precipitous at places, while on the 
levels the water holes were deeper and 
more dangerous. Besides it was growing 
late. The guide decided therefore to 
strike around Durand Ridge and then 
to “return in our slotes,” as he said 
—that is, in the path we had made 
on the ascent the day before. So we 


started blindly up the bank and into 
the forest, continuing for an hour anda 
half to “slab” the mountain, as the back- 
Toward twilight the 


woodsmen say. 
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guide, tired out with “ breaking” the path, 
had fallen to the rear to rest, walking in 
the deep, firm path we made. The Cap- 
tain plodded on. Suddenly a halt was 
called from the rear, and the guide started 
directly down the slope. We had struck 
the path of the day before, but though it 
had been six or eight inches deep it was 
covered level by the fine, soft snow. Not 
one of us had recognized it. If it had not 
been for the guide we might have wan- 
dered to our death. 

When we came out of the woods into 
the valley the storm had passed and a 
northwesterly wind had cleared the sky. 
The winter sun was setting. The whole 
west was a pellucid yellow, while among 
the windy hilltops to the east spread a 
rosy sheen of blowing snow. As we 
gazed, the top of a distant mountain 
seemed washed with light, a pale apple 
green, strange, almost incredible to our 
eyes, but beautiful as it was strange. 
And still beyond were two mountains 
whose sombre bases were merged in gath- 
ering shadows, and whose snow-capped 
domes stood forth in the afterglow, white 
and airy, like great bergs floating on 
some dark and boundless sea. The illu- 
sion lasted but a moment. As we watched 
they faded into the oblivion of shadow ; 
the sky tints dulled and saddened. The 
winter mountains were themselves again. 
Row upon row they ranged, each like the 
other, oppressive and unchangeable. 

The storm had been the severest for 
many a year and we had gone forty 
hours on one day’s provisions. The little 
backwoods children, who gathered about 
us in holiday frocks, clutching their Christ- 
mas toys, gazed upon us with dark and 
wondering eyes. ‘lo most of us, however, 
the first knowledge of the peril we had 
passed through came when we saw the 
joy with which we were welcomed home 
by the family of our guide. 
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HI1LE the chase was sweeping down 
the valley, Mr. Pinckney and I were 
galloping south along the crooked 
cattle trail, close to which, and 

eight miles away, is Cross’s corral, where 
the round up was to take place. 

When three miles out I get my first 
taste of round-up dust, which rises in dense 
clouds from a thousand hoofs; for along 
our whole front were cattle, running like 
frightened deer from the yelling cow- 
punchers, whose excited horses—keen for 
the chase as staghounds—were kept from 
breaking into a wild run only through a 
liberal use of the mustang bit. 

Spurring into the flying herd, we bring 
up in rear of a bunch of young steers, 
who show us the way for nearly one- 
fourth of a mile of dead - level running. 
It is beef against horseflesh, with odds 
on the beef for the first hundred yards. 
As we overtake the steers, one by one, 
my pinto tries his teeth on their dusty 
hides, which results in a liberal display of 
cloven hoofs at an extreme elevation. 
The last of the wild-eyed creatures passes 
to the rear, and as we jog along to our 
destination we catch glimpses of the right 
flank of the round up, swinging rapidly 
inwards at a distance of two miles or 
more. 


LARRY 


IIl.—THE CORRAL. 


VAPT. 


Dismounting at the corral we hitch our 
bronchos and climb to the top rail of the 
inclosure, where we watch the prepara- 
tions for branding. Close to the opening 
a fire has been lighted, near which a hard- 
featured old cowpuncher is examining a 
set of branding irons. ‘The outfit wagons 
come rumbling down the road and go into 
camp along the bank of the Tongue 
River, which here broadens and deepens 
to noble proportions, as it sweeps north- 
ward through a broad, fertile valley. 

The shadows of the cottonwoods are 
pointing toward the northern hills as the 
advance of the round up comes into view. 
First a score or more of cattle bob up 
suddenly against the sky line of a flat- 
topped butte a half mile away and face 
to the rear for one brief moment. Then 
they toss their heads into the air and 
come tearing down the slope as if they 
had seen the evil one. Half an hour 
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later the hills are alive with cattle of 
every possible description. Away to the 
south we see the flank lines of horsemen 
swing around and meet. A wild whoop 
comes down on the wind, and amid clouds 
of dust that make Old Sol look coppery 
the circle closes in on the corral. 

In the rear of the corral rises a steep 
range of red sandstone hills, from the 
base of which the ground slopes gently 
away to the river. 

The last straggler had been driven in 
and the herd was being urged slowly back 
against the face of a perpendicular cliff 
amidst a din that was simply infernal 
from the hoarse bellowing of bulls as 
they met in the shock of combat, mingled 
with the frantic lowing of a half thousand 
cows that had become separated from 
their calves. 

Fleet-footed bronchos darted from point 
to point as the struggling mass of cattle 
surged to and fro, watching for the slight- 
est chance to break through the narrow- 
ing circle. Riders, covered with alkali 
dust from head to foot, their grimy faces 
streaked with perspiration, yelled them- 
selves hoarse, as they flourished their 
loosely - coiled lariats aloft, or thrashed 
some refractory steer into submission with 
them. 

At last the herd comes to a “mill” 
at the base of the cliff and the work of 
“cutting out” commences. 

The first “cut out” is a raw - boned 
Texas cow of gigantic proportions, sharp, 
forward-curving horns and wicked, yellow- 
circled eyes. “Look out, boys !’’shouts 


Mr. Pinckney, as the ill-favored creature 
halts for a moment on the edge of the 
herd. The bronchos in her front shift 
their positions uneasily, as if recognizing 
instinctively the presence of a dangerous 
enemy. All might have gone well had 
not one of the cutting - out party, in a 
spirit of bravado, ridden up to the brute 
and with a “Step out, old gal!” dug the 
rowels of his Mexican spurs into her back. 
Quick as thought down went the ugly 
head to the ground, as the old Texan 
charged out to the front with all the vim 
and fury of a two year old. “ Let her go, 
boys!” yells Mr. Pinckney, and he throws 
his lariat over the head of a great hulking 
calf that was rushing after its mother. 

But our young horse wrangler — who 
had narrowly escaped being unhorsed by 
the headlong charge of the cow—anx- 
ious to distinguish himself, gathered his 
broncho and dashed away in pursuit. As 
the cow went racing down the slope, with 
head’ and tail erect, we saw the young- 
ster’s lariat leap into the air, where it 
fouled, and, falling short, dropped squarely 
over the brute’s tail, tightening upon it 
close down to the roots. Promptly down 
went the tail over the rope with a grip 
that nothing short of death or dislocation 
could loosen. With a wonderful burst of 
speed the old bovine headed up the valley, 
followed by the wrangler at the full length 
of his rope. 

As cow, horse and rider disappeared 
over the crest of a sharp ridge Mr. Dun- 
wick (our foreman) galloped away after 
them, fearful lest harm should befall the 
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plucky youngster. But before Mr. Dun- 
wick could reach the ridge behind which 
the chase disappeared someone shouted : 
“ Here they come!” Down the hither 
slope of the ridge, far to the right of 
the point of disappearance, we see them 
coming, still at a run and heading straight 
for the corral. As they cross the creek 
Mr. Dunwick joins the boy and gets his 
lariat over the cow’s horns, and as they 
come up the slope a half dozen cow- 
punchers ride out to meet them, each in 
turn getting his rope around the neck and 
legs of the game old beast. Then the 
wrangler recovers his lariat, which has 
not slipped one inch from its original po- 
sition. Half choked to death the cow is 
dragged back into the herd without a 
struggle, and our wrangler is the hero of 
the hour. 

After each round up and before the cut- 
ting out begins, the herd is allowed to re- 
main undisturbed until such cows as may 
have become separated from their calves 
during the hullaballoo of the closing in 
have had time to hunt them up. When- 
ever a cow is cut out the calf that accom- 
panies her is claimed by the owner of the 
cow and receives his brand. It some- 
times happens, however, that the brain- 
less youngsters will follow a strange cow. 
In such cases the mother settles matters 
by tossing the pretender on her horns and 
returning to the herd, there to continue 
the search for the rightful but missing 
offspring. 

When branding each outfit uses the 
corral in turn. Our turn comes first to- 
day. As we drive our bunch into the 
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pens fresh fuel is piled on the smolder- 
ing fires, where the branding irons are 
turning to acherry red. I perch myself 
upon the highest part of the corral just as 
the ropers get to work. 

The cattle pack themselves together as 
far from the fires as is possible. The 
roper rides into the helpless and hapless 
herd, swings his shortened lariat aloft for 
an instant, sweeps it forward and down- 
ward among the trampling hoofs, takes a 
turn with the rope around the saddle horn, 
wheels quickly to the rear and rides out 
with a calf at his horse’s heels roped by 
the hind legs. Scarcely is that calf. clear 
of the herd before violent hands are laid 
upon him. It requires two men to cap- 
size an able-bodied calf and hold him 
while the branding iron is being applied. 
While one seizes the luckless youngster 
by the ears the other grasps the hind legs 
firmly. With a violent jerk of the ears 
the calf is thrown off his feet, and, fall- 
ing flat on his side, comes to his senses 
to find a big cowpuncher sitting on his 
head. The man in charge of the after 
portion of the animal drops to the ground 
when the calf is thrown, slips the rope 
from the legs in a twinkling, plants his 
left foot just above the gamble joint of 
the right hind leg, grasps the left hind 
leg with both hands and surges heavily 
backward, at the same time straightening 
his left knee, thus forcing the right hind 
leg forward until the hoof nearly touches 
the calf’s snout. 

But here comes the branding iron glow- 
ing like a live coal. There is a spiteful 
hiss as of escaping steam, followed by 
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the pungent odor of singed hair. Deep 
into the quivering hide goes the brand, 
wringing a pitiful wail from the half-suf- 
focated victim. The knife begins where 
the branding iron left off, and soon the 
calf wears the owner’s ear mark. 

I didn’t wait for the second. One such 
exhibition of cruelty sufficed. Yet the 
owners are compelled to practice these 
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ingly around when the saddle was placed 
upon his back, and submitted with becom- 
ing dignity to having inserted into his 
mouth a bit that looked formidable enough 
to break the jaws of a hyena. But his 
whole expression changed when Mr. 
Pinckney reached under for the cinch. 
Bracing himself as if preparing to listen 
to bad news, the brute drew a long breath 





THERE IS A SPITEFUL HISS AS 


methods in order to protect their prop- 
erty, for there are unscrupulous parties 
who would not hesitate to alter the brand 
if it were not burned deeply. 

At dinner time I learned that our wran- 
gler had been unhorsed during his wild 
ride of the morning, and was laid up with 
a badly-sprained knee joint. As the even- 
ing wore on it became evident that the 
boy would be unable to drive out the 
night herd, so it was arranged that I 
should take his place. That my pinto 
might be fresh for the morrow’s ride he 
was turned in with the herd, and a lazy- 
looking broncho was brought in for my 
use. This lineal descendant of the wild 
horse of the plains answered to the name 
of “Grimes.” Grimes looked patroniz- 
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and held it, his sides expanding in a man- 
ner that aroused painful apprehensions, 
his eyes fairly bulging from their sockets 
in the effort to increase his “chest meas- 
urement.” 

Mr. Pinckney handed the end of the 
cinch to a lank, leather - visaged cow- 
puncher and stepped aside. Passing the 
strap through the ring and grasping it 
with both hands, the man planted his left 
foot.on that portion of the broncho’s 
anatomy where the swelling seemed 
greatest and surged violently backward, 
when, with a deep, explosive grunt that 
was simply heartrending, Grimes sud- 
denly shrank to his normal dimensions, 
and the strap ran through the ring a foot 
or more. 
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Among all the varied experiences of a 
lifetime I do not recall anything which 
seems better calculated to utterly destroy 
a man’s self confidence and knock the 
props of conceit from under him than to 
find himself on the “port” side of a 
strange broncho, with a polite request 
to climb into the saddle in the presence 
of a camp of cowboys. 

If the brute had only offered to bite 
or kick or make violent demonstration I 
should have felt greatly relieved. But 
there he stood, with drooping eyelids 
and drooping tail, masking his inten- 
tions, which I doubted not were the most 
malevolent. 

As the boys gathered around and as- 
sisted me in getting ready for my own 
funeral their sympathetic natures found 
audible expression. ‘Pretty rough on a 
stranger,” said a subdued voice some- 
where in rear of me. ‘“ Yaas,” came the 
still more subdued reply. ‘ Wonder Joe’d 
allow it. Friend o’ his’n, too.” As I 
gathered the reins somebody sobbed out, 
“Good-bye!” I placed my foot in the 
stirrup like one in a dream who expects 
to awaken in another world. As I vaulted 
into the saddle Mr. Pinckney came up 
and handed me his pommel “slicker,” 
advising its use as a protection against 
the dew and adding, “You had better 
start as soon as possible, as you have a 
very lazy mount. My daughters have 
been riding him for the past five years 
and have just about spoiled him for this 
kind of work.” Great Scott! 

The foothills were already lost in the 
gathering shadows as I rode down the 
valley to the grazing ground, distant 
about half a mile from camp. I-.rounded 
up the herd in a bend of the river, where 
the lush sweet grass was fetlock deep. 
Enveloped to the ears in the pommel 
slicker, with hat drawn down and pipe 
alight, I was about as snug as the pro- 
verbial bug in a rug and comfortable 
withal. 

There is something inexpressibly sol- 
emn in the absolute stillness of the star- 
lighted wilderness at midnight, when the 
mighty hush of nature is over mountain 
and plain. 

The night breeze steals down from the 
cafions, swelling the song of the far-away 
streams and bearing the fragrant offering 
of the mountain pine to the lone desert 
dweller. Down in the dusky bottoms the 
garrulous cottonwood leaves are gossip- 
ing in drowsy whispers. From a dark- 


mouthed coulee across the river comes 
the signal hoot of the horned owl. Far 
away in the land of clocks and steeple 
chimes the small hours of the morning are 
being numbered. 

I had no recollection of having gone 
to sleep when I was awakened by some 
cold, damp thing coming into contact 
with my cheek. The moon had risen and 
the brightness of noon day was all around 
me. The first thing that I saw upon 
awakening was the white snout of Mr. 
Pinckney’s favorite saddle horse, Jim, 
brushing lightly along the back of my 
bridle hand. Jim had been taking an 
early breakfast while I was snoozing, and 
the dew-wet grass had left his nose as 
cold as a freshly-caught mountain trout. 

With a parting lick of his great warm 
tongue Jim resumed his breakfast, in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the fact that a stranger 
was wrapped up in his master’s slicker. 

The “crunch, crunch!” of sharp teeth 
in the tender grass is on all sides, for the 
cowboy’s horse is an early riser and al- 
ways awakens with an appetite. The day- 
light straggles slowly up the east from 
behind a dark cloud bank. Brawling coy- 
otes—those veritable tramps of the desert 
—slink past toward the open plain. Up 
the valley the camp fires spring into life and 
blaze cheerily in the fresh morning breeze. 
The sound of hoof beats and clatter of 
cow bells float across the valley, and 
through the gray light I see the other 
herds driving in. Our old bell horse 
pricks up his ears, circles around the herd 
at a gallop and strikes out for camp, fol- 
lowed by the rest of the herd. As I near 
the camp Mr. Dunwick rides out and 
relieves me of my responsible duties. 
“Help yourself to the coffee, pard,” says 
old Jake, as I make my way to the fire, 
where the savory contents of kettles and 
frying pans are fast attaining a state of 
gastronomical perfection. 

While I sip the fragrant, heart-warming 
beverage the sun gets up from behind the 
Goose River Mountains and bathes the 
rugged faces of the Big Horn in pink and 
purple light. 

There are rare and delicate tints on the 
snow fields this morning that will never 
glow on the painter’s canvas. As tran- 
sient as the “merry dancers” of the po- 
lar light, and more subtle in blending 
than the flush of health, they are alike 
the artist’s inspiration and despair. 

While we were at breakfast Mr. Mc- 
Flynn, in speaking of the results of his 
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first day’s round-up work, remarked that 
he hoped ere long to have an opportunity 
of photographing a broncho in the act of 
“bucking,” and that he should not con- 
sider his set of round-up views complete 
without it. When he had finished speak- 
ing a freckle - faced youngster of about 
nineteen summers got up and sauntered 
off to the horse herd, where he roped 
and led in a big black broncho that bore 
the brands of at least a half dozen differ- 
ent owners. One glance was quite enough 
to convince even a tenderfoot that this 
brute could be depended upon to com- 
plete the set of views. Having saddled 
and bridled the broncho, the boy led him 
down to Mr. McFlynn’s wagon and sang 
out : “ Here’s your bucker, partner. Hur- 
ry up and take him while he’s looking 
pleasant.” 

No time was lost in planting the cam- 
era and getting the broncho in position. 
“Now,” said the lad, placing his foot in 
the stirrup and looking over his shoulder, 
“when I put the spurs to him you want 
to work like greased lightning, for some- 
times he stands and bucks in his tracks, 
and some other times he runs and bucks, 
Say ‘ When !’” 

“When!” shouts Mr. McFlynn. The 
boy leaps into the saddle with cat-like 
quickness and sends the spurs deep into 
the broncho’s flanks. The rowels have 
scarcely been withdrawn when the brute 
throws himself forward with a panther- 
like spring, and, with lower jaw drawn 
down against his breast, dashes away tow- 
ard the herd, into which he charges at full 
speed. Then followed such a kicking, 
plunging, rearing and squealing as even 
the oldest cowpuncher there had never 
seen the like of. I had given up all 


hope of ever seeing the youngster alive 
again as, in company with several others, 
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I ran over toward the herd, when the 
black broncho suddenly appeared on the 
opposite slope of the valley, coming tow- 
ard camp at an easy trot, with the boy 
erect in the saddle. 

This dangerous object lesson for the 
benefit of McFlynn called down the ire 
of mine host, who was well aquainted 
with the daredeviltry of the cowboy and 
his ilk, and he prohibited its repetition ; 
but they were not to be defrauded of 
their fun and their pictures, too ; so, to 
effect both without breaking orders, they 
made captive one of the bulls of the herd, 
and in half an hour were bestride him in 
triumph. 

As it was only five miles to the nex 
camping ground the camp followers did 
not hasten their departure. Mr. Pinckney 
remained with us, and he and I were 
helping Mr. McFlynn construct a camera 
obscura out of wagon bows and _ blank- 
ets, when a cowboy rode into camp and 
handed a bundle of letters and papers to 
Mr. Pinckney. “ One for you” said my 
friend, handing me a letter that bore the 
Fort Custer postmark. It ran thus: 

Fort Custer, Mon., May 15, 1890. 
Mr. Larry Yatt, At Large: 

DrEAR SirR—Indians report that the snow has 
disappeared from the Black Cafion and that 
even the oldest inhabitant does not remember 
having seen the trout so plentiful and so ex- 
tremely large as they are this spring. Smith 
and Jones are here from St. Paul. They go with 
us, you know. Have arranged to start on the 
2oth. Will expect you on the 1gth sure. Re- 
member me to Joe, and believe me to be 

Yours faithfully, Tom PINCKNEY. 

I had planned to remain for a day or 
two longer with the cowpunchers, but I 
could not possibly thirk of missing the 
trip to the Black Cafion. Mr. Pinckney 
saw me as far as Ohlmans, where I found 
a warm welcome, a good dinner and my 
pony in alfalfa up to his knees. 





























TRAINING. 


INDOOR APPARATUS FOR OUTDOOR SPORTS. 


BY WALTER CAMP. 


O learn an 
alphabet is 
the first step 
toward men- 

tal culture, 
and in physical 
training . there 
isan abcwhich 
must underlie 
all attempts to- 





ward special 
physical cult- 
ure. Training 


is only a prep- 
aration. It 
may be but a 
preparation to 
meet the ordi- 
nary demands 
upon the physi- 
cal system, such 
as everyday life 
presents to any 
boy or man, or it may be a preparation 
for some physical effort which shall tax 
every nerve and special muscles to their 
utmost. Personal safety must always rest 
upon a moderate amount of physical cult- 
ure, and although such training is often 
undergone unwittingly, it is none the less 


necessary. The emergency may not arise 
for a long time, but when it does come 
the man who has had no preparation finds 
himself unable to meet it; and this may 
mean, and often does, serious physical in- 
jury. A man runs to catch a train, and 
he never recovers from the effects of that 
run. Thisis no mere imagining, as many 
a physician can vouch, Then there are 
the more improbable exigencies where 
sudden action or prolonged effort may 
be required—fire, shipwreck, hundreds of 
other accidents where the man with his 
muscles educated and under control may 
escape unharmed, while the untrained man 
may meet physical injury, perhaps death. 
The busy man who still manages to devote 
some small attention to exercise knows 
the value of a clear head and steady 
nerves, but unless his earlier life had 
something in it of work or play which 
served to build up his physique, he finds 
that with maturity the increased demands 
of business or professional cares take so 
much time and attention that develop- 
ment is out of the question. The amount 
of attention he can devote to the exercise 
will barely keep his muscular system from 
retrogression, and advance demands too 
much. Youth is the time for develop- 
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ment, and if that time be properly spent 
the mature man will reap the benefit in 
health and strength. This general train- 
ing, extending over the days of boyhood 
and youth, is the preparation for the later 
years of rugged work, unflagging applica- 
tion and steady endurance. 

Training has been so often maligned 
and spoken of only in the sense of an 
attempt to overdevelop the muscular 
strength of an individual in order that he 
may perform some wonderful feat or 
“break some record” that many a conserv- 
ative man, taking the word only in that 
sense, does not like to hear that his boy 
is “going into training.” In a similar 
fashion many a well-meaning physician 
has been led to speak or write derogative- 
ly of “training.” And the early meaning 
of this word gave every reason for this 
feeling of suspicion and distrust. Before 
the tendency toward outdoor sports be- 
came so marked in this country, before 
amateur athletics were recognized except 
in a few intercollegiate contests, the term 
“training” was applied to the effort of 
bringing some debauched and drunken 
old prizefighter into some semblance of 
former physical vigor by violent purgings 
and sweatings, followed by rare meat diet 
and prolonged exercise. Upon the heels 
of this training camea brutal mauling and 
then a plunge into excesses of every kind. 
No wonder training acquired a bad name, 
for between the extravagance of dissipa- 
tion and the extravagance of preparation 
the best constitution in the world would 
have been undermined, and probably, were 
one able to get at the statistics of all the 
men who went through these extrava- 
gances, one would be appalled at what 
would be shown regarding physical de- 
terioration. Records showing the ages at 
which the most prominent champions of 
the ring lived bear but little upon the real 
truth of this matter ; buteven these, when 
prepared, too, by men interested in box- 
ing, show only an average of forty-seven, 
which is altogether too short a life for 
picked men. 

But training to-day has a very different 
meaning, thanks to the increased knowl- 
edge of what conduces to physical per- 
fection, as well as to the fact that there 
is, in the person of the average amateur 
athlete, a far cleaner and better system 
upon which to operate. 

The first grand principle to be followed 
is that whenever a choice between the 
gymnasium and the field is possible, the 
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latter is always to be given the prefer- 
ence. An hour in the open air is worth 
double the time spent in a gymnasium, no 
matter how well appointed the structure 
may be in apparatus, light and ventilation. 

Next to fresh air comes regularity, and 
its importance can hardly be overrated. 
Regularity of hours and systematic exer- 
cise in the open air will build up the best 
kind of health and strength. But it is not 
the purpose of this article to cover the 
general training which, extended over 
years of youth and early manhood, shall 
perfect the physique and bring it to its 
best point. That is a study which needs 
a special article to itself, and which should 
be directed rather to the teachers of youth 
than to the boys themselves, whose only 
reason for indulging in sports is the pleas- 
ure they derivefromthem. Every prop- 
erly constituted boy wants to win, and so 
does the young man. His especially ag- 
pointed instructor in hygiene may lecture 
to him by the hour, and the boy will hear 
not a word he says, for he is studying out 
how he can get a new curve or make 
a touchdown. So the wisest plan is to 
admit the fact that it is not future phys- 
ical development and health which is the 
incentive to these young men, but the 
present enjoyment they derive from their 
games and the satisfaction they find in 
success. ‘These games, and the pleasure 
and training that go with them, neverthe- 
less make the very best methods of pro- 
ducing vigorous men, and that is the fact 
to be grasped and appreciated by parents 
and instructors and made the very means 
of accomplishing the physical instruction 
desired. The professor of hygiene doesn’t 
stand a chance against the man that can 
show the boy how to bat, and the boy will 
go through any number of motions upon 
the promise that such motions will make 
him a successful pitcher, while he will not 
turn’his hand over to attain symmetry of 
physical development. For this reason 
it is always a great point gained if the 
professor of hygiene bea practical athlete, 
who has the tact to direct the enthusiasm 
and gain his results from the desire of 
the boys to win. 

In our climate there is a season of the 
year when outdoor exercise is somewhat 
curtailed, and it is difficult at that time 
to persuade young men to devote enough 
attention to physical well being. It is 


then that the gymnasium has its use, but 
anyone who is at all familiar with school 
and college gymnasia knows the difficulty 
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of holding the attention of a young athlete, 
accustomed to out-of-door sports, by the 
ordinary attraction of pulleys, clubs and 
rings. He may be engaged by the “ follow 
the leader” attraction of aclass fora time, 
but the variety soon wears off, and he be- 
comes listless and uninterested. Then, 
unless he is obliged by some rule to take 
part, he drops out and soon neglects to 
come altogether. This outlines the main 
purpose of the next two pages, which is 
to show how indoor training can assist one 
to become adept in outdoor sports, and 
how gymnasium instructors, by availing 
themselves of this possibility, can make 
the indoor work attractive to athletes 
generally. Inventive athletes, who do not 
enjoy the advantages of being near a well- 
equipped gymnasium, may perhaps gather 
some ideas which they can make of service 
in fitting up a vacant room with home- 
made apparatus. 

The rowing man in American college 
sports has always been obliged by the 
exigencies of his case to rely upon gym- 
nasium or indoor work to the greatest 
extent. Whether his theories are wrong 
in taking so long a course of training is 
an open question ; but until questions of 
stroke become more settled it is probable 
that the college boating man will continue 
to begin his work in January. He must 
therefore have some kind of a rowing 
machine upon which to learn and practice 
the principles of the stroke he has adopted, 
as well as upon which to get the proper 
exercise to develop the muscles he will 
most need when upon the water in the 
summer. It is not many years ago that 
a weight attached to a rope and run- 
ning over a pulley was the entire appa- 
ratus. Sucha set still stands in the old 
Yale gymnasium, and well do I remem- 
ber watching Bob Cook, Julian Kennedy, 
George Brownell and other men of that 
time, who were famous oars, pulling those 
old weights up a thousand times at a sit- 
ting, while many an admiring fellow col- 
legian looked at the rhythmic rise and fall 
of the shoulders, and wondered whether 
these men would win the intercollegiate 
in the summer. It required a deal of 
sentiment in the way of anticipatory 
thoughts of the possible triumph in store, 
the greatness of a victory upon the water, 
to keep young men tugging away through 
the winter months at these weights ; far 
more, indeed, than the present real oar 
and real water demand. The oarsman 
who pulled upon these machines sat orig- 
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inally upon a fixed and leather-covered 
seat, raised several inches above the floor. 
This after a few years gave place to the 
sliding seat which had been adopted in 
the boats; the pulley was in an iron 
stanchion, the weight dropping down un- 
der the floor. The handle was simply a 
crossbar at the end of the rope. This 
most primitive form of rowing machine 
had at least one merit, and that was that 
when a sufficiently heavy weight was at- 
tached the man who was in the habit of 
giving that rather vicious “ yank” at the 
finish of his stroke would get such a re- 
cover when the slack rope was taken up 
by the fall of the weight as to make his 
teeth rattle. There were merits in these 
pulleys, however, and I don’t doubt that 
Cook could to-day turn out a fairly fin- 
ished crew, even with such primitive 
facilities. But a novice upon this ap- 
paratus, and a novice without a coach, 
was apt to pull himself into all sorts of 
shapes and pick up habits that weeks on 
the water failed to eradicate. When the 
sliding seat was first introduced, which 
was in boats as early as 1870, but some 
years later in winter seats, it lent much 
more pleasure to pulling these weights, 
and the novelty attracted not only boat- 
ing men, but others who exercised in the 
gymnasium. In fact, one could tell them 
all by the black grease marks covering the 
rear of their trousers. The pulley and 
weight gave place to all kinds of pneu- 
matic devices, springs and rubber bands, 
many of which are still in use, and, while 
not imitating the conditions of real wa- 
ter like a tank, they are nevertheless valu- 
able when it is impossible to secure the 
space demanded for a tank. 

In 1887 the rowing tank was first put 
into practical use in the Yale gymnasium. 
A description of the various alterations 
which have been made in this tank since 
that time would show the difficulties 
which present themselves in the experi- 
mental stage of any such work. In fact 
there is still plenty of room for the inven- 
tive genius to improve upon the present 
tanks in use at the chief boating colleges. 
In the main these tanks are of similar con- 
struction, each consisting of a basin into 
which the oars are dipped by men seated 
upon a row of seats in a fixed boat which 
divides the basin into two parts. The 
basins for an eight oar should be approxi- 
mately sixty feet long and thirty feet wide, 
with the ends curved. The basin is further 
subdivided by a partition running through 
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the centre between the boat and the brim, 
to a point equally distant from the end 
and sides. This is intended to assist the 
flow of the water when set in motion by 
the oars. The end at which the bow oar 
sits is deeper than the other, the water 
through which the blades pass being 
about one foot four inches deep, while at 
the end it is a foot and a half deeper. 
The intent of this is that while the oar 
may move easily there may yet be water 
enough for the second stroke, as the first 
stroke of four oars, as will be readily ap- 
preciated, crowds the water down to the 
other end, and it has not time enough to 
go around and reach the bow again before 
a second stroke. 

For this reason, when the bottom of the 
tank was upon the same level throughout, 
it was found that all the water would be 
forced aft at the first stroke, leaving the 
bow almost dry. The oars have been, 
and still are, a problem. Many plans 
have been tried to increase the speed of 
the stroke possible in the tank, but none 
has yet been thoroughly satisfactory. 
Holes bored in the blades and sections 
cut out have done something toward 
remedying the matter, but there is still 
much to be desired. ‘There is another 
contrivance which has been of benefit to 
the oarsman in his winter practice, and 
that is the sliding mirror. This is a 
later addition to the rowing tank, and 
consists of a large mirror in a wooden 
frame, which is so arranged as to slide 
upon a rope a few feet from the side of the 
fixed boat. This mirror can thus be placed 
opposite any man in the boat so that he 
may by turning his head see his own 
faults at the time when attention is called 
to them. Of the other apparatus in the 
gymnasium the oarsman of to-day makes 
but little use. The old dancing upon 
spring boards, working leg and grip ma- 
chines, has given place to long, hard runs 
out of doors, even in winter weather, and 
indoor exercises are mostly confined to 
special movements. 

As the boating man has his tank, so the 
baseball man has his cage in which he 
can practice almost everything that he is 
called upon to do out of doors. With 
cages it is probably only a question of 
light and room which deters the ball 
player from actually pursuing a regular 
game indoors all the winter. In fact, by 
the electric light some games have been 
played. Butin the ordinary gymnasium 
there is hardly room for mbre than‘a kind 
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of alley which the baseball men can 
utilize. They therefore take whatever 
room may be allotted them, preferably a 
section next to outside windows, and in- 
close it with a wire netting reaching from 
ceiling to floor except where a wall an- 
swers the same purpose upon one side. 
It is advisable to have one end of this 
cage a solid wall of masonry in order that 
not only the racket of balls striking 
against a wooden partition may be avoid- . 
ed, but also because the balls rebound 
better. 

The best bottom is, of course, earth well 
packed, so that it may present as nearly 
as possible the conditions of the ball 
field. Where that is impossible ball men 
must not turn up their noses at an or- 
dinary wooden floor, for valuable prac- 
tice can be obtained even upon this. 
There is still much discussion, and the 
point has never yet been satisfactorily 
settled, as to what the ball men can do to 
advantage inthe cage. The first idea of 
the cage was a place to practice batting 
in, but the bad light in many cases so in- 
terfered with this as to cause the men to 
abandon it. Perhaps half the men now 
make use of it to bat, while the rest prefer 
to use it only to practice throwing and 
picking up grounders. Batteries can, of 
course, use it to advantage, but when the 
light is not sufficiently good for the bats- 
man the catcher will find some trouble in 
holding swift pitching. The longer and 
wider the cage the better, and whatever 
space can be secured, provided it be over 
fifty feet long, can be utilized to advan- 
tage. Those projecting it should remem- 
ber that the height of the ceiling need be 
no great feature, so long as a man can 
throw the length of the cage with an 
average line throw. In fact, it rather im- 
proves the throwing to be obliged to keep 
the ball down, and this is necessary in a 
low Cage. 

The other fittings of the gymnasium 
which the baseball men can use with 
profit include the sliding spools, grip ma- 
chines, rope and rings. Besides these 
almost any of the apparatus may be used 
with the idea of general development, 
but each of the above has a special and 
specific purpose. The sliding spool is a 
large wooden spool strung upon an in- 
clined rope which is so taut that the spool 
can be thrown with considerable speed 
along it. The thrower, standing in a 
convenient position under and a little to 
the side of the line of the rope, places his 
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fingers behind the spool, and in the same 
manner as in throwing a ball hurls the 
spool up the rope. The grip machines 
develop the muscles of the forearm and 
strengthen the grasp of the hand. The 
rope for hand-over-hand climbing not 
only strengthens the pectoral muscles 
but has also the merit of toughening the 
palms of the hands. The flying rings 
answer a similar purpose, and a moderate 
use of them is by no means an unpleas- 
ant change from the more arduous rope 
climbing. 

One of the most novel pieces of indoor 
appliance for baseball use was introduced 
at the Yale gymnasium a few years ago. 
It was in the nature of a sliding cushion, 
and was designed for tlfe practice of 
sliding to bases. Its effect upon the men 
who made use of it was remarkable, for it 
gave them confidence to cast themselves 
headlong with perfect freedom, and as 
soon as they went into the field they 
readily plunged at the bag with all the 
abandon of a swimmer diving into deep 
water. 

This sliding device, like the majority 
of the apparatus most useful to the practi- 
cal athlete, is as yet only a home-made 
affair, as it were, being a stout frame some 
fifteen feet long and three or four feet 
wide, in which is tightly stretched a piece of 
stout canvas orcarpet. ‘Thesame endcan 
be attained in a variety of ways; the only 
thing to be observed is that the apparatus 
be so constructed that a man may throw 
himself upon it, not only without any risk 
of injury, but without even an unpleasant 
sensation. 

Football men have only recently taken 
to indoor practice of any kind, perhaps 
because their season is so short, and 
usually so satisfactory in the way of 
weather. Many football men are devotees 
of other sports as well, and from these 
derive all the extra labor necessary to 
keep them in condition. Moreover, the 
college and school fall terms begin so 
late that field practice is imperative at 
once. But with the increased rivalry in 
the sport there has come to more than 
one captain the idea that his men must 
follow the example of baseball and crew 
men to the extent of performing some 
winter work. For such men as this the 
best method to be followed is the general 
all round use of apparatus to a limited 
degree, and more particularly the various 
movements such as the boating men in- 
dulge in. 
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The football player needs general de- 
velopment rather than hard hands, strong 
arms or any overdevelopment of a part. 
Quarter backs can use the baseball cage 
to great advantage, by practicing pass- 
ing there through the winter, and in wet 
days during the fall the entire team can 
do their morning practice of falling upon 
the ball, snapping back and catching in 
the cage. ‘Their one special piece of ap- 
paratus is, however, the tackling bag, and 
this is really as necessary to the indoor 
practice of a football team as the tank 
is to the crew. 

This tackling bag is of very recent in- 
vention, and it certainly has proven its 
usefulness for the purpose intended. It 
is simply constructed, but there are two 
cautions to be carefully observed, or else 
its usefulness is greatly impaired. These 
are not to have it either too hard or too 
heavy, for in either case it will then do 
more harm than good by making the men 
either lame or sore and, what is worst of 
all, timid. 

An easy method of rigging up one 
of these bags is to take a canvas case 
similar to the bags used to carry a quan- 
tity of baseball bats, and have it stuffed 
with a mixture of excelsior and _ hair, 
with the addition of a small quantity of 
sawdust, until it is quite tightly filled, but 
not too hard. 

Then sew it securely and suspend it by 
a leather strap at the end to a rope run- 
ning up through a pulley, by means of 
which it may be raised or lowered. Upon 
this bag may be marked a space equal 
to the distance between the knee and 
waist of an average man, and the bag 
should be always elevated so that that 
space should be at a height from the 
ground equal to the space from the foot 
to the knee of a runner. The bag may 
be set in motion or allowed to remain 
stationary, and the men sent one after the 
other to tackle it, and from this practice, 
provided, as mentioned above, the bag be 
not too heavy or hard, even a poor tackler 
may in time be taught to’ become a sure 
one. 

Indoor track athletics and indoor tennis 
are already so common as to need no de- 
scription, for the former has reached the 
point where regular records have been es- 
tablished, as recognized as those carried 
on outdoors in summer, while the latter - 
sport graces, during the winter, almost 
every available National Guard armory 
building. 











THE HIPPOLYTE FONCE TRACT. 


BY PRESIDENT BATES. 





RIGHT Mr. Dal- 
rymple, the 
senior partner 
of a solid firm 
of lumber 
dealers of 
Grand Rapids 
read over the 
epistle for the 
third time 
with evident 
signs of a 
This letter was signed: 


disturbed spirit. 
“ John Scales, pine land looker and esti- 


mator.” It informed the firm that five sec- 
tions—3,200 acres, more or less—of heav- 
ily-timbered pine lands adjoining a small 
river in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
were for sale at a fair price by “ old Hip. 
Fongshay ” (Hippolyte Foncé), of whom 
the firm had often sought in vain to pur- 
chase ; that “the old French muskrat has 
finally concluded to sell out, and you bet- 
ter nail the old fellow right off, because 
a Chicago firm is going to send a man 
up here with full powers inside of a fort- 
night.” 

“Nice pickle!” grumbled the bald- 
headed senior partner, walking the floor of 
his private office with his hands crossed 
behind his back. “ One partner gone East, 
t’other never did any of our land buying ; 
besides we can’t spare him from the 
office. I can’t go, especially in the dead 
of winter—kill me sure. Hang the old 
Frenchman ! why couldn't he sell when we 
wanted to buy last fall, or wait till next 
spring ? Got to have that land — must 
have it; exactly what we want. Who’ll 
I'send? H—m-m—wonder if I couldn’t 
trust young Wabbleson — with careful in- 
structions, of course.” 

In John Scales’ letter were two sen- 
tences that struck Mr. Wabbleson’s atten- 
tion: “There’s a crust on the snow now 
strong enough to bear up an ox, and if 
you send a man before it melts, or snows 
again, we can make the thirty miles to old 
Fongshay’s and look the tract in a quar- 
ter of the usual time and to the best ad- 
vantage. I shall stay here at the rail- 
road station until I hear from you.” 

Acting upon this information Wabble- 
son took his safety bike with him ; if he 


could run on the crust it would save him 
much labor. 

After meeting Scales and discussing the 
probabilities he went out with his wheel 
and ascertained that he could run with ease 
anywhere in the open woods, now lying 
under a two-foot depth of strongly-crusted 
snow. After the first few miles the road 
would run through the woods uncut, but 
cleared of logs and obstructions, with a 
smooth crust all the way. The crust was 
strong enough to hold a man on skates, 
and the cold was severe enough to pre- 
clude any fear of a thaw or sudden 
change. 

Early in the morning Scales started. 
He was warmly clad, wore moccasins, 
carried hatchet and compass in his belt 
and a light rifle on his shoulder. Two 
hours later Wabbleson started on his 
wheel. He, too, was well fortified against 
the cold. In his belt were revolver and 
hunting knife, and overcoat, slippers, etc. 
were strapped to the wheel. 

The woods were as silent and ap- 
parently deserted as they always are in 
winter, especially during a “crust.” 
About 2:30 o’clock they crossed a small 
open rill, whose swift current prevented 
the ice from entirely closing, and Scales 
announced that they were only two miles 
from old Fongshay’s place. While they 
were pausing to drink Wabbleson pointed 
down stream excitedly and exclaimed : 

“ Look there!” 

Perhaps ten rods below them a large, 
gaunt, reddish yellow hound trotted over 
the bank of the brook and made his way 
to the water. There was something in its 
appearance that might well appall; its 
mouth slavered with ropy foam; its face 
was wrinkled ferociously ; the tail droop- 
ed sidelong, half dragging ; and the hair 
on its lank body was erected savagely. 
Luckily it did not see the men, but ran 
into the water and plunged its muzzle into 
the icy stream, while its whole body 
knotted and struggled in strangely diffi- 
cult efforts to swallow. 

“It’s one of old Fongshay’s hounds,” 
whispered Scales; “but, great Lord! 
what ails him?” 

While speaking he raised and cocked 
his rifle. At the sharp click of the lock 
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the dog jerked its head from the water 
and stood a moment glaring at them with 
an expression of face, body and attitude 
expressing fiendish malignity. Then utter- 
ing a horrible hoarse howl it plunged 
madly toward the two staring men. For- 
tunately Scales was a practiced hunter and 
asure shot. At the crack of the rifle 
the charging hound rolled over and over, 
snarling and howling unnatural sounds, 
like hoarse screams, and tearing at itself 
and every object in reach, with demoni- 
ac ferocity. Then, its struggles having 
turned its head away from the men, it 
staggered to its feet and charged, reeling, 
up the bank and so away into the woods. 

The twomen stood and stared after it, 
and then turned with amazement upon 
each other. 

“ Well,” said Scales, who was first to re- 
cover, “that bursts my boom wide open!” 

“That dog was mad!” said Wabbleson. 

“ Couldn’t be, noways,” retorted Scales; 
“it’s the dead o’ winter ; ’tisn’t dog days. 
Besides I never heard of a mad dog in the 
whole Upper Peninsula. Moreover I’ve 
heard that dogs never go mad of them- 
selves ; they must be bitten by some other 
dog or animal that is mad.” 

Discussing this topic the pair pro- 
ceeded, constantly searching the forest 
about them. They were now well within 
the Foncé tract, and the tall pines stood 
all about them, shedding a dismal twi- 
light along their road. They had pro- 
ceeded perhaps a mile when they simul- 
taneously stopped in another quick panic. 
Out of a thicket beside the path a few 
rods ahead there proceeded an unearthly 
noise of loud and vicious’ snorting 
screams, the like of which neither had 
ever before heard, mingled with the noisy 
trampling and plunging of some heavy ani- 
mal. ‘Then there burst out into the clear 
space a saddled French-Canadian black 
stallion, with torn halter and dragging 
bridle, which stood for a moment staring 
at them. The bloodshot, bulging eyes of 
the furious horse seemed to shine bale- 
fully in the shadowy light. Every hair 
of its body was roughened by fury. With 
a shrill scream of anger the creature 
rushed upon them; but they separated 
and scrambled behind big trees on either 
side of the road, so that the stallion 
plunged snorting between them, and then 
stopped in bewilderment. As both cow- 
ered close out of sight, after a moment 
or two the stallion tore away down the 
road with another dreadful scream, and, 
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dashing aside into the wood, disappeared. 
After the last crashing sound had died 
away, the two men stole together again 
in the road. 

“That just finishes my saw logs!” 
Scales said, heaving a long breath. 

“What do you suppose made that horse 
act so?” ; 

“That stumps me; 
horse, anyhow.” 

“ But a French horse doesn’t act that 
way without some cause.” 

“Cause? Couldn’t be any cause. Per- 
haps it’s just his condemned French 
superbness.” 

Wabbleson, picking up his wheel, as 
they walked anxiously forward present- 
ly disclosed the issue of his pondering. 

“ That horse was mad, too. Must have 
been bitten about the same time as the 
dog.” 

Scales abruptly halted. ‘“ Look you,” 
he said, “if that’s so, it’s likely Fong- 
shay’s is full of mad things! Maybe the 
whole family are bitten and all the stock. 
We’re running right into the devil’s own 
nest.” 

“The horse was saddled and bridled ; 
that shows that somebody is alive and 
sane.” 

“Sane! Mad as a March hare! Man 
alive! do you suppose any man in his 
sober senses would put saddle or rein on 
that screaming thing? I tell you old 
Fongshay is raving crazy this minute! 
We shall meet him next, and find every- 
thing broke loose at the shanty.” 

“Great heavens! I fear so. 
along.” 

“You are in a hurry to go where the 
least touch is likely to be death. But 
keep a little cool. What’s become of that 
revolver you had last night?” 

“By George! I forgot all about that! 
Here it is.” 

“Better not forget it again. Keep it 
handy as we go. I'll be ready with the 
rifle for whatever shows up. Go ahead it 
is. 


blamed French 


Come 


In a few minutes they reached the 
cleared land lying upon the banks of the 
river, in the centre of which, near the 
river side, stood the log house and barn 
of Hippolyte Fonce. Some dozen years 
earlier M. Foncé had come to the pine 
woods from Canada with a cash capital of 
$16,000 ; and, foreseeing the rapid in- 
crease in value of pine lands, had pur- 
chased the best tract in all that region. 
After building a log house and barn, and 
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clearing a few acres on the river bank, he 
settled down to an easy life, half spent in 
hunting. 

About two years before the date of this 
sketch Madame Fonceé died, leaving him 
as broken in spirit as if all his ambition 
and life purposes were buried in her lone- 
ly forest grave. Only the gentle affec- 
tion and care of his daughter Julie, now 
a tall, charming, dark-eyed girl of eigh- 
teen, kept him from sinking into a hope- 
lessly moody and effortless depression of 
spirit. As it was, he ceased all business, 
dismissed his men, and retired into a sul- 
len seclusion that repelled acquaintance 
and denied hospitality. The situation, 
therefore, soon became intolerably lonely 
to his spirited and naturally joyous and 
social daughter; and it was she who had 
urged him to sell his tract, now that he 
could obtain double or treble its cost, and 
return to Montreal, where society and old 
associations might arouse him to renewed 
interest in life, and save her from wasting 
the vigor and sweetness of her young life 
in the wilderness. 

The men approached the house with 
hesitating caution. They noticed, first, 
that no smoke arose from the chimney ; 
next, that the front door was partly open. 
Entering, they carefully visited all the 
rooms, finding no one, and the principal 
room in disorder, with chairs overthrown 
and table askew, as if flung violently 
aside. Going to the barn they found two 
mares in the stable, who greeted them 
with eager whinnies. The pigs in. the 
yard set up an impatient squealing, and 
the poultry flew about them with hungry 
demonstrations. Two cows and a pair of 
oxen lowed and twisted about in their 
stalls. None of these animals showed 
any symptoms of madness, and as soon as 
the men were sure of this they set to work 
and speedily furnished them with food and 
water. Then they returned to the house, 
where Wabbleson built a fire, while Scales 
took a pail and returned to the barn to 
' milk the cows. 

While Scales was gone Wabbleson was 
twice startled by muffled sounds, as of 
someone moving in the house. On the 
first alarm he stood for a minute with his 
hand on his revolver, listening. Hearing 
nothing further he started his fire. The 
second alarm then followed, and, after 
listening, he cautiously revisited all the 
rooms, finding nothing. Returning puz- 
zled to the mainroom, where a brisk wood 
fire was now crackling in the stove, he sat 
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down to enjoy the growing warmth, when 
he was again startled by what sounded 
like a hard breathing beneath him, fol- 
lowed presently by a soft footstep upon 
the cellar stairs and a sound as of some- 
one at the trap door. By this time his 
courage had returned a little ; and, hold- 
ing his pistol ready for instant use if nec- 
essary, he suddenly lifted the trap. Then 
he recoiled from the opening, more from 
astonishment than alarm. 

A quarter-breed Indian woman stood 
upon the steps, armed with a hatchet, 
which she held swung back above her head 
with a threatening gesture. Her face ex- 
pressed a desperate resolution ; her black, 
coarse hair hung tangled over her shoul- 
ders ; cobwebs, straw and dirt adhered 
to her dress, as if from some ill hiding 
place. Seeing Wabbleson, she stepped 
higher and looked about the room, as if 
fearful of some hidden danger. Finding 
that the -cause of her evident fear was 
gone, she flung down her hatchet, grasped 
Wabbleson by an arm and asked eagerly : 

“ He gone—Monsieur Fongshay ?” 

“There is no one here but myself and 
John Scales, who 1s out at the barn.” 

“Come, you, quick! Help bring up 
Ma’m’selle Julie. She freeze—big cold— 
hurt bad!” 

So saying she pulled him toward the 
cellarway, down the steps of which she 
hurried, followed by the young man. In 
an unused potato bin, amid old straw, 
they found Julie lying hidden. She was 
shivering with cold. Her face was 
streaked with blood from a wound upon 
her head, over which the Indian woman 
had bound half of a torn apron. When 
they got her upon her feet she could 
hardly stand. As gently as possible they 
half led, half carried her up the stairway 
and seated her beside the stove. Scales 
came in with a foaming pail of milk and 
the woman gave her some of it to drink, 
after which she softly sponged the blood 
from her face and wounded head and 
carefully brushed the straw from her 
clothing. Then she went to prepare a 
bed. 

By this time the girl’s shivering had 
abated. The wild look left her face, and 
the Indian woman led her to her pre- 
pared room. From behind the closed 
door Wabbleson heard a few sentences 
of inquiry and reply in French. 

As soon as she had put her young 
mistress to bed the woman came out and 
began hastily to prepare a meal. While 
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she worked her tongue was also busy, re- 
lating in clipped English the story of the 
household tragedy and shrewdly advising 
what should be done. 

About a month before one of the two 
hounds had been taken ill. It became first 
restless, then sullen, with sudden fits of 


fierceness. M. Fongshay had tied it in 
the barn. In the morning it gnawed loose 


from the strap and furiously attacked the 
stallion in his stall. M. Fongshay ran to 
the stable at the noise, when the dog 
seized and badly lacerated his hand. 
Then it ran out of the door and savagely 
attacked the other dog. On M. Fongshay 
following, it fled away into the woods and 
was no more seen. M. Fongshay did not 
believe that the dog was mad. 

Nevertheless, by way of precaution, he 
repeatedly washed his wounded hand in 
strong brandy and vinegar. ‘The lacera- 
tion healed kindly and quickly, and they 
thought no more about it. But a few 
days before the stallion began to show 
signs of strange disorder. His temper 
had always been savage, so M. Fongshay 
thought more of his staring coat of hair 
than of his fits of sullen fury, and treated 
him for some distemper. Then M. Fong- 
shay himself had mysterious flashing chills 
and fevers at intervals. He ate little. 
During the night he rose and roamed 
about the house, muttering to himself. In 
the morning he complained of a raging 
thirst, but when he would drink the 
muscles of his throat knotted painfully 
and he could swallow but little. He com- 
plained of agonizing cramps in his arms 
and chest, and took morphine in the hope 
of relief. ‘Then he went to visit his wife’s 
grave by the river side. Presently they 
heard him cry out hoarsely, and he came 
hurrying back with a wild and terrifying 
countenance. He went to the barn where 
the black stallion was kicking and scream- 
ing in a paroxysm of fury, and presently 
appeared bareheaded, mounted upon the 
frantic animal, which he had managed 
with overmastering strength to bridle and 
saddle in spite of its struggles. He rode 
to the door upon the snorting and plung- 
ing beast, using a sled stake club instead 
of a whip. 

Ma’m’selle Julie had been terribly 
afraid of hydrophobia ever since her 
father’s strange illness began, and was 
even then dressing herself to take one of 
the mares and ride away for help. Now 
she went out of the door to beg her father 
to come in and goto his room: The 
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stallion rushed at her, and as she ran struck 
her down upon the threshold. The In- 
dian woman drew her in and shut the 
door. But as she did so M. Fongshay 
leaped from the horse and rushed at the 
door, beating it open with his club. He 
did not seem to see his daughter, though 
he stumbled against her as she lay, but he 
chased the Indian woman through the 
house. Avoiding him in the kitchen she 
ran out, closing the door upon him, raised 
the cellar door, caught up Ma’m’selle 
Julie and hid with her in the cellar, drop- 
ping the door after them. Forsome time 
she heard the madman raving about the 
house. Then he went out. 

When the men came she knew they 
were two by their steps and voices, but 
waited a little to guess their character. 
If they were strolling woodsmen it was 
safer to wait and discover if they had 
been drinking before revealing herself 
and Ma’m'selle Julie. 

Finally, Ma’m’selle Julie was hurt ; she 
needed a doctor. Ma’m’selle Julie’s fath- 
er was gone, she feared, into the woods 
to die; they needed men to search for 
him. Oneof the good gentlemen should go 
to the settlement for assistance ; the other 
should stay to defend the place. The gen- 
tleman who would go should take a horse 
from the stable and ride at once, as soon as 
he had eaten, and make all possible speed. 
Help could not come until another day 
at best, and they had need of it already. 

While they ate they consulted. Wab- 
bleson proposed to ride for assistance on 
his wheel. He reminded Scales how they 
had observed that the legs of the black 
stallion were cut and bloody from the 
snow crust, and that a horse could not 
travel thirty miles over such a road in 
many hours, if at all. 

“True,” said Scales, “and you won’t 
get any doctor to come till it thaws, un- 
less he be willing to come on foot, for that 
same reason. You can get a couple of 
men on foot, and maybe a woman (whom 
the men will draw on a sled), at the first 
house, seventeen miles out — that’s Joe 
Dalzel’s. Then you can go on and try 
for a doctor at the station; but I reckon 
it’s no use. We'd best look at the Fong- 
shay gal afore you start. Maybe she 
doesn’t need a doctor, and anyway we can 
guess what you had better get for her.” 

Wabbleson knew a little about the 
treatment of wounds and something of 
medicines. The Indian woman was also 
versed in various simples. 














THE HIPPOLVTE FONCE TRACT. 


The pale patient submitted to have the 
wound upon her head carefully examined 
by Wabbleson, smiling thankfully as she 
answered a few questions, while he dressed 
the hurt. Then he started for the doctor. 

By this time it was dark. In the pine 
woods the darkness was deep and still, 
but the moon would soon rise and make 
it lighter. At first there seemed some- 
thing awful in the solemn gloom of the 
forest, through which his soundless wheel 
glided like a ghost. 

He dreaded suddenly encountering the 
fury of a plunging mad horse, or the 


still more awful frenzy of a madman 
rushing upon him through the dark 


shadows of the wood. 

But he rapidly outrode these fears as 
the moon rose and the pines became 
less dense and high beyond Foncé’s 
tract. With steady strength he drove his 
flying wheel, until in two hours’ time he 
reached the first settler’s house, and found 
Joe Dalzel, his wife and man willing to 
start at once for Foncé’s upon promise 
of fair pay. Leaving them hastily pre- 
paring he ran on to the station, where, as 
John Scales had predicted, the doctor, 
after hearing what had been done for the 
young lady, refused to go, but gave some 
good advice for her treatment. 

Although Wabbleson had already made 
a run of sixty miles that day upon his 
wheel he prepared to immediately return, 
an additional thirty miles. The track had 
been smooth, the work easy ; he was but 
little fatigued, and the vision of the pale 
heiress of the Foncé tract rose before his 
imagination. He felt that he would best 
know what was to be done in case of 
unfavorable symptoms. Midnight found 
him again upon his way at a steady 
speed. He overtook and passed the Dal. 
zels just before entering the Foncé tract, 
and had food provided for them when 
they arrived. 

Morning found Ma’m’selle Julie so far 
recovered that she was able to sit up in 
her bed and eat, and she rapidly im- 
proved under the directions of Wabbleson 
as carried out by the Indian woman, 
With returning strength came the ever- 
increasing anguish of anxiety for her 
father. To divert her mind as much as 
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possible from this Wabbleson devoted 
himself chiefly to entertaining the patient, 

Meanwhile the other men spent the day 
in thoroughly searching the woods. It 
was easy to track thé mad stallion, and 
his body, torn by wolves, was found in the 
afternoon in a swamp some six miles dis- 
tant. But never a trace was found of 
Hippolyte Foncé, though the country was 
searched for miles around. Somewhere 
in the vast forest the unhappy victim per- 
ished alone and miserably, or he may 
have mercifully plunged into the icy river 
and his body, after lying concealed under 
the ice until spring, been swept away into 
the great lake by the May freshet. 

Here, then, was an end to the present 
sale or purchase of the Foncé tract. 
Nevertheless, while Ma’m’selle was recov- 
ering, Scales and Wabbleson carefully ex- 
amined it and estimated its pine and the 
expense of getting it to market. After 
reporting this by letter to his firm, Wab- 
bleson remained two weeks longer to aid 
Ma’m’selle Julie in preparing the probate 
of her father’s estate, preceded by suca 
proofs as left no doubt of his death, so 
that in due time she could be put in full 
legal possession. While attending to this 
business he was assiduous in his atten- 
tions to the beautiful orphan, who relied 
more and more upon his ever ready sym- 
pathy and his trained business energy and 
skill. 

Some months later Mr. Wabbleson was 
again dispatched by the firm to purchase 
the Foncé tract, Ma’m’selle Julie being 
now competent to sell and anxious to dis- 
pose of her estate and remove from the 
scene of so much sorrow to join her 
friends in Montreal. At the end of a fort- 
night, during which Mr. Wabbleson had 
not satisfactorily reported, he received the 
following telegraphic message from the 
firm : 

W. Wabbleson, Sprague Station : 

Have you purchased the Foncé tract? Wire 
answer. DALRYMPLE, 

To which the wires returned the follow- 
ing answer: 

Dalrymple, Grand Rapids : 

Married it this morning, and raise price 
twenty thousand. Wedding trip to Montreal. 
Accept my resignation. Full report by mail. 
W. WABBLESON. 








AFTER ELK IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCE. 


BY ED. W. SANDYS. 


WHAT 
grander 
game ever 
filled the 
sights of a 
rifle than a 
full-grown 
budi etk? 
The lordly 
moose, judg- 
ed by size 
alone, may 
be the king 
of American 
cervide, but he is 
a clumsy-looking, 
awkwardly put to- 
gether brute after 
all. Not so the elk. 
Clean cut and shapely as a blooded horse, 
and with a beautiful lean, breedy-looking 
head, bearing the most imposing set of 
antlers ever worn by beast, he is grace- 
ful in every line, and an aristocrat every 
inch of him, from his hard clean legs to 
the loftiest tine of his wondrous dagger- 
pointed head gear. It would be difficult 
to imagine a nobler-looking animal than 
a bull elk during the “rutting season,” 
when, of course, he is at his best. Every 
fibre of his handsome bulk then thrills 
with passion, and he roams free and fear- 
less in royal pride — now crashing his im- 
mense antlers against some tree or shrub 
in sheer exuberance of wild spirits ; anon 
sending his wondrous musical challenge 
pealing flute-like among the moonlit 
crags, or listening in fierce impatience for 
the response—be it a message of love 
from some coy young cow or a ringing 
blast, wild and defiant as his own, from 
some lusty rival. 

The magnificent antlers of the elk, at 
once his crowning glory and his bane, 
are, in spite of their astonishing size, shed 
regularly and reproduced as are the ant- 
lers of the common Virginia deer. Look- 
ing at the wonderful beams and tines of a 
perfect heady it is difficult to realize that 
such antlers can be grown in a few 
months, but they are so grown neverthe- 
less — formed beneath a “velvet” cover- 
ing in true deer fashion, the circulation 
and attendant horn-forming process grad- 






ually failing as the antlers approach com- 
pletion. Finally the point of every tine 
is true tapered and the velvet covering 
withers and dies. Then the bull, who has 
for some time carefully guarded his ten- 
der head against any possible blow or in- 
jury, suddenly appears transformed. His 
antlers are completed and he knows it ; 
he thrashes his head against every sturdy 
bush and rasps and rubs against the trees 
to get rid of the last remnants of the “ vel- 
vet’ and to properly polish his weapons. 
At last every point is needle-sharp, every 
inch of antler brightly polished, and rivals 
must look to themselves, for our hero will 
straightway a-wooing go. He cares not 
a rap whether he meet rival or sweetheart 
first — in fact he’s just spoiling for a row, 
and he generally gets into one in amazing 
brief time. 

When two evenly- matched bulls run 
foul of each other during the “ rutting ” 
season a desperate conflict is sure to fol- 
low. Fierce snorts of defiance and great 
eyes blazing with wrath proclaim the 
coming tourney ; then follow lightning- 
like charges, rapid sparring of opposing 
points, clattering of antlers, thrusts, feints, 
retreats and mighty pushings and plung- 
ings—perhaps for hours. Should courage 
fail one of the champions it is extremely 
difficult for him to get away safely. He 

ust keep his head to his foe, for to at- 
tempt to turn would invite a charge that 
would probably land half a dozen bayo- 
nets in his intestines or lungs. Not infre- 
quently in these mad combats the oppos- 
ing antlers become. hopelessly interlocked 
and the gladiators both perish miserably. 
This is one case in which the disadvan- 
tages of having such head gear become 
painfully apparent, but the real justifica- 
tion of my statement that the antlers are 
the elk’s bane is found in the fact that 
they complete a rarely beautiful head for 
ornamental purposes, and a horde of mis- 
erable game butchers slaughter the ani- 
mals mercilessly for the sake of the dol- 
lars the heads command. 

It is a matter forthe very deepest regret 
on the part of every good sportsman that 
such a noble beast as this should seem- 
ingly be doomed to extinction at no very 
distant day. Only a short time ago elk 
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were quite numerous in the Northwest and 
Western States and in Canada, but reck- 
less, senseless destruction by professional 
hunters has so reduced their numbers that 
but few now haunt the old ranges. 

Originally the elk was very widely dis- 
tributed over the American continent, 
ranging doubtless from the Atlantic to 
the great mountain ranges of the far West, 
and over all the Northern States and the 
greater portion of what may be termed 
Southern Canada. I have found portions 
of the half-decayed antlers while shooting 
in Western Ontario, and I believe a bull 
elk was killed in Ontario about 1855. 
During the winter of 1876-7, while shoot- 
ing in Michigan woods, I often heard of a 
“big buck, big asa horse, that would only 
trot and had horns like atree.” More 
than one trapper told me he had seen 
the slots of this “ buck,” and from the de- 
scriptions given, which tallied closely, the 
“buck” in question must have been a 
bull elk. 

At present Wyoming probably contains 
as many elk as any State in the Union, 
the Shoshone Mountains in Northern Wy- 
oming affording them favorite haunts, as 
do also many remote points in the Rocky 
and Cascade Mountains. A few may yet 
be found in the Little Missouri bad lands. 
In Canada their range extends westward 
from the eastern limits of Manitoba to 
the Rockies and adjacent ‘ranges. Small 
bands, rendered very shy by an unsought 
acquaintance with the settlers, may be 
found in Southern Manitoba, notably 
about the Tiger Hills and Pembina Moun- 
tains. And some personal experience 
with the elk of that district may explain 
why the pursuit of this lordly brute is 
hard and uncertain work. 

Near the Pembina Mountains dwelt a 
rugged old settler, by name Hanks, and 
with him dwelt a tall, wiry “Breed” 
hunter, called Dave, or “Injun Dave,” 
according to taste. The adjoining “ half 
section” to the property controlled by 
Hanks and his “Breed” chum was se- 
cured in the spring of ’88 by a warni per- 
sonal friend of mine, and the first thing 
he did, after getting his lonely little 
shack built and completing a few need- 
ful tasks, was to make a closer acquaint- 
ance with Hanks and Dave. About the 
next thing he did was write to me to 
come North and visit him and have some 
shooting, to which invitation I responded 
in person. 

My host Tom was not an exhaustive 
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worker ; he had a small annuity and was 
quite prepared to enjoy wild life in bach- 
elor freedom for a few years, and let 
other folks improve his land in value by 
improving the land all round it. I have 
a dim, hazy idea that perhaps his family 
sent him up there to help him curb 2 
chronic inclination to kick over the traces 
and seed down city boulevards with wild 
oats, but anyway there he was, and soon 
made me feel quite at home with him and 
with Hanks and Dave. We had plenty 
of field: shooting until the water fowl 
swept southward and the “chickens” 
grew wild and “packed,” and then our 
minds drifted to big game, and when the 
first heavy snow came we were keen for 
elk, or deer, or bear, or anything too big 
to carry. 

Meanwhile we had cemented and 
double riveted a friendship with our sturdy 
neighbors, and most of our evenings were 
spent together after a good day’s shooting. 
Snow had already begun to fall, and one 
night after a storm we heard the “click- 
clack ’’ of snowshoes outside the shack, 
and presently Hanks entered, followed by 
the silent Dave. 

“ Fellers, I brung Dave over fur a game 
o’ cinch, an’ we kin hev a squat round fur 
a couple o’ hours, an’ if you fellers is grit 
fur a hunt we'll try fur an elk in the 
mornin’, I seen tracks ter-day back in the 
bush when I was gettin’ out poles.” 

This was exactly the kind of news we 
were glad to hear; we were undeniably 
“grit” for all the hunt they chose to 
spring on us. We got everything in readi- 
ness, had a few rounds of cinch, and bade 
our guests good night with the understand- 
ing that we should meet at daylight. As 
they clattered out into the brilliant night 
Hanks suggested : 

“ Best put on the shoés ter-morrow ; the 
snow ain’t so deep, but it’s drifted quite a 
lot here ’n there, an’ the pools an’ ground 
ain’t froze tight in the timber. So put 
‘em on anyhow, an’ thar’ll be more dry 
feet, mebbe, when we strike home.” 

Tom routed out a lot of old snowshoe 
club toggery that had seen better days, 
and we were able to pick out a couple of 
pairs of moccasins, enough old socks and 
two hard - looking tuques. When Hanks 
saw us in the morning he remarked : 

“ By gum, but you fellers zs torty-look- 
ing cusses, ain’t you now? You'd scar the 
horns off a bull elk clear to Dakota!” 

Long Dave snickered in a peculiar non- 
committal fashion ; evidently while saying 
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nothing he was doing a heap of thinking. 
We cared little for their opinions, as the 
rigs were comfortable and workmanlike 
enough. 

Hanks led us at an awful gait, and at 
first we decided that the snowshoes were 
a nuisance, but his advice was good after 
all, for drifts were numerous and the 
broad spread of the shoes helped us over 
many treacherous spots. Having arrived 
at a range of low, well - timbered hills, 
Hanks explained : 

“*Bout a mile yonner’s where I seed 
tracks ; you fellers best scout along that 
thar side, an’ mean’ Dave ’ll take a long 
here. We ain’t liable to get more’n five 
miles apart at no time an’ we can meet 
sumwhar ’bout noon if we don’t find 
nuthin’; but I reckon thar’s kwite a druv 
of ’em hereabouts.” 

We accordingly parted, Tom and I 
shaping a course along the southern slope 
of the hills. It was not at all cold in the 
shelter of the moderately dense timber, and 
we trudged ahead steadily, keeping our 
weather eyes open for the first “sign.” 
We had covered perhaps five miles when 
I noticed a faint trail leading over a small 
mound. Following this for a few yards 
we came to a fair expanse of clean snow 
sheltered from the wind, and here the 
sign was plain enough. 

“What think you of these 
Thomas?” 

“ Elk tracks—bet yer life!” 

“Right! Now, they were made yester- 
day, and perhaps we may as well hold our 
direction. The elk is as likely to be in 
one place as another—lots of feed every- 
where.” 

“Lead on, McSwiggler; I will follow 
whither thou darest go,” said Tom, and 
we moved forward, scanning every foot of 
ground in sight as we proceeded. Half 
an hour later I found many tracks cer- 
tainly not five hours old, and was just 
going to signal Tom, when that worthy 
threw himself flat in the snow and pointed 
straight ahead. Ina little opening, per- 
haps a fourth of a mile away, stood an elk 
—a great; big bull elk, with magnificent 
antlers, and he was leoking right at me, 
while here and there on either side of him 
certain movements in the brush suggest- 
ed other elkg I didn’t dare flop down as 


things, 


Tom had done for fear of alarming the 
bull, so I did what was probably the best 
thing to do,-z. ¢., stood perfectly still and 
returned my animal friend’s searching 
stare. 


At last. the bull turned slowly, 
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showing no signs of alarm, and led his 
band gradually over a hill and out of 
sight. We followed at our best pace, and 
I will never forget my sensations as we 
neared the crest of the hill over which the 
band had walked. Here probably was 
the grand opportunity of a lifetime to kill 
a quarry fit for the gods to chase. The 
elks would perhaps be feeding just beyond 
the brow of the hill—maybe not fifty yards 
beyond. We slipped off our snowshoes, 
put on our mittens and got down on all 
fours. “Not a sound for your life,” I 
whispered, and then we crawled like a 
couple of blanketed mountain lions to the 
shelter of a small clump of snow-laden 
shrubs, from which we could command the 
farther slope. Nearing this I pulled off my 
right mitt with my teeth, and at the same 
time stole a glance at Tom. “ His face! 
ye gods, his face!” I nearly exploded 
with laughter. It was gray ; it was seamed 
with agonized lines ; it bore an impression 
which might have suited the countenance 
of the gentleman who solved the mystery 
of “The Lady or the Tiger.” William 
Tell in the moment of his trial, nor Cran- 
mer going to the stake—no! nor, for that 
matter, bluff King Hal with an attack of 
colic, never bore such a face as Tom’s, 
nor showed such a blending of doubtful 
fear, of noble resolve and present misery. 
I reached out my toe and gently poked 
him. He fairly spat like a cat and started 
in one convulsive twitch that lifted him 
bodily an inch from the ground. 

“Are your nerves all right?” I whis- 
pered. “Y-yas, they-all-ite.” The words 
burst from his mouth like a quail getting 
out of briars. Slowly, silently, as fog rises, 
we lifted our heads above the clump of 
brush. For one brief instant we stared 
eagerly at the picture before us, and 
then— then I sat up in that cold-blooded 
Manitoba snow and asked Tom pointedly 
“if it just wasn’t hard luck.” The 
elk were slowly trotting across an “open” 
half a mile to the west. For a moment 
all seemed lost, but watching them we 
noticed how slowly they were traveling 
and saw them halt at last just within the 
cover. Not one seemed to notice the 
back trail and we decided that they had 
neither heard us nor suspected our pres- 
ence. Moreover, the ground they were 
now in offered, if anything, an easier ap- 
proach than our first attempt. So, after 
waiting a bit, we donned shoes again and 
tramped behind the hills until directly to 
leeward of the band. Then we climbed 
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the hills, and under the shelter of friendly 
cover moved noiselessly and rapidly as 
possible toward where the band was last 
seen. No elk in sight ; so we stole ahead 
through the brush about the “ open ” till 
we struck the trail they had left. Once 
more the tell-tale shoes were removed, 
and we worked along as fast as possible 
through perhaps three hundred yards of 
cover. Another and larger “open” was 
reached, and our eyes swept anxiously 
over its snowy breadth. This is what we 
saw: Away at its further limit, in a sort 
of avenue of big timber, were huddled 
a tumult of elks —we saw two puffs of 
smoke stream from a big tree, two reports 
came crashing over the “ open,” two grand 
bulls went down ; then the remainder of 
the band, nine in all, streamed away over 
the hills, trotting as only elk can trot. 
A moment later the figures of Hanks and 
Dave bounded from their cover, and we 
knew that if we had enjoyed only hard 
luck they had got glorious game. 

For a few moments we watched the 
survivors of the band as they crossed the 
open, trotting in a fashion that we knew 
meant covering several miles ere the 
speed would relax. Once they swerved 
slightly in their course, and the wild idea 
of making a dash to head them rose, only 
to be dismissed instantly. No use to 
think of them any more ; they were lost. 

A gray, fluffy-feathered “ moosebird ”— 
the “whisky jack,” or jay of the North— 
came drifting silently asa blown leaf from 
some unknown retreat, and perched upon 
a twig within a yard of my nose. He 
knew right well that game had been killed, 
and had come, as his kind invariably do, 
to claim his trifling tribute of offal. His 
beady little eyes peered inquisitively into 
my face, and he uttered a faint cry that 
sounded very like “ wauk—wauk,” and we 
knew we had to walk farther than our 
wearied limbs would carry us comfortably. 

We went over and lent a hand in mak- 
ing the game as safe as possible ; then all 
started upon the long tramp to the shack, 
good ten miles away. 

“ Click-clack, creak-creak, click-clack ” 
the shoes rose and fell in measured ca- 
dence, Hanks setting the pace and mak- 
ing it a.corker. Through the timber, 
across “ Opens,” up hill, down dale, right 
in the teeth of a nor’-east breeze we went 
without a check, until Hanks at last drop- 
ped back to fix the strings of his shoe. 
My feet were getting very sore, the hor- 
tible mal de racquet was about to claim a 
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victim; ‘Tom, too, was weakening, but 
Dave, who had assumed the post of pace- 
maker, rattled us merrily along. 

Evening almost, and the shack good- 
ness knows where! Would I ever get rid 
of those confounded shoes? I was in 
agony ; would that Indian brute never let 
up? 

Dave had reached the edge of the 
cover bordering another “ open,” when he 
paused as if struck by lightning. I pull- 
ed up in turn, as Tom stumbled on the 
tails of my shoes. Hanks was some little 
distance behind. 

“Dave! What the dev ” 

He turned his head like a flash and fair- 
ly ground his white teeth in fury. His 
marvelous eyes blazed like coals and his 
bronze face worked and twitched in every 
inch of its weatherbeaten surface, as he 
hissed “ Dar um elk !—two—tree—seex— 
nine! Give it to um! — queeck !— 
queeck !” 

We were right at the edge of the cover, 





-and in the open, a hundred yards off, were 


the elk, two big bulls and a cow staring at 
us, the rest lying down. 

Tom’s rifle exploded first, pointed heav- 
en knoweth where; his stumble and as- 
tonishment had rattled him completely. 
Dave and I pulled together—Hanks was 
too far behind. ‘The band, save one bull, 
made off at once as Dave and I dashed 
from the cover ; we pulled up and blazed 
away at the bull again, as he turned and 
followed his band, pounding away at a 
big, swinging trot, but evidently hit hard. 

Dave dropped on one knee, I stood up, 
and the repeater began to talk. “ Crack- 
crack - crack - crack - crack - crack!” we 
worked the levers as fast as ever men did, 
the snow flew in clouds about him, but 
the regal brute struggled on, though he 
flinched repeatedly. Finally he disap- 
peared in the cover. Dave borrowed 
some shells and fled like a tan-colored 
hound in pursuit, after saying : 

“Shack jess over um hill—you go 
dur.” I was too muscle sore for a chase, 
so the three of us set out for the shack. 
Night closed, we had fed and rested well, 
the clock pointed to 9:30, when we heard 
“click-click ” outside, and presently Dave 
entered—the “tiredest looking” mortal I 
ever want to see. He was covered with 
hoar frost from head to foot, but he 
pitched a fragment of bloody skin upon 
my knee and sat down witha great grunt 
of relief, which wound up with “Got um 
bull !”’ 
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A southerly wind and a cloudy sky 
Proclaims a hunting morning. 

OX hunting at the present day is 
practically unknown over a large 
portion of the United States. 
Apart from the dearth of foxes, the 

sport cannot be followed to any great 
extent in many localities, owing to the 
physical configu- 
ration of the coun- 
* try and to its being 
far too heavily tim- 
bered to admit of a 
cross-country 
burst. But fox 
hunting in Great 
Britain may be 
considered a_na- 
tional institution, 
so generally is the 
sport followed. 
Almost every 
county in England 
has its pack or 
packs of hounds, but the créme de la 
créme of the hunting country is in “the 
Shires,” as the counties of Leicester, 
Rutland and Northampton are called. 
These counties are the very heart of the 
grass country of England. The scenery 
has incurred the reproach of being tame ; 
nevertheless it has a quiet pastoral beauty 
peculiarly its own, and its broad undulat- 
ing pastures are unrivaled for the pur- 
poses of the chase. 
The town of Melton Mowbray, Leices- 
tershire, frequently called “the hunting 
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metropolis,” is the Mecca of the fox 
hunter. It is a quaint, sleepy old market 
town of some six thousand inhabitants, 
picturesquely situated on the banks of 
the small River Eye. There is nothing 
particularly striking about it except the 
fine old cathedral - like church, whose 
square, massive tower is a prominent ob- 
ject in the landscape. 

The surrounding country is purely agri- 
cultural, and the succulent grasses of its 
rich pastures annually fatten thousands 
of valuable steers for ultimate conversion 
into that famous “roast beef” which is 
the pride and boast of “old England.” 
It is the home of the fox, for whose espe- 
cial benefit 
many quiet 
nooks and cor- 
ners in the rich 
bottom lands 
are fenced in 
and given 
over to tan- 
gled growths 
of thorn and 
thicket, called 
coverts, in the 
depths of 
which reynard 
makes his 
“earth.” 

In the sum- 
mer months 
Melton Mowbray is one of the dullest 
places conceivable. Nothing occurs to 
break its depressing lifelessness save the 
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hebdomadal market day, when scores 
of substantial - looking farmers come 
into town from the country side to dis- 
pose of farm produce and discuss mat- 
ters agricultural over “pints of ale” or 
“glasses of hot grog” in the bar par- 
lors of the Bell and the George. But 
when the dull days of November come 
round, when the wind, whistling through 
the naked branches of the trees with 
dismal wail, suggestive of approaching 
winter, whirls away the few remaining 
leaves whose superior vitality has with- 
stood the rude autumnal blasts; when 
fogs and vapors hang all day about the 
edges of the woods and coppices and 
the cheerless landscape is enveloped in 
a blur of misty gray; when the cattle 
leave the sunless and rain-sodden pas- 
tures for the warm shelter of the yards, 
and the birds desert the bare hedge- 
rows for the more cheerful precincts of 
the farm, then the little town of Melton 
Mowbray, waking up from its summer 
torpor, assumes its liveliest aspect and 
is seen at its best. 

For at this time the votaries of the 
chase, upon whose annual visits the 
prosperity of the town in a measure de- 
pends, begin to arrive. Hunting boxes 
find tenants and the big hotels fill 
with guests. In the early mornings 
superb studs, each containing from 
ten to twenty costly hunters, admirably 
groomed and warmly clothed in coro- 
neted or crested blankets, may be seen 
on the roads in the vicinity of the town 
taking their matutinal exercise under 
the supervision of stud grooms, 

In the hotel yards horsey-looking in- 
dividuals are perpetually “ gettin’ up 
tops,” brightening bits and polishing 
spurs in the hopeless endeavor to sat- 
isfy the exacting requirements of the 
gentlemen of the hunt in these particu- 
lars, while during the morning hours 
dapper, smooth-shaven valets are con- 
tinually running to and fro with pink 
coats, top boots, breeches and all the 
paraphernalia of a sportsman’s outfit. 

After breakfast the streets begin to 
assume quite an animated appearance. 
Pink - coated gentlemen in_ spotless 
buckskins and immaculate “tops,” fair 
equestriennes in natty-looking hats and 
exquisitely - fitting habits, vehicles of 
every description — the barouche, with 
its costly pair of. grays, the gay and 
dashing tandem and the neat dog cart 
—are met at every turn, hastening to 
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the different meets. 
The astute and wily 
reynard, who all 
the summer has 
lived in luxurious 
ease upon the pro- 
ceeds of predatory 
excursions,no doubt 
feels that, with the 
approach of winter, 
his lordly leisure is 
Sai g at an end. 

At this season of 
the year he may not 
infrequently be seen slinking with de- 
pressed tail and furtive air through the 
dank grass beneath some tall hedgerow, 
as though his mind were full of dismal 
forebodings engendered by last season’s 
experiences, or busy in recalling the ex- 
act location of some friendly drain that 
may afford him timely shelter in the 
hour of need, or in weighing the respec- 
tive advantages of the different lines of 
country open to him to take when the 
howling pack invade his thorny retreat ; 
for at any moment now his postprandial 
nap may be rudely disturbed by the 
sound of the “twanging horn” and the 
dreaded baying of his canine foes. 

The hunting season lasts from Novem- 
ber to April. The opening meet is inva- 
riably held at Kirby Gate, a spot historic 
in the annals of the chase, a mile or so 
from Melton Mowbray. But little hunt- 
ing is done on this occasion ; hounds are 
simply ridden to covert as a matter of 
form. “ Kirby Gate” is more of a social 
function—a reunion of members of the 
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various hunts, who during the summer 
months have been widely scattered over 
the world in search of other forms of 
pleasure. Hundreds of spectators desir- 
ous of observing the ways and doings 
of “upper tendom,” attend both on foot 
and ‘on wheels.” Altogether Kirby 
Gate is perhaps the most brilliant assem- 
blage of the season. 

The season terminates with a couple of 
fashionable race meetings—the Melton 
Hunt steeplechases, held at the village of 
Burton Lazaars, a couple of miles from 
Melton Mowbray, and the Croxton Park 
races, held near Belvoir Castle, the seat 
of his Grace the Duke of Rutland. The 
“events” are open only to horses that 
have been regularly hunted during the 
season and are the property of farmers 
and gentlemen of the neighboring hunts. 
The riding is done by gentlemen jockeys, 
and everything connected with these 
meetings is exclusive and aristocratic. 

Within easy reach of Melton Mowbray 
are four celebrated packs of hounds— 
the Quorn, Captain Warner, M. F. H.; 
the Cottesmore, W. Baird, Esq., M. F. H.; 
Mr. Fernie’s (formerly Sir Bache Cu- 
nard’s), Mr. Fernie, M. F. H., and the Bel- 
voir, locally known as “the Dukes,” the 
Duke of Rutland, M. F. H., while the 
Pytchley, the South Notts and the Ather- 
stone are nearly as available. 

Each pack meets three times a week, 
the date, place and time of the meet be- 
ing published in all the local papers, and 
the meets together form an almost con- 
tinuous daily circuit. 

Where a pack of hounds is not main- 
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BELVOIR CASTLE FROM THE VALE. 


tained by subscription it is a luxury 
which none but the wealthiest can afford. 
The father of the late Sir Richard Sutton, 
of Genesta fame, estimated his expenses 
in connection with the Quorn during his 
mastership at £10,000 per annum, and 
while this is probably a generous expen- 
diture there is no doubt that the positior. 
of M. F. H., involving as it does the sup- 
port of a ‘small army of retainers and 
countless minor expenses, trifling in them- 


selves but formidable in the aggregate, is 


a very costly honor. 


The Cottesmore and Mr. Fernie’s are 
first-rate packs, each containing about 
fifty couples of hounds. The Quorn was 
for years the crack pack in “ the Shires,” 
but the premier position is, in my opinion, 
now held by the Belvoir, as fine a pack as 
lavish expenditure, judicious breeding and 
experienced training can secure. 

Belvoir Castle, the regal seat of the 
Duke of Rutland, is one of the stateliest 
of the “stately homes of England.” It 
is situated on the borders of Leicester- 
shire, about twelve miles from Melton 
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Mowbray, and occupies a noble and com- 
manding position on the summit of a 
considerable eminence. The view of 
woodland, vale and smiling pasture ob- 
tained from its windows and battlements 
is one of unrivaled extent and surpassing 
beauty. 
O’er all the boundless plain 

Belvoir’s lordly towers the sign to Lincoln sent, 
and called the sturdy Leicestershire yeo- 
men to the defense of their queen and 
country in the stirring times of the Span- 
ish Armada. 

For generations the dukes of Rutland 
have maintained the Belvoir hounds, until 
this famous pack has, as it were, become 
part and parcel of their inheritance. The 
present duke—John James Robert Man- 
ners, K. G., G. C. B., perhaps better known 
by his former title, Lord John Manners— 
is a statesman of experience and ability, 
and has held Cabinet positions in sever- 
al Conservative administrations. In his 
seventieth year he succeeded his brother, 
the late duke, who died unmarried in 
1888, and although he, like his eldest son, 
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the Marquis of Gran- 
by, is more of a states- 
man than a sports- 
man, he keeps up the 
traditions of his 
house, and the Bel- 
voir pack is main- 
tained in all its pris- 
tine excellence. 

A favorite tryst- 
ing place of “the 
Dukes” is Croxton 
Park, almost beneath 
the battlements of 
Belvoir. Meets at 
this spot are invaria- 
bly attended by large 
and aristocratic 
“ fields.” 

It has been my 
good fortune to wit- 
ness not a few of 
them, and to take 
part in several glo- 
rious cross-country 
bursts over grass and - 
plough, in the wake 
of the fastest pack 
in “the flying shires.” 

There is one in 
particular that I have 
good cause to re- 
member, the more so 
as it was the last 
time I ever rode to hounds, and now, like 
a mental beacon light, it stands upon the 
verge of that old life, illumining the pres- 
ent with a flood of cherished recollec- 
tions. 

At the close of the season of 18— I 
received an invitation to visit Leicester- 
shire from an old college friend of mine, 
who, having an income of something over 
£8,000 a year, could afford to indulge in 
such little luxuries as shooting and hunt- 
ing. His place was on the Pytchley or 
Harborough side, but on occasions of 
especial importance he migrated into the 
Melton country. 

A meet of “ the Dukes” was announced 
for Croxton Park, and as I expressed a 
wish to see this famous pack again, S : 
who is one of the most obliging fellows in 
existence, sent over a couple of his best 
hunters by rail to Grantham, which is 
about fourteen miles from Melton Mow- 
bray and four from Croxton Park. We 
followed the next day, arriving in Grant- 
ham late in the afternoon, the weather 
giving every indication of being favorable 
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for sport upon the morrow. We were up 
betimes next morning, and, having done 
ample justice to a substantial breakfast, 
admirably served by mine host of the 
Angel, we mounted and rode away for 
Croxton Park, where we found a crowded 
field. From every point a more than 
usually brilliant company of 


Fair women and brave men 


had assembled to view the sport. There 
were a couple of dukes, the noble master, 
the Duke of Rutland himself, and the 
Duke of Portland, one of the foremost 
sportsmen of England; an earl, also well 
known in the sporting world, lords and 
ladies galore, and a plentiful sprinkling 
of lesser notabilities, members of Parlia- 
ment, e¢ hoc genus omne, and scores of 
country gentlemen of more or less renown, 
to say nothing of the multitudes like my- 
self 
To fortune and to fame unknown. 

Hard-riding farmers in neat black Mel- 
ton coats and stout Bedford cords rode 
up on wiry, useful-looking hunters, touch- 
ing their hats to “the duke” as they 
passed, and gathered together in knots, 
discussing everything from the price of 
corn to the probable winner of the 
Farmers’ Plate at the approaching Crox- 
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ton Park Meeting. In short it was a meet 
to be remembered, and one that was am- 
ply convincing—if indeed conviction were 
needed—of the popularity of fox hunting. 
No need though to adduce proof of the 
manifold fascinations of the sport of 
sports. They are generally admitted, and 
once tasted, the one desire, like that 
of little Oliver, is for “more.” Given a 
good horse, a steady nerve, a strong 
scent, a straight - necked fox and a fast 
pack, can any mundane enjoyment com- 
pare with the delights of him who follows 
the chase? His cheek glows with life 
and health, his pulses throb with aug- 
mented vigor, his nerves are strung to an 
ecstatic pitch, his whole being thrills 
with a buoyant sense of exhilaration, and 
black care is for once unseated as the 
gallant horse bears him across the swell- 
ing pastures, with reynard a field ahead 
and the loud music of the pack ringing 
out upon the keen, crisp air. 

Shortly before noon Gillard, the hunts- 
man, on his famous old gray, rode up with 
the hounds and received the order from 
the master for Coston Covert. 

What a splendid day it was! Perhaps 
a better one for the prospects of sport 
never dawned. The wind blew keen and 
fresh from the southward, driving a faint, 
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smoke-like scud before it across the dull 
gray sky. It was the typical day of the 
old song : 


A southerly wind and a cloudy sky 
Proclaims a hunting morning, 


and our hearts beat high in anticipation 
of a “ glorious burst ’’ as we trotted down 
to the covert. 

Hardly had hounds entered than a 
loud and long “Gone away, go-0-o-ne 
away!” at the top end told us that rey- 
nard had been found at home. We had 
some little difficulty in extricating our- 
selves from the crowd at the covert side, 
and were unfortunate in making a bad 
start ; but after the first few fences were 
passed the outsiders fell away and the 
field settled down to business in real ear- 
nest. 

S was mounted on a magnificent 
hunter, with an amount of bone and sinew 
that bespoke plenty of speed and great 
staying powers, and I felt that the horse 
I bestrode — a powerful chestnut with a 
grand stride — would render a good ac- 
count of himself. Owing to the bad start 
we had obtained, we found ourselves on 
leaving the covert side at the tail end of 
the very large field; but as I settled my- 
self in the saddle I noticed that we were 
rapidly forging to the front. 

There, some distance ahead, was rey- 
nard, a gray-furred old “ varmint,” full of 
guile and stratagem —the survivor, no 
doubt, of many a desperate run—sturdily 
making his way across a twenty-acre pas- 
ture, evidently fit and determined to make 
the pace for us. Behind him baved the 
eager pack, running in a beautifully com- 
pact mass, sterns up, noses down, their 
deep tones blending in a swelling chorus 
of music that made the woodland ring 
again. 

Away we went, making for Woodwell 
Head. This is one of the very best lines 
in the Belvoir country, and when the pace 
is fast he must needs possess an unflinch- 
ing nerve and a good horse who would be 
in at the death. And the pace was fast 
from the very start ; for the scent was 
good and the fox a flyer—there was every- 
thing to make it so. Faster and faster it 
grew, the hounds tearing across the broad 
pastures. Over hedge and ditch we flew, 
the stride of our noble steeds lengthening 
almost to racing pace. 

Reynard, hard pressed, turned to the 
left for Granby Gorse, but finding the 
pace too hot to admit of a visit there he 
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made a wide detour and then bore away 
for Buckminster Ashes. As the pace 
grew hotter and the fences stiffer, empty 
saddles became the order of the day, and 
not infrequently we passed some luckless 
Nimrod extricating himself in a very be- 
draggled condition from the ditch into 
which he had been precipitately deposited. 
A stiff bit of ploughed land weeded out 
the last of the stragglers, and when we 
had crossed it there were only six of the 
field ahead of us— Gillard, three pink 
coats, a hard-riding farmer on a bay mare, 
and a young lady in a dark-blue habit, 
who had thus far ridden with a nerve and 
judgment that bespoke the bold and ac- 
complished horsewoman. 

After the ploughed land came a stretch 
of sloping pasture, bounded at the bot- 
tom by a thick blackthorn hedge, which 
masked a deep and treacherous - looking 
ditch. The pace down the slope was ter- 
rific. The field—there were only five of 
us now, one having refused at the last 
fence—were riding well together, and I 
felt my teeth clench involuntarily as we 
neared the tremendous blackthorn. Over 
went Gillard and one of the pink coats, 
side by side. 

The hard-riding farmer on the bay 
mare and the young lady in the dark-blue 
habit were riding neck and neck, the for- 
mer, if anything, slightly in advance. He 
endeavored to turn aside to enable her to 
take advantage of a gap, when his horse 
lost stride and came to grief as he rose at 
the fence, bringing his rider somewhat 
heavily to the ground. Fortunately he 
sustained no hurt, and his black coat was 
soon well to the fore again. 

Meanwhile the young lady in the dark- 
blue habit cleared the blackthorn in splen- 
did style, and then it came to our turn. 
S ’s horse, for some unaccountable 
reason, jumped short and landed his rider 
in the ditch. No bones were broken, 
however, and as mere bruises count for 
nothing in the hunting field S—— soon 
emerged none the worse for the mishap, 
though his pink coat had assumed an ap- 
pearance as varied as that accredited to 
Joseph’s. Quickly remounting he made 
another and more successful attempt at a 
spot lower down, and, thanks to a slight 
detour on the part of reynard, was not 
long in recovering his lost ground. 

I have a confused recollection of feel- 
ing a tremendous jerk at my wrists and 
of catching a glimpse of a yawning chasm 
beneath me, and I was safely over. We 
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were close to hounds now, and hounds 
were close at reynard’s heels. The old 
fox was beginning to show signs of dis- 
tress; his tail drooped and his tongue 
hung out. Still he bravely raced for life, 
as he had often done before. Another 
fence, and then, in the middle of a huge 
pasture, he turned and faced the howling 
pack with lips drawn back and teeth glis- 
tening in a snarl of defiance. 

In a moment more they rolled him over, 
and the game old “ varmint’’ died in the 
open, as every fox should. 

The hard-riding farmer on the bay 
mare, being first in at the death, became 
entitled to the brush, and, upon receiving 
the trophy, immediately presented it, as 
in courtesy bound, to the young lady in 
the dark-blue habit, who had almost 
gained it 2x propria persond, so boldly and 
closely had she ridden. The rest of the 
field soon began to come up and ere long 
quite a large company arrived at the 
scene of the death, everyone extending 
the heartiest congratulations to the hard- 
riding farmer on the bay mare and the 
young lady in the dark-blue habit. Some 





little time was spent here to give the 
horses a breathing spell, and then, as the 
day was yet young, Gillard proceeded to 
draw another covert. But as S 's 
horse, which had strained a shoulder in 
his mishap at the blackthorn fence, be- 
gan to show signs of lameness, and as 
we were some distance from home, we 
thought it best to hark back to Grant- 
ham, where we arrived late in the after- 
noon, not a little fatigued with the exer- 
tions of the day. Having turned the 
horses over to the stable hands and 
changed our mud-bespattered hunting 
attire, we sat down to the excellent fare 
of the Angel with appetites sharpen- 
ed by our long ride in the keen winter 
air. 

And when the inner man had been 
amply provided for we sought a snug sit- 
ting room, and, drawing our easy chairs 
to the warm fireside, abandoned ourselves 
to the enjoyment of a bottle of rare old 
port and a couple of fragrant havanas, 
recalling time and again, before retiring 
to rest, the incidents of our memorable 
“run with ‘the Dukes,’ ” 
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HARRY’S CAREER AT 
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BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


HE Turn-verein ball had come off, 
and the boys had attended it in 
due form. They had danced with 
Miss Frankenstein, Miss Himmel- 

deiner, Miss Rosenheimer, Miss Dop- 
pleschin and the Misses Gerhart, Ella and 
Minnie. “Mame” was Ella's sister. 
“ Minnie" was a Miss Hansen. There 
had been plenty of beer downstairs, but 
everything had been very respectable and 
well conducted. There was no doubt at 
all in the minds of all the freshmen that 
Ella was the prettiest girl in the ballroom. 
In her white dress stylishly cut, her pretty 
ribbons, her long gloves with seven but- 
tons, Harry had fairly lost his heart over 
her. He felt a strange amusement in the 
society of the pretty girl. She was very 
bright, rather gay, yet innocent. Harry 
amused Jack by his account of the Gerhart 
menage. 

“The night I went up there to call on 
Ella,” he said, “she introduced me to her 
father, a horny-handed old inventor, with 
the head and brow of Jove. I take it the 
old man is a sort of an ex-machinist. 
You know those fellows are always in- 
venting something. Mother Gerhart is a 
large, good-looking German woman, with 
fine eyes. Ella gets her eyes from her 
mother. They are very poor. But they 
go to one of the most ‘stylish’ churches 
in New Haven, they say, and the girls 
dress—don’t they ?—very nicely. When 
I called the old man had been work- 
ing at his apparatus — something in 
electricity Mame told me. His hands 
were all greasy, but he didn’t hesitate to 
shake. A funny thing was Ella saw it 


and blushed a bright red, while I coyly 
wiped my hand on my handkerchief. 
Ella seems so afraid that I will observe 
the evidences of their poverty. She’s a 
great girl; she’s got a good voice, and 
how fond they are of dancing! Even the 
old man, Jack; he is six feet high anda 
huge, kindly old fellow, well read in his 
native tongue, quotes Faust at you and 
Schiller ; he plays the violin and mamma 
plays the old rattley piano. It is a family 
that has seen better days—in Berlin. 
Everything in the house is as neat as 
wax.” 

“Oh, by the way,” interrupted Jack, 
“you were writing to your mother to- 
night. Did you—of course you told her 
all about the cake walk, the Turn-verein 
and the pleasing Gerhart family ?” 

Harry looked up. 

“TI confess I have grave twinges of 
conscience, but yet Ella is a very nice, hon- 
est girl; and as long as I am not espe- 
cially in love with her. e 

“Oh, of course then I would not men- 
tion her!” laughed Jack. 

“ Did you write to General Rives about 
it all?” 

“Why, no; papa would probably im- 
agine all sorts of things.” 

“Why, so would my mother,” 

“ People at home are always so eager 





‘to jump to conclusions,” laughed Jack. 


“ Now, how it would sound if they heard 
all the facts !” 

“Why, I consider it one of the reasons 
why a man ought never go to college in 
a place where his family lives. There are 
so many things 4 

“Yes, so many things.” 

“ Things which are nothing in them- 
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selves but jokes, fun, part of the life here. 
You don’t want our turkey episode blaz- 
oned out in print, eh?” 

“No, nor our sign steals. By the way, 
that gold tooth hanging out of that den- 
tist’s shop on the corner of York and Elm 
—I will own that golden tooth some day, 
shan’t I, Stamp, old man, eh?” 

“But about this girl. I’ve asked Ella 
to go to the ‘theayter,’ as she calls it, 
next Saturday night. Lydia Thompson, 
you know * 

“Oh, Harry! don’t. Everyone will be 
there and will see you!” 

“ By Jove, I’m not ashamed to be seen 
with Ella Gerhart!” Harry spoke with 
some heat. 

“Well, she is hardly in the set we will 
be in eventually, is she ?” 

“JT don’t care,” replied Harry, 
gedly. “I’m going to take her.” 

Jack was by this time undressed and in 
bed. He said nothing and went off gently 
to sleep as Harry sat up in the glow of 
the fire and excused himself for his grow- 
ing infatuation for the beautiful shop 
girl. 

Winter term, with its Junior Promenade 
—the swellest ball of the year—passed so 
rapidly that Easter vacation came upon 
them with almost a sudden surprise. 
There was so much to do—the recitations, 
the lectures, the outside fun, the balls— 
they went to four—the “ shows,” the mid- 
night escapades, the rows with the sophs, 
which gradually died out in fury as the 
year progressed. When they came back 
for the spring or summer term Harry 
was in the third division ; he had dropped 
from his lofty perch in the second, and 
the two chums were together. 

“ Ah,” said Jack, “it is all that Ella 
Gerhart—give her up, Harry.” 

Harry drew himself up rather stiffly. 

“ She is one of the sweetest, most inno- 
cent girls in the world,” he said. “ Be- 
sides, she will be a great help to me in my 
German.” 

Jack said nothing, but as he was going 
over to the “ gym” for a row on the 
weights (he and Thornton were getting 
up a Capital freshman crew to meet Har- 
vard in July), he merely whistled incred- 
ulously and went out. After Jack had 
gone a buggy drove up to Mrs, Gimly’s 
with a fast-looking nag. Harry muffled 
himself up in his great ulster, for the day 
was rather raw and “ springy,” and went 
down and got in. The livery-stable boy 
handed him a little bill. “ Fifty-seven 
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dollars !’’ Harry cried, amazed. 
this is an outrage!” 

“Well, it’s them ’acks, fer them balls is 
included, sir, an’ they’s at least ten bug- 
gies, sir.” 

And the stable boy winked. 

Harry drove off indignantly. He turned 
down Elm and out Whitney avenue. Who 
is that tall, pretty young girl in red rib- 
bons waiting on the path so expec- 
tantly? Ah, what a charming complexion! 
She is rather stylishly dressed, too. She 
has little feet and little white hands, un- 
gloved. Our hero gets out and gallantly 
helps her in, and they drive away to- 
gether into the sandy lanes toward Lake 
Whitney. Sheisvery happy. She laughs 
and “giggles.” She has implicit trust— 
and rightly, for is not Harry one of the 
finest fellows in all Yale College? * * * 
A half hour later, if one could see them, 
along a side lane, the horse is walking 
and her pretty head has fallen upon his 
shoulder. 

“And will you always—ae/ways—love 
me as you do now, Mr. Chestleton?” 
(Faintly.) 

“ Always; but of course you know 

“Oh, crickets! Look at that cow! 
That’s bad luck, sure!” 

A cow crossed their track. Pretty Ella 
Gerhart sat up very straight and refused 
to be comforted. There were tears of 


“ Why, 
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anticipated calamity in her fine blue 
eyes. 

“You're not afraid of a cow, Ella?” 

“No, but it’s a sign. Oh, Mr. Chestle- 
ton! you don’t vead/y care for me.” 

“I swear I 

“No, I ain’t one of your kind. I know 
it. I ought never to have met you. I 
ought never to see you again. Never! 
never !” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her, 
and the buggy drew out of the long wind- 
ing lane into the high road. They trotted 
home in time for his afternoon recitation, 
at which Harry made a dead flunk. He 
would do anything for that girl, he 
thought. Once or twice the crazy idea 
entered his boyish mind that he would 
leave college and marry her. 





CHAPTER XX. 


Harry soon had his afternoons well 
taken up with his nine. He practiced 
them every day at running, throwing and 
batting. One day the “ university” played 
them a practice game of five innings and 
had a remarkably difficult time hitting 
his pitching. Big Guthrie and huge 
Murdoch each fanned the air twice! It 
was in the early days, when an overhand 
throw was first allowed. Captain Hard- 
ing, after fouling twice, hit a feeble 
grounder to short and was easily thrown 
out. The freshmen almost won the game, 
the score being 3—4. 

An old ball player, who had played and 
pitched years ago on the Boston Excel- 
siors, taught Harry to pitch and to try 
some curves and “in shoots” of his own 
device. When throwing came in Harry 
followed up his teaching and could curve 
a ball so that it was almost impossible to 
hit it. He could not explain it himself. 
He called it a “knack.” Captain Hard- 
ing had wanted at the first organization 
of the ’varsity nine to put Harry on with 
Jim Danforth, but upper-class politics at 
first prevailed. 

One Saturday afternoon, fortunately, 
Curtis was ill and could not play. It was 
to be a practice game against the Am- 
herst nine. Danforth had been urging 
Harding to try Harry in the pitcher's box. 


“Try him, Captain Harding,” said Jim.” 


“T tell you he can curve a ball so that no 
one can hit it. Give him achance. The 
time has gone by when we can hope to 
beat Harvard by main strength and hard 


playing.” 
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“ I'll think of it,” replied Harding, and 
that afternoon he told Harry he could 
play in the Amherst game. 

So it happened that Harry, who had 
played short stop at Andover and had 
really pitched only one or two games be- 
fore he came to college, thus became a 
college pitcher. ‘The Amherst nine was a 
good one that year, but it could do nothing 
with him. Harry struck out thirteen men 
during the game and was allowed to pitch 
the entire nine innings. Yale won, 14 
to 3. The college papers came out and 
praised him very highly after that day. 
He was getting his hand in and putting 
on new “twists,” as they called it then. 
Danforth coached him. 

“ Oh, Dan !” said Harry one day, “ if we 
could put our freshman battery in the 
university nine!” 

“ Wait another year,” said Danforth. 

Meanwhile the days grew on into May 
and the summer term began in earnest. 
Somehow the various recitations seemed to 
grow easier, the whole college appeared 
to relax its tension, to grow more fond of 
amusement, to spend its time outdoors. 
The long looked for day arrived when 
freshmen were allowed to wear beavers, 
and there was inthe Andover crowd a 
swell dinner in consequence at Gradley’s. 
There were thirty fresh gentlemen present. 
The early part of the dinner was con- 
ducted with remarkable decorum ; but the 
iced champagne was very seductive. 
Jack, really for the first time, quite lost 
his head. There were speeches com- 
memorative of the occasion, and Jack 
could do nothing but sing and dance a 
ballet accompaniment. On the way home 
the freshmen marched up and sung before 
all the ladies’ seminaries of the city and 
sang discordantly, too, all the old, old col- 
lege songs. There were signs of commo- 
tion at upper-window blinds. A candle 
was lit, a few flowers were dropped out of 
a window and eagerly seized by the up- 
roarious students. Those midnight sere- 
nades at the seminaries, what terrible ex- 
hibitionsof student singing they were ! Yet 
how well rewarded! “ Upidee,” “ When 
Freshmen First We Came to Yale,” “ Laur- 
iger Horatius,” “ Nelly Was a Lady,” all 
the time-honored songs howled with a 
champagny fervor, yelled at the top of 
their young vociferous lungs, always. met 
with the never - failing appreciative re- 
sponse from the fair inmates. Perhaps 
they were well disposed in favor of the 
night howlers. ‘The “fem sems,” as they 
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were called, evidently required a very 
low standard of musical ability in their 
student admirers. 

Then came, too, in May the election in- 
to the sophomore societies. Harry and 
Jack were elected into Delta Beta Xi, 
while Thornton and Coles went to Phi 
Theta Psi. There was at this time about 
as much difference in relative rank of the 
two soph societies as there is between 
tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. ‘They 
have since met an untimely death by 
judicial decree. The tremendous secrets 
which were hidden beneath the Greek 
letters shall never be revealed by this 
pen! Nor shall the grip be divulged, nor 
the terrific initiation, nor the sacred pen- 
ates be dragged forth into the light of 
common day. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The sensation of spring term in boat- 
ing circles was the return of Ad or “ Bob” 
Clark, as he was familiarly called, with 
the English stroke “in his pocket.” He 
had spent three months in England, 
coached by boating celebrities of the 
London Rowing Club and by old ’varsity 
oars at Oxford. It was really to be an 
event in American rowing annals. The 
new stroke was said to be a novelty and 
to introduce a new principle. College 
boating affairs were at such a low ebb 
(even little Williams pushed the nose of 
her shell ahead of Yale the year previous 
at Springfield) that Clark was at once 
empowered to select his own crew and to 
test the new stroke for all it was worth. 
There - were plenty of detractors and 
plenty of “kickers,” but Clark fed on 
adverse criticism. He got together a 
crew which would obey him absolutely. 
In fact he compelled them to obey him 
by first thrashing each member of the 
crew. Then he went to work teaching 
them the intricate English stroke. His 
perseverance was marvelous. The crew 
learned his stroke in less time than any 
crew had ever “got together’ before. 
There were no coxswains in those days 
and the crews were composed of six, with 
the bow oar doing all the steering with 
his feet. Such was the general distrust 
in college, however, that the freshmen 
were put in the hands of Hamm, a pro- 
fessional trainer from Pittsburgh. Bob 
Clark said nothing, however, and even 
his enemies and detractors admired his 
quiet pluck. 
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The two crews, varsity and freshman, 
went to their training table about the 
middle of May. In those days—days so 
far back, O undergrad, that they date 
before the days of the new boathouse— 
the barn-like structure across the street 
fence, the steamboat wharf near the 
bridge, had only two lofts in use. In the 
upper loft were stored the antiquated 
boats of the old Yale navy. High ona 
beam was nailed the name of the first 
raceboat owned by Yale in 1843, called 
Pioneer, Yale, No. 1; near it was the out- 
line of the old Yale boat Zxce/stor, which 
won many a race from the New Haven 
oyster men in the early fifties. In those 
days they rowed from Sachem’s Head to 
the old wharf at New Haven. The shape 
of the old eight-oared Shawmut and a 
cut framed in oak hung near a dusty 
window. The Shawmut had stern sheets 
for six passengers, and the captain’s seat 
at the extreme stern of the boat was ele- 
vated above the gunwale, so that he could 
overlook the heads of his erew and spur 
them on to victory. There was a picture 
also of the Osceola, of eight oars and 
thirty-six feet long, which raced from the 
years 1847 to 1853. The picture of the 
Augusta, another eight - oared craft, con- 
tained beneath its frame a short and sim- 
ple history.* The boat was clinker built 
of red cedar with boxwood ribs, copper 
fastened, and cost when new $300, but 
was sold to ’52 for a supper. She was 
wrecked one windy afternoon in 1853 off 
Crane’s Bar while being towed with a 
load of straw toward the shore of Fort 
Hale, where the crew, dressed in white 
togas and with garlands of flowers on 
their heads, were intending to offer her as 
a burnt sacrifice to Neptune. 

The old boat house had no modern ar- 
rangements for “showers,” and it was 
the custom of the crews (hardy young 
rascals) to jump into the salt, brackish 
water off the float after rowing, as early 
as March. It never seemed to hurt them. 
On clumsy racks were hung the ’varsity 
six-oared shells, of the “shell period” 
from 1864 to 1870, and the revered craft of 
’65 and ’66, used by the famous “ Wilbur 
Bacon” crews of those years, warped now 
and out of shape. At one side were 
some further old cuts and memorabilia 
Among them an account of 
the “ Prize Regatta of ’56, the prize an 
elegant boat lantern.” The distance was 





* For which we are indebted to Mr. Bagg’s ‘* Four Years 
at Yale.” 
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three miles, and the Zyransit covered it 
in 21m. 12s., with the MVerefd second in 
22m. 4s., the Wautilus and Wa-Wa third 
and fourth. The Zramnsit was of the sci- 
entific school, with six oars only. ‘There 
were several old regatta posters in frames 
of those old times “ afo’ de wah,” when 
_races of sharpies, rowboats and all man- 
ner and kind of craft enlivened an after- 
noon on New Haven harbor. Near by 
hung a list of old raceboats, commencing 
with the Atlanta, 1850; the Excelsior, 1852 
(six oared) ; the Shawmut, the Phantom 
(five oared)*, the Halcyon (eight oared), 
purchased from Harvard, and the Undine. 
In those pleasant old days (our grand- 
mothers remember them) “the devotees 
of Mercury had boats consisting of forty 
feet of quarter -inch plank, brought to- 
gether at each end, carrying nothing but 
the crew and two boat hooks, gliding 
swiftly past with its ambitious load. The 





* From a list in the Yale Literary Magazine of June, 1857. 
‘That larboard bowsman must have 


The writer adds: 
been a Hercules!” 
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claims of Venus are not to be despised, 
however, and the broad, velvet-cushioned, 
prettily painted barges of the earlier day 
go struggling after, laden down to the 
water’s edge with their fair burden of 
New Haven’s fairest.” 

By the middle of May boating life was 
well started. Clark went ding - dong at 
his ’varsity crew, introducing several new 
little points of coaching they had taught 
him at Oxford. He took them far up the 
Quinnipiac, afar from the maddening 
crowd of student and town onlookers, who 
used to congregate on the old bridge and 
criticise the crew as Clark stroked them 
out around the oyster stakes and so on up 
the river. The crew did not look prom- 
ising, and the rowing wiseacres shook 
their heads. 

“We're trusting a good deal to Clark 
and his new-fangled ideas,” they said. 
The fact that Yale was a “tail ender” 
the year previous was one reason why 
Clark was allowed more freedom of ac- 


_ tion than he otherwise would have had. 
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CISCO FISHING 


BY ERNEST W. 


ROM the even- 

ing sky the 
light was fast 
disappearing as 
I stepped from 
the train at the 
little Wisconsin 
station of O : 
The mercury lack- 
ed but a few de- 
grees of the zero 
mark, so I  but- 
toned my warm 
coat more closely 
around my throat, 
drew on heavy 
gloves and _pre- 
pared for the usual 
three-mile ride out into the country. 
Upon the farther side of the track stood 
the conveyance which had been sent for 
me, drawn by old Jake, who was im- 
patient to be off. Soon we were speed- 
ing merrily homeward along the smoothly 
beaten highway. 

I had been invited to spend a morning 
with two mutual friends in their cisco 
shanty upon the then frozen waters of 
beautiful upper Nashota Lake, and was 
told to be on hand not later than sun- 
rise. Long before the first signs of ap- 
proaching morning were made manifest 
the clock broke forth with a rattle and a 
roar that brought me out upon the floor 
in a twinkling, and a moment later I was 
endeavoring with a pillow to stifle the 
thoroughly frenzied alarm, that the entire 
household might not be aroused. Donning 
my warm suit I descended the creaking 
stairs, carrying my foot covering in my 
hands. A bright fire was soon roaring in 
the kitchen stove and a pot of coffee 
shortly after puffing out its fragrant 
breath. A step was heard upon the fros- 
ty walk outside, and I admitted S ; 
who had called for me and whom I soon 
had seated at the table devouring cakes 
with an astonishing rapidity and in a 
manner highly inconsistent with his open- 
ing remark that he is not “at all hungry, 
but will just sit down and drink a cup 
of coffee” with me. Half an hour later 
we were tramping eastward, where the 
first uncertain streaks of dawn were be- 
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ginning toshow. The morning wassharp 
and frosty, with not a breath of air in 
motion, and as we proceeded rapidly on 
our way we speculated as to our probable 
success. S was sanguine and said 
fifty ; I, less confident, claimed half that 
number. 

As we neared our destination it grew 
lighter. Down a steep and stony hill and 
across a tiny trickling stream spanned 
by a diminutive but picturesquely arched 
bridge of stone, with the glorious lake lying 
close upon our right, we went. Thence up- 
ward we clambered and shortly found our- 
selves walking along a narrow ridge bor- 
dered on either side by a heavy tangle of 
second- growth timber. Once more we 
descended to the level and at last stood 
close upon the southern shore of the up- 
per lake. Peeping here and there through 
the narrow and scattering fringe of trees 
between us and the shore, we saw, out a 
furlong or more from the rocky banks, 
an irregular group of diminutive houses. 
Some clustered together in a neighborly 
manner, while others stood alone at a dis- 
tance. From the roofs of a few projected 
rusty lengths of stove pipe, and from 
two or three of these thin columns of white 
smoke curled upward into the crisp morn- 
ing atmosphere, indicating that the fish- 
ermen were already at their posts. 

Tackle was soon overhauled and put 
in readiness. “It’s going to be a good 
morning for our work,” observed M ; 
as he closely examined his decoy, an arti- 
ficial minnow some six inches in length, 
loaded with lead and trimmed with tin 
fins bent in sucha manner that, when low- 
ered into the water with a line, by means 
of measured jerks the decoy described 
wide circles, darting rapidly through the 
water. The fish are attracted by the 
swiftly-moving object and approach the 
open hole. Three or four lines with 
baited hooks were prepared, and S—— 
and I did the fishing, while M manip- 
ulated the decoy. We drew near the open 
hole as M lowered the line through 
the limpid depths down, down, hand 
over hand, foot by foot, until it was but 
a mere speck to the eye and finally dis- 
appeared altogether. A few moments 
later it touched the weedy bottom in 
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about fifty feet of water. Now M 
commenced the task of bringing the de- 
coy to the surface. At first the strokes 
were strong and slow, sending the min- 
now in wide circles to attract the atten- 
tion of any passing fish. The seconds 
lengthened into minutes, while the silence 
remained unbroken, except by the swish 
of the line through the water or the occa- 
sional cracking of the ice field. It was 
fast growing lighter and the water be- 
neath us had assumed an indescribably 
beautiful shade of green. As the sun 
rose higher objects could be seen at al- 
most incredibly great depths, and ere 
long a luminous reflection below warned 
us of the approach of our decoy and with 
straining eyes we scanned the water be- 
low us. 

Suddenly there came in view first one, 
then two, and a moment later two more 
shadowy forms. The decoy was accord- 
ingly worked in narrower circles, to hold 
the fish as they moved to and fro, seem- 
ingly tireless, ever on the move, now for- 
ward, now backward, yet gradually near- 
ing the surface. ‘What beauties!’ we 
whispered, as their silvery sides flashed 
for an instant. One especially large old 
fellow attracted the attention of both 
S and myself, and each mentally re- 
solved, to effect his capture if possible. 
“Now try the hooks,” muttered M ,and 
softly we obeyed. Three, four, five, six 
feet of the silken line were lowered, and a 
moment later our hooks were within the 
circle produced by the decoy and only a 
few feet from the moving fish. “That 
will do,” said M , and instantly two 
of the smaller fish approached the tiny 
baited hooks. When within six inches of 
them there was a moment’s hesitation, 
then a sudden dart forward, and obeying 
M ’s instructions we struck quickly 
but gently, and a few seconds later were 
unhooking our first prizes, after which 
they were dropped into a canvas bag 
hanging conveniently close by. 

Once, twice and thrice our decoy sought 
the weedy bottom before it brought up 
more fish ; but finally, when almost in de- 
spair, and as the decoy neared the open 
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hole, there slowly drifted across the space 
below us a truly patriarchal cisco. There 
was scarce a motion of fin or tail as he 
came into view, slowly working his enor- 
mous gills and glistening in his silver 
coat. Every individual scale on his form 
seemed to stand out in bold relief. Al- 
most in reach, and yet we dared not move 
for fear of alarming our -visitor. Slowly 
he passed from our line of vision, but 
feeling he would return we lowered our 
lines, and, sure enough, once more he 
floated diagonally across through the pale- 
green water. Even if he took either one 
of our hooks, would the frail tackle stand 
the strain? It was evident that the test 
would be made, for a pause ensued on 
the part of our guest. After an instant’s 
hesitation between the waiting hooks I 
gave mine a gentle little movement, and 
he took it~ with a rush, Striking just 
firmly enough to set the barb I prepared 
for the struggle. 

Forward and backward he surged, then 
downward, and I allowed all the line I 
could spare to run out. At the first sign 
of a pause I drew in rapidly hand over 
hand. Five minutes later he was com- 
pletely exhausted, and I had no difficulty 
in. bringing my prize up through the hole. 
And what a beauty he was, as with dis- 
tended eyes he lay quivering and gasping, 
resplendent in scales of silver and gold, 
eighteen inches in length, and weighing 
after our return home two and one-half 
pounds. We were so occupied with our 
work that we could scarcely realize how 
time had passed until the mission bell 
indicated the hour of ten. No fish had 
been seen for some time, and we stepped 
outside, glad once more to catch a breath 
of pure fresh air. It was a typical win- 
ter morning. Nature seemed in a joyous 
mood, for every little twig and branch was 
gaily decked with its filigreed wealth of 
silvery frost that shimmered and scintil- 
lated until our eyes turned away from the 
dazzling effect. 

Our morning’s sport was over, but we 
had thoroughly enjoyed a most satisfac- 


‘tory experience with that most delicate 


of lake fish—the cisco. 

















HORSEBACK SKETCHES. 


JANUARY RIDES. 


BY JESSIE F. O'DONNELL. 





When icicles hang by the wall. 
— Shakespeare. 


THE impressive stillness of the winter is 
upon the earth. January has locked the 
brook’s violin in a case of pearl; the deep 
bass viol of the river murmurs unheard 
*neath its crystalline cover, and there are 
fetters of silver to hold in even the cata- 
ract’s thunder and diamond-starred blank- 
ets to muffle its organ tones. Over vast 
fields the snow spreads noiselessly its soft 
coverlet and our horses gallop through the 
quiet streets unheard. 

Strangely still are these January rides, 
except for our ripple of conversation and 
laughter. The birds which haunted the 
country roads have long since sought the 
summer land; the bobolinks which once 
carolled in our northern meadows are rev- 
elling in the Carolina rice fields ; robin 
and bluebird have sought a balmier clime ; 
the tiny yellow warblers that flitted across 
the green orchards, as if the golden dan- 
delions had taken wing, have gone long 
since ; and the Baltimore oriole, once 
whistling joyously from the roseate tops 
of the apple trees, is now flitting through 
the orange groves of the South. Where 
the grass and buttercups waved over the 
cosy homes of the ground bird the snow 
has deeply drifted, and forsaken nests, 
once screened from view by a wealth of 
foliage, now cling desolately to the bare 
boughs. 


Mine is the song of an empty nest, 
sings Hal, pointing to one half 
with snow, and I respond with 
Phelps’ lines : 


filled 
Miss 


There is no sadness in the world, 
No other like it here or there— 
The sadness of deserted homes 
In nests, or hearts, or anywhere. 


But the birds have not all deserted us. 
The despised English sparrow is not the 
only one who braves our New York win- 
ters. In the autumn the snowbirds come 
to us from the far north; they are fa- 
miliar little creatures and come confidently 
into our door yards for food, and will 
allow us to bring our horses quite near 
before they fly away. 

We often see in our January rides a 
flock of snow buntings sweep luminously 
across the sky and descend upon the 
withered weeds, scattering the seed in 
showers on the snow and running to pick 
it up with much bustle and chatter. 

In the pastures that skirt the woodlands 
the hardy black-capped titmouse, with his 
restless head and familiar “ chickadee,” 
gleans the oily seeds of-the wild sun- 
flowers that stand out brown and with- 
ered against the snow, or in the woods 
darts about the pine and spruce trees with 
nuthatches and creepers, in whose com- 
pany he is often seen. . 

When the day is mild enough — and 
there come days when a June sky, blue 
as a forget-me-not, smiles upon a world 
with the breath of October in its veins— 
we ride to the woods and watch the nut- 
hatch pass spirally round and round the 
beeches, peering curiously beneath the 
lichens for the eggs and larve of insects, 
or we listen to his hearty “ quank, quank” 
from the bleak, snowy woods. Here, too, 
the little downy woodpecker braves the 
rigors of midwinter and taps cheerily 
upon the leafless trees, the blue jay sounds 
his harsh alarm cry at our approach and 
the crows hold winter caucuses in the 
tall pines. If chance favors us we may 
meet a flock of pine grosbeaks, a golden- 
crowned kinglet fluttering the bright feath- 
ers of its crown, or a tree sparrow singing 
as cheerily as when May broke into music. 
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Squirrels look out at us curiously, and by 
the borders of streams we may see the 
footprints of the muskrat or perhaps in 
overhanging branches catch a glimpse of 
some sleepy owl. 

The snow is January’s characteristic 
charm. In December it is often late and 
falls lightly, but poorly covering the bare, 
brown earth, and its purity may become 
dinginess in February thaws; but there is 
scarcely anything more impressive than 
its January loveliness as we ride to some 
distant upland, whence we may look over 
unbroken miles of vast level snow fields, 
white, restful, spotless, perfect. A feel- 
ing of isolation comes to us. In summer 
we might turn off from the road and, un- 
less there were formidable fences to bar 
our progress, canter across these fields, 
green and golden with their grasses and 
buttercups. Now to reach that point, 
seemingly near, we must ride two miles 
around by the beaten road. This soft 
carpet of snow will never hold our weight, 
even 
formed. It is as if a miniature ocean had 
widened between us and the coveted hill. 

One cannot wonder that poets have 
sung again and again of the snow, for it is 
unique in its beauty, and the silent falling 
of the snow flakes is one of the most 
poetical phenomena of nature. What 
wonderful forms are theirs — crystalline 
stars that might shine in the firmament 
of Fairyland—pearls that a mermaid 
might deign to wear! Or are the snow 
flakes themselves stray elves from the Ice 
King’s palace? One could well imagine 
them so as they hasten down, singly, in 
crowds, languidly, impatiently, gently, as 
in benediction, or whirling madly in a 
furious storm, yet ever with matchless 
grace. What suggestions they bring one 
by contrast with widely different things, by 
likeness with things akin! We remember 
the sweet warm woods blue with violets, 
as we bring our ponies to a standstill on 
the edge of a familiar grove and peer in 
through the trackless aisles; we know 
that under the thick drifts of the marshes 
the cowslips are spinning their gold. 
These flower-like flakes remind one of the 
field daisies ; they hint of the lilies of the 
valley in the garden and the strawberry 
blossoms in the meadow grass, and while 
riding past old orchards in a lazy fall of 
snow one could almost fancy some magic 
had crystallized the fruit blossoms into 
snow flakes. 

The meadows and lawns passed in 
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January rides present a striking contrast 
in their whiteness to their summer brill- 
iancy, yet there are delicate sugges- 
tions of color in even the whitest of 
new-fallen snow. The wind-ruffled sur- 
*face has faint grays and elusive blues 
which deepen where the sharply-defined 
shadows of tree and shrub stretch across 
it. The crystalline crust formed by sun 
and frost has the clear water blues and 
greens that merge into each other, and 
the sun flashes into light a million fleet- 
ing, vanishing jewels — emerald and sap- 
phire gleams, the red radiance of rubies, 
the topaz’s yellow glow and the opaline 
lustre which blends them all. 

Against the snow the brown, dead 
weeds, unnoticed in November’s dullness, 
reveal undreamt-of beauty; the dark 
trunks of trees intensify the snow’s white- 
ness, and the evergreens keep the secret 
of the summer in their loyal hearts. 

A rider takes much note of the sky in a 
season of bare branches and hidden vege- 
tation, when there is little to intercept 
the view or distract the attention. Well 
worth observation it is, for, though its 
coloring is less brilliant than that of sum- 
mer, it is infinitely varied and lovely. 

The sky picture does not vary much 
during the day, though at times fleecy 
clouds chase each other over a ground- 
work tinted like a robin’s egg ; the pre- 
vailing tint is neutral, on dull days white 
or pale gray, or the sun struggles through 
only to retire in a cloud of snow. The 
next day he is still hidden, but shines 
faintly through a veil so white and trans- 
parent. it dazzles the eyes; then there 
comes a day when you fancy that the sky 
would be blue if the wind had not blown 
the color out of it, and at last the sun 
shines radiantly in a setting of pure 
azure. 

Merry, merry rides are these January 
ones! No day dreaming on horseback 
with the mercury falling steadily to zero ! 
Swift gallops past the skaters on the 
pond, past children coasting on the hills 
and through the village streets, where 
sleigh bells jingle cheerily. What merry 
music they make while the gay cutters 
dash back and forth! When the new 
year chimes peal forth joyously from the 
steeple, the sleigh bells fling back a gay 
response and our horses bound over the 
frozen roads in a swinging gallop that 
harmonizes with the happy bells, the 
world seems goodly and fair and “the 
lines fallen unto us in pleasant places.” 














SADDLE AND SENTIMENT. 


BY WENONA GILMAN, * 





CuHapter VII. 


THE PORTRAIT. 


‘‘ A shadow came and lingered where the sun- 
light stood before.” —Anna Katharine Green. 


HERE was a delightful breeze blow- 
ing through the conservatory that 
reached neither the library nor 
drawing room in the stately town 

house occupied by Mr. Ormsby and his 
charming niece. Surrounded by the glory 
of tropical flowers in every color that 
nature can improvise and combine, Vir- 
ginia sat with Liitzow beside her. 

His visit had already lengthened itself 
beyond the time usually allotted for a first 
call, but the conventional had died an 
untimely death, if it had ever existed, be- 
tween these two. Virginia, in a gown of 
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amber crépe, had rarely if ever appeared 
to better advantage, and the young 
Hebrew was forced tc take his emotions 
well in hand to prevent an outburst of that 
love which he felt to be the master senti- 
ment of his life. But the time was not 
ripe, he told. himself repeatedly, and he 
must wait. 

She was swinging idly, dreamily, in the 
hammock of Delight. He was upon the 
bridge of the vessel of Hope, gazing 
about with the practiced eye of an expe- 
rienced skipper, lest there be a tiny cloud 
upon the horizon that portended danger, 
if not doom. 

“ Halstead tells me that you are an or- 
phan, Miss Ormsby,” he said, gently tak- 
ing from her hand a rose bud that she 
was rapidly mutilating, and transferring it 
to his buttonhole. 

She could not see that he had grown a 
shade paler as he spoke, but she heard 
the tremor in his voice, an effect which 
she believed due to his sympathy for her. 

“Yes,” she answered, the still living 
grief apparent in her tone. “It is hard 
to be fatherless, doubly so to be moth- 
erless. My life has been very lonely, 
though Uncle Jack has been good to me, 
so good! They tell me I am light and 
frivolous of disposition, but I am not 
that. The world would neither care nor 
understand if I should wear my heart 
upon my sleeve. It is not interested 
in my sorrow, but only in my joy. 
After all, what is there censurable in 
that ? Every soul has sadness sufficient 
of its own without lamenting over the 
sorrows of the rest of mankind. It sis 
best—is it not? What a dreary, tear- 
stained vale it would be if every man 
wept because of his neighbor’s woe.” 

“ But,” replied Liitzow, “ what a hard 
and cruel world if no man extended the 
land of sympathy to his fellow sufferer. 
What an assemblage of hypocrites we 
should be if everyone believed it a re- 
quirement of earth to conceal all in his 
nature that is most genuine, deepest, 
truest. Am I hard upon your uncon- 
sidered expression? Forgive me! I love 
to think of you as an inspiration of hon- 
esty in all things, the symbol of truth. -I 
do not mean that I would have you ad- 
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vertise your emotions ; but be natural, be 
yourself in spite of what the world may 
think. It would hurt anyone who loved 
you to know that your associates believed 
you light and frivolous, because your 
manner belied your heart. But—I beg 
your pardon! I forgot that 1 am a com- 
parative stranger to you.” 

“Continue to forget it! There are so 
few who speak earnestly tome. Uncle 
Jack never finds fault. He believes me 
perfect, I think, and truth is wholesome 
sometimes.” 

“ And you will let me speak it to you, 
forgiving me if I am occasionally harsh ? 
You must remember that with the permis- 
sion goes that promise of friendship I 
would not have you accord without 
thought, lest you withdraw it at a time 
when its possession had become a neces- 
sity to me. Do you think you know 
yourself and me sufficiently to give me 
that now?” 

He was looking at her earnestly, in a 
truth-compelling way. She hesitated a 


moment, then extended her hand frankly. ~ 


“T shall be grateful for a sincere, a real 
friendship, if I am to have yours in re- 
turn,” she said simply. 

Liitzow pressed her hand fora moment, 
his face coloring under embarrassment. 

“If we are pledging strict truth, each 
to the other,” he exclaimed, hesitatingly, 
“Tam afraid I shall have to acknowledge 
that I do not believe in the kind of friend- 
ship we are promising between woman 
and man. Plato spoke more or less than 
the truth. It is non-existent. One or 
the other will be indifferent, or one or the 
other more than a friend. I should be, 
by silence, acclaiming a falsehood if I 
failed to say that I cannot give you the 
coldness of Platonism, because it is already 
too late. If my sincerity is to cost me 
what I value most highly—the happiness 
of being received by you— even then I 
cannot regret it. Prices greater than life 
itself have been paid by us for conscience’ 
sake.” 

“ And do you think I do not honor you 
for that ?” 

Was it remarkable that he should mis- 
understand her meaning? He had re- 
ferred to the persecutions to which for 
two thousand long, bitter years his race 
had been subjected for conscience’ sake, 
and he thought she knew. Was it strange, 
then, that her words should fill him with 
wild joy when he believed her to intend 
to convey that she honored his people 
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for the oppression they had endured so 
bravely, so uncomplainingly ? 

There was the moisture of gratitude in 
his eyes as he lifted her hands and pressed 
his lips upon the ends of the dainty fin- 
gers. Still holding her firmly and look- 
ing into the beautiful eyes that did not 
now fall beneath his ardent gaze, he 
opened his lips to tell her how he had 
feared that Christian prejudice against 
the Jew might stand between him and 
the happiness of which he had scarcely 
dared to dream; the words were hover- 
ing upon his tongue of pleading that 
sometime she would allow him to ask her 
to become his wife—not now, but in the 
time to come when he had proven himself 
worthy, even as Jacob was proved worthy 
of Rachel, if needs were: the passionate 
words of entreaty for some hope for the 
future were struggling for utterance 
when a footfall aroused him. 

He dropped her hands, and had barely 
time to assume an indifferent posture 
when a servant entered. 

“ Mr. Halstead is in the drawing room, 
Miss Ormsby,” he announced. 

“Very well!” Then when the servant 
had vanished : “I had not the remotest 
idea of its being time for him. He is 
asked for dinner. Won’t you waive the 
ceremony of a more formal invitation and 
remain as well, Mr. Liitzow?” 

“Thanks, not to-night. I am afraid I 
could not bear my part in the lightness of 
a dinner conversation. I should not have 
detained you so long.” 

“Should you not?” she asked with a 
half-saucy, half-enigmatical smile. 

They had both arisen, and once again 
he had taken her hands. 

“JT may come again,” he whispered so 
earnestly that the meaning undeflying his 
words was peculiarly apparent. 

“TI hope you will!” she answered, her 
eyes meeting his but for an instant. 

He followed her to the library, his 
thoughts chaotic under the tumult in his 
heart. He paused beside her before a 
portrait that occupied the space above 
the mantel shelf. 

“Tt was my mother, painted the year 
before she died,” Virginia explained, her 
voice lowered reverently. 

It was the face of a delicate, refined 
woman, so fragile, so aristocratic, so 
thoroughly the grande dame in every fea- 
ture and detail that Liitzow seemed una- 
ble to remove his gaze from the lovely, 
high-bred countenance. 
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It was not the beauty of the pictured 
face that appealed to him so strongly, for 
it was less brilliant than that of the girl 
beside him, but it was the grace, the cul- 
ture, the spirituality that told him the un- 
mistakable story of gentle birth, of an- 
cient lineage, of pride of bearing. The 
gitl of to-day may, through association 
and surroundings, receive a veneer of cul- 
ture expressed in physiognomy and man- 
ner that is deceiving to a life student of 
genealogy, but the earlier generation re- 
ceived its personality from progeny. It 
was grande dame by birth and never by as- 
sociation and education alone.  Liitzow 
knew that. 

Neither was he slow to recognize the 
unostentatious pride with which Virginia 
looked upon her aristocratic ancestress, 
and another portrait was pictured upon 
his mental retina. It was of a woman, 
short and rudely stout, with a coarse but 
honest face, an unrefinement of manner 
that had often jarred upon his loving 
heart. ‘The difference touched him to the 
quick. 

He murmured some words of con- 
ventional admiration, he scarcely knew 
what, and as quickly as courtesy would 
permit he left the house, 

The hot air of the street oppressed him 
to faintness. He walked rapidly, neither 
seeing nor hearing the bustling confusion 
about him. Pedestrians were unseen. 
The driver of an express wagon was 
forced almost to throw his pair of horses 
upon their haunches to prevent knocking 
him down, yet he still went onward un- 
consciously, heedless- of the volley of un- 
complimentary epithets that was flung 
after him for his carelessness. 

Liitzow suffered the misery of contrast 
tearing into brain and heart. For the 
first time in his life a feeling of mortifi- 
cation for his mother tormented him. 
He loathed, cursed himself for it, yet 
there it was like a defying spectre, re- 
fusing banishment. 

Was it for this end that he had learned 
to love a Christian ? 

He groaned aloud as reason cried out 
to him of his helpless sin. The Jew’s 
treasure store, his home, was already in- 
vaded. The sting of ever inter-loving 
with a Gentile had entered his life, poi- 
soning the very root of that care-free, in- 
dependent happiness that he had so long 
enjoyed with his dear, devoted old mother 
as his companion. 

And then the thought of Virginia came 
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surging up over all like the billows of 
a tempestuous sea of passion that washes 
every trace from the sands of mentality. 
He would not give her up, he told himself, 
with nervous insistance that grew to dog- 
ged determination. Other Hebrews had 
married Gentiles; why should not he? 

He shivered. The damp hair clung 
about his brow heavy as a nightmare. 
His soul seemed freighted with his own 
unrest. He strove to put it from him, 
but it surged back with the next convul- 
sive movement of a valve of the heart. 
Then he realized, with a feeling almost of 
stupidity, that the old, sweet life was gone 
forever. The page was closed; the vol- 
ume thrown aside! Would the new life 
contain sufficient to compensate him for 
the loss of the old? 

He could not answer his own query. 
He was too honest a man to deceive him- 
self with a lie. 


CuHapPrer VIII. 
MOTHER AND SON, 


There is none, 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart.—Mrs. Hemans. 


When Liitzow rose upon the morrow 
there was an undefined feeling of shame 
at facing his conscience such as he had 
experienced in his boyhood when remem- 
bering some unacknowledged and unpun- 
ished offense, but he tried hard to heed it 
not. He entered his bathroom and leaped 
into the cold plunge his servant had 
prepared, emerging with a feeling of re- 
newal of spirit or regeneration of courage 
infinitely grateful to his feverish soul. 
He dressed himself hurriedly, knowing 
that he was already late for breakfast, 
and ran with almost boyish lightness 
downstairs to the dining room. 

His mother as usual was there before 
him. She kissed him tenderly as he flung 
himself into his chair opposite her own; 
and then she, too, sat to perform the office 
that she had done from his childhood, 
simple, yet so necessary to her daily hap- 
piness—pouring out his coffee. His con- 
science was bitterly aroused, yet as he 
lifted his eyes a renewed shiver passed over 
him, too strong for repression. 

Mrs. Liitzow had not slept. Fretting 
over a premonition that some danger was 
hovering over her beloved one, she had 
sat at the window until she saw him 
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mount the stoop that night ; then, fearing 
his annoyance, she had concealed herself, 
but even after she had retired the sleep 
she craved would not come. Her eyes 
were heavy and a trifle inflamed, her nat- 
urally coarse face was swollen, her hair 
was not arranged with even its accus- 
tomed care—which was never great—and 
the wrapper She wore was soiled and un- 
tidy. 

Once again in mental comparison Ru- 
dolph placed that face and form beside 
the one in the gold Florentine frame in 
John Ormsby’s library. He strangled a 
groan as his head fell upon his hand. 

She observed the gesture, and the gen- 
tle heart quivered under the emotion that 
convulsed it. For the first time in her 
life she was timid in presence of him to 
whom she had given birth. She wanted 
to say something, but the words died in 
their inception. The chasm of feeling 
was too deep even for thought to bridge. 

She tried to swallow her coffee, but 
it choked her, and she gave it up in de- 
spair. The silence was oppressive to 
her, and, feeling that she must break it in 
some way, she looked at him appealingly 
as she gently said: 

“ Rudolph, it is late, dear, and you are 
not dressed for the street. Have you for- 
gotten what day it is? It is the—Sab- 
bath!” 

She spoke the last word with reverence 
and emotion, and Liitzow colored deeply. 

“Yes, I know, but I—I shall not go 
out this morning.” 

An expression of pain contracted her 
eyes. 

“Why ?” she asked. 

“T have a number of letters that re- 
quire attention and ‘4 

“Won't to-morrow do for that ?” 

“No; they have been too long neg- 
lected now. I had a telegram from Proc- 
tor last night. He tells me that Bur- 
gundy is very lame, and he fears will not 
be ready for the big race next week.” 

There was positive relief in the strained 
eyes, but it was only momentary. 

“And that has distressed you ?” 

“JT think I had forgotten it.” 

“ But Burgundy was your favorite.” 

“Tt is never safe to set one’s affections 
on a horse. They are such uncertain 
things.” 

She arose and took a seat nearer him, 
watching him for a time in painful silence ; 
then, when he would have risen, she placed 
her hand upon his arm. 
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“Rudolph,” she said, her gentle old 
voice quivering under emotion, “how 
have you changed, my dear boy! Or 
does the fault lie with me? Have I fallen 
short of what I used to be when you 
came to me with all your troubles, small 
and great? I knowl am onlyasimple old 
woman, my son, but every energy of my 
life has been expended for you; every 
thought of my heart has been given to 
you. Am I, unconsciously, altered so 
strangely that you can no longer give me 
your confidence? Oh, Rudolph, have I 
ceased to be your mother?” 

He turned from her half petulantly and 
stood up. 

“You are making a mountain out of a 
molehill, mother,” he exclaimed, endeav- 
oring to veil his true feeling under a short 
laugh. ‘Everyone is out of sorts more 
or less at times. The best way is simply 
to let one alone until he has sulked it 
out. Men are very much like horses in 
that respect.” 

He had tried to speak lightly, but the 
effort was so palpable that it cut her to 
the heart. She went up to him, and lift- 
ing her arms placed her hands upon his 
shoulders. 

“T am not like some women,” she said 
tremulously. “I have never had a num- 
ber of children between whom to divide 
my love and my life, but all has been given 
to one until that one has become the very 
root and branch of my being. If I could 
suffer and see him happy I should do it 
uncomplainingly, content in that I had 
served a noble purpose. But to see him 
undergoing a sorrow which, for the first 
time, I cannot share—Rudolph—can you 
not understand what it is to me? Yes- 
terday you were first in wildest glee, 
then fitfully depressed. Last night it was 
almost three when you came home. This 
morning you meet me with a sigh. My 
son, can you think that I am so blind to 
your interests as to believe that you are 
simply ‘out of sorts’ ?”’ 

He laughed, but with less mirth than 
before. 

“T never knew you to be like that be- 
fore, mother.” 

“ And I never knew you before to meet 
my questioning witha falsehood. There! 
Don’t start and look at me as if I had 
bitterly wounded you! Do you fear to 
hear the truth from your mother? Ah, 
Rudolph, I should be a greater coward 
even than you are if I failed to speak out 
now! Do you think you can conceal an 
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emotion of your heart from my watchful 
love? Four days ago, only four little 
days, you met again a girl, a Gentile, who 
had made an impression upon you even 
as a child. Since then—how have you 
changed ?” 

A slow flush had gathered in his cheeks. 
His eyes held acloud-veiled flash of light- 
ning. 

“And even if that were true, what 
then ?” heasked hotly. “ Am Itonurture 
and cherish in my heart a prejudice that 
never should have existed?” 

She shrank back as if from a heavy 
blow, recovering with an effort. 

“Not you!” she gasped. “You have 
no prejudice, neither you nor your race. 
The bitter, cruel, hateful prejudice is 
against you. Do you think that the love 
of this girl will be great enough to com- 
pensate you for the shame she will cause 
you to feel for your people? Do you 
think that the oppression, contempt and 
contumely with which the Gentile has 
visited the Jew for ages are to be instantly 
eradicated because you love a Christian ? 
Ah, Rudolph, think! The white heat of 
youthful love may cause her to believe 
that she can forget what your people are, 
but youthful love will not last even so long 
as youth itself, while prejudice, sucked 
into the Gentile through the mother’s milk, 
grows with years and lasts with life. Do 
you want your hearthstone turned to a 
curse? Oh, Rudolph, before it is eter- 
nally too late, think what you are doing ! 
When the glamour has worn away con- 
tempt for you will take the place of 
affection, because you are a Jew! She 
will loathe and despise your people, be- 
cause they are Jews! Your race cannot 
be the friends of her friends, because they 
are Jews! The fault will not be yours, 
but hers—hers and that of her people, in 
whose eyes we are not the chosen but the 
accursed of God. Inthe past what did 
they to us? They shut us up in ghettos, 
submitted us to every humiliation, and 
made of us a race marked for the scorn 
of men, robbed us of our lands, stripped 
us of our rights to think, slew our children 
and drove us forth as outcasts. And 
would they not do the same thing again, 
think you? Yet, in spite of all we have 
endured, we stand to-day a monument 
unto ourselves. Where are the Babylo- 
nians, the Spartans, the Athenians and all 
the nations that were powers in their own 
generation? ‘They exist in history alone! 
We are the genuine aristocracy of the 


earth, the chosen of God! They have 
refused to receive us, and therein is shown 
one of the favors of God, in which He has 
preserved us from amalgamation and ulti- 
mate extinction. I tell you that the prej- 
udice stands to-day as it did in the old 
time when Henriques Nujiiez betrayed his 
brethren. Unless you are willing that 
your whole future should be draped in the 
san-benito of past decades for the sake of 
a few months of alloyed love, I charge 
you give itup! For your own sake and 
for hers, give it up!” 

Not once had Liitzow attempted to 
interrupt his mother, but had_ listened 
almost fiercely. When she had ceased 
speaking he turned from her coldly, al- 
most sullenly. 

“You are distressing yourself useless- 
ly,” he said heavily. “I have not asked 
Miss Ormsby to be my wife, and there are 
reasons why it is doubtful if I ever shall. 
You presume too much when you take for 
granted her acceptance of me, even could 
I ever—so far forget myself.” 

He stalked from the room without re- 
sistance from her. She stepped back and 
watched him go quietly, watched in si- 
lence while her heart ached poignantly. 
She listened until she heard the door of 
his room shut him within ; then she sat 
down and allowed her arms to fall inertly 
across her lap. Her shoulders drooped 
forward as if the burden of her mental 
anguish weighed too heavily to be borne 
upright. 

A cold dew stood upon her brow, and 
after moments of motionless yielding she 
lifted her hand wearily and brushed away 
the beads that came again. Her eyes 
were fixed vacantly upon the open doors 
of the untidy buffet. It was not an at- 
tractive picture that she formed; but is 
sorrow ever attractive ? 

“Our God and the God of our fathers,” 
she murmured in Hebrew, using the litur- 
gical words, “save him! Is he to lose 
the heart of a Jew—the power to rear the 
Deliverer of our race? I must find a way 
to move him! Why is he not imbued 
with the soul of his father, even as the 


Cabala teaches is possible? Must I see 


my child an alien? or hear the wife he 
cherishes revile the race that gave him 
birth? Iam not unjust to her, this girl 
whom I do not know! It is always so— 
always! She may be pure, she may be 
holy, but she is not a Hebrew! She is 
apart from us. She can never be flesh of 
our flesh, soul of our soul. There will be 
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a division at his hearthstone unless he 
forsake the teaching of the Talmud, and 
Rudolph could not do that! He could 
not! Heisa Jew!” 

She had lifted her arms as her excite- 
ment grew, a flame of passionate earnest- 
ness seeming to lick out from the dark, 
strained eyes. At the conclusion of her 
monologue her arms fell forward upon 
the table and her head sank upon them in 
an attitude of deepest dejection. For 
many minutes she remained so, then lifted 
her head. ‘The excitement had vanished. 
A cold, ashen gray had settled over her 
features. She was calm—as death is calm. 





CHAPTER IX, 
BETROTHED, 
Does not all the blood within me 
Leap to meet thee, leap to meet thee, 
As the springs to meet the sunshine? 
—Long fellow, 

John Ormsby’s countenance was an 
exact contrast to the unclouded twilight 
that followed the day of brilliant beauty 
when he entered the library where he 
knew he should find his niece. 

The room was lighted more by the 
electric light of the street than by the 
shaded lamp in the corner, but it was suf- 
ficiently illumined for him to see quite 
‘clearly the white-robed figure that arose 
eagerly to greet him. 

“How late you are!” Virginia cried, 
kissing his cheek when she had embraced 
him after the manner of her Southern 
‘countrywomen. “I thought you would 
never come! Now tell me quick, there’s 
a dear old boy! did Hartland win the 
match? But I know he did!” 

“ Well, you’re wrong, then, this time !” 
returned Mr. Ormsby, just a trifle impa- 
tiently, as he flung himself wearily into a 
chair. ‘“ Hartland was beaten. He led 
for the first mile and an eighth under suf- 
ferance, but Hamburg absolutely walked 
away from him at the finish.” 

“What a shame!” she exclaimed, all 
the pretty expectancy having died from 
the lovely face, leaving it clouded like 
a reflection of his own. “Who rode 
him?” , 

“McFarlan. Oh, there was no fault to 
find with the riding. It was all the con- 
founded temper of the brute. One can 
never count upon him foranything. If he 
wants to win he'll do it, and if he doesn't 
there 1s nothing that will make him try. 
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Hamburg could have held him safe from 
the.start. You lost your twenty-five,” he 
added with a half-amused grin. 

“T don’t mind that,” cried Virginia, 
making no attempt to conceal her vexation, 
“ but I do hate to have him beaten, partic- 
ularly when I know that he is almost as 
good as anything that runs and infinitely 
better than that great coward, Hamburg. 
I confess to being greatly disappointed ! 
If it were not the second time since the 
Garden City Handicap I should not so 
much care, but he ought to have beaten 
that mare last Saturday. It was consider- 
able of a lossto Mr. Grey, wasn’t it?” 

“Ves, but I fancy Grey thought as little 
of that as you do of yours. I am out a 
tidv pile, I can tell you!” 

“ Really ?” 

“ It seemed that it would bea very one- 
sided race. Hartland beat Hamburg so 
easily the day of the Garden City Handicap 
that we all thought it would be almost a 
walk over. Liitzow and Halstead both 
backed him heavily, though I don’t think 
Dick usually risks much on the favorite ; 
the odds arenot tempting. Ihave an idea 
that a certain pair of black eyes had more 
to do with his loss to-day than any very 
well-established belief in Hartland’s invin- 
cibility.” 

“Dick Halstead? Goodness, Uncle 
Jack! I'm afraid Bloomingdale will be 
opening its doors to you next. Why, 
I’ve known Dick since I was a little girl, 
and have absorbed the conviction that he 
is too indolent to trouble his head over 
the decision of whether any woman’s eyes 
are black or blue. Fancy Dick Halstead’s 
betting on a horse because he happened 
to be any woman’s favorite !” 

The merry laugh never sounded less 
pleasantly to John Ormsby than upon 
that occasion. He frowned slightly. 

“His constituent elements are the same 
as those of any other man, I imagine, and 
I’ve never found one yet that some wo- 
man could not influence,” he answered 
dryly. ‘A man may be like the Rock of 
Gibraltar in his convictions against sen- 
timent, but the right woman will knock 
them as high as Gilderoy’s kite when she 
applies the nitro-glycerine of her witch- 
eries to him.” 

“But I have never tried my blasting 
powers upon Dick, I assure you, Uncle 
Jack. I should as soon undertake to 
erect a tower of Babel, and that without 
mortar. Don’t let us talk about Dick, 
but come back to the horses. You have 
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not told me how Gertrude ran to-day in 
her race.” 

“Badly. She did not seem able to run 
at all. Finished something like sixth.” 

“Then you must have been a heavy 
loser?” 

“Very, and combining it with Burgun- 
dy’s losing the handicap yesterday, I feel 
like a bank ready to close its doors.” 

“TI am so sorry.” 

“ Under ordinary circumstances I should 
care little, but matters have been going 





PAUSING, WITH HER HAND STILL HOLDING THE CORD.—P. 316. 


wrong with me of late and I hoped to 
pull out a few thousands this week, in- 
stead of which I have backed the loser 
every time. 

“ By the way, I asked Liitzow here for 
dinner to-night. He went home to dress. 
You don’t mind my bringing him to din- 
ner, do you, Ginsie?” 

“T mind? Why should I?” 

“No reason at all, dear, only some 
women are so curiously and groundlessly 
prejudiced, and you are the mistress here, 
you know. Heisaclever horseman and 
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a gentleman. I want his opinion on cer- 
tain things I have in contemplation.” 

He kissed her hurriedly and left the 
room. She stood looking after him for 
a moment, then went to the corner and 
turned up the lamp. She lighted another 
that stood near the centre of the room, 
then carefully drew the shade, pausing 
with her hand still holding the cord, a 
smile touching her lips tenderly. 

“T wonder why Uncle Jack thought I 
should object to his coming?” she mur- 
mured, considering the subject without 
seriousness, but laughing at his blindness 
in the depthof herownheart. “I wonder 
if he would think me ‘curiously and ground- 
lessly prejudiced’ if he knew how glad I 
am? Yes, I think he would, for I am 
prejudiced—in your favor—Rudolph !” 

She hid her laughing, blushing face as 
if to conceal it from her own heart for 
a moment after the admission and the 
whisper of that name, then she went to 
the conservatory and gathering some 
flowers — orchids such as she had worn 
upon the evening of his “return into her 
life,” as her girlish romanticism clothed 
it—she fastened them upon her bosom. 
She had just re-entered the library when 
a servant announced : 

“Mr. Liitzow is waiting, Miss Ormsby.” 

She murmured something as she passed 
out to enter the drawing room, where 
Liitzow stood looking moodily from the 
window, concealed from the street by the 
fine old-lace drapery. He heard her foot- 
step and went forward, a flush relieving 
the unusual pallor of his face. She paused 
in the centre of the room, extending her 
hand to him after the manner of conven- 
tional welcome, but he took them both 
and held them closely. 

“TJ did not intend to come again,” he 
said, his utterance a trifle hurried from 
excess of emotion, “ but fate was stronger 
than I, you see; for when your uncle 
asked me to dine I had not the strength 
to decline. I hoped I should not see you 
for even one moment alone, yet here am 
I thanking God this first minute that I 
am permitted once more to touch your 
hand.” 

“Was it quite right of you to intend 
that after our pledge of friendship?” she 
asked, unsteadily. “I expected you—be- 
fore!” 

“Your generous kindness is the greatest 
cruelty !”” he exclaimed, his eyes filled 
with terror at his own impetuosity. “I 
do not believe that you would lead me 
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to the brink of a precipice, then laugh 
as you saw me fall, but my own rashness 
will send me there. A week ago I met 
you, one might say for the first time, yet 
how has life changed for me since then? 
I should not dare tell you!” 

There was nothing but hopelessness in 
the tone. He was not trying to read her 
countenance, though his eyes were fixed 
upon her face yearningly. He had made 
up his mind that he would not see her 
again; he had given up all thought of 
uniting their widely diverging lives, yet 
when that invitation came his courage 
had deserted him, and he accepted it like 
the man who struggles against temptation 
and while struggling yields. 

“A week !” she repeated, laughing into 
his earnest face—laughing that she might 
conceal her nervous timidity. “Why, 
although Rome was not built in a day, 
it was destroyed almost in an hour, was it 
not? A greatdeal may be done in a week. 
Think of it! God made the heavens and 
the earth and all the worlds of 
stars, the beasts of the fields, 
the fowls of the air, man and 
woman 

“And love in six short days,” 
interrupted Liitzow, earnestly. 
“It did not require even that 
time then to create the master 
effort, for he fanned it into life 
by a single breath into the 
hearts of the first man and the 
first woman. It was the touch 
that perfected creation. Adam 
and Eve loved when they saw. 
Is not, therefore, the purest, the 
only real love that which is 
God-given on the instant ? Vir- 
ginia, I What am I say- 
ing? I beg your pardon! I 
should have known better than 
to risk a passion like mine in 
your presence. I have offend- 
ed you!” 

He had dropped her hands. 
He half hoped she would say 
that he had offended and so 
close his lips forever, yet his 
inconsistent heart leaped with 
wild joy when he heard the 
tremulous laugh that the most 
stupid would have known was 
struggling against nervous 
tears. 

“You have not offended 
me,” she said, in a tone so 
low that his straining soul 
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scarcely heard. “Is love an insult—or a 
glory?” 

The last word was a whisper, yet he 
caught it and clasped it to his wistful 
heart. He took a step nearer and, tak- 
ing her hands in his again, drew her to 
him, 

“A glory when reciprocal,” he cried, 
hoarsely ; “‘a curse when denied its mate! 
Virginia, I dare not ask my question. 
The words are tearing my soul, yet I am 
too great a coward to give them voice. 
Speak to me, dear!” 

The sweet eyes drooped. She did not 
resist the arm that she felt steal about her 
shoulders. 

“A man does not deserve that for 
which he will not ask,” she said softly. 

His arm closed about her swiftly. An 
intoxication like that from wine leaped in 
his veins. He strove to speak, but his 


voice ended in a swirl like the wind. He 
lifted her chin with his palm and—their 
lips met. 
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‘“HER ARMS FELL FORWARD ON THE TABLE,’’—P. 315. 











A WINTER IDYL.* 


In icy bonds stern winter holds the deeps. 

In snowy mantle wrapped the landscape sleeps. 
’Neath the chill blast the torrent silent drifts, 

And the pale sun thro’ gloomy storm-clouds rifts. 


Then from his secret lair comes Cupid forth, 

Fur clad, steel shod, he speeds him from the north. 
With rimey breath and frost-bespangled curls, 

On his old mischief bent, he deftly whirls. 





Ne bleakest days, ne piercing coldest nights, 

Ne creaking surface e’er the rogue affrights. 
With silent sinuous stroke and sparkling eye, 
He sees the merry skaters gliding by. 


Quickly he spies where he can play his part, 
Chuckling he notes where he can plant a dart ; 
With eager chase and child’s simplicity 
He joins the throng and shares the passing glee ; 


Marks soon his quarry, his victim singles out, 
And “lord of misrule” leads the merry rout. 

Twangs then the flight of his all-piercing shaft 
And hides its echoes in a gleesome laugh. 


The maiden coy, the target of his skill, 
Sees the sly rogue and half divines his will. 
With startled hope she turns th’ expectant eye, 
Fearful to stay, yet seeming loath to fly. 


Beware, sweet maiden, of that elfin boy ! 

T’ ensnare the virgin’s heart’s his greatest joy ! 
Tho’ winter, vise-like, holds the buried flood, 

In glowing circles flows the heart’s young blood. 


Ere the red orb sinks to the snowy waste, 
His work is done, his fire-tipped arrow placed. 
Th’ awakened sense yields to th’ eneé-<cling chains, 
And conquering love its fluttering victim claims. 
* See Frontispiece. CHARLES TURNER. 
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UNDER THE WILLOWS, 


N my article on “Instantaneous Pho- 
tography ” in the January number of 
OuTINnG, 1890, I briefly described 
some of the simpler methods by which 

snow scenes and other winter pictures 
might be photographed; but no illustra- 
tions were given at the time, nor, indeed 
a very complete treatment of the subject, 
for space was extremely limited. I have 
lately received from Engiy:nd some very 
beautiful specimens of winter photog- 
raphy by David J. Scott, of Cambridge, 
which have enabled me to take up this in- 
teresting subject once more and treat it 
more fully. 

These English winter photographs, of 
which we reproduce two, by permission, 
for the readers of OUTING, are especially 
interesting to American photographers, 
for they show a phase of winter which we 
of the United States rarely, if ever, see. 
We have beautiful snow effects in this 


country, broad masses of white, rendered 
more vivid by contrasts with bare boughs 
and tree trunks; we have glittering frost 
work after a thaw and the return of 
colder weather. But the commonest as- 
pect of winter in the colder parts of this 
country is, perhaps, that showing trees, 
branches, boughs and twigs laden with 
fleecy whiteness; meadows and hilltops 
deeply covered in a soft mantle of down, 
and the fences and well curbs, roofs of 
farm houses, barns and outbuildings alike 
overladen with the same beautiful garment 
of winter. This is an aspect of nature, es- 
pecially affected by the landscape paint- 
er, very difficult to adequately reproduce 
with the camera. 

The English winter presents a different 
set of pictures, if we may judge by these 
and other photographs which we have 
seen. There the climate is milder, there 
is more moisture, and as a consequence 
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there is delicacy to the frost work which 
is quite unknown on this side. It is the 
result of freezing the pervading dampness. 
We see not so much actual snow and ice 
as a frozen atmosphere, and the gentle 
winter mists, as a medium through which 
we see them, render these scenes all the 
more delicate and soft. ‘These scenes 
are easier to transfer to the dry plate of 
the photographer, though cultivated judg- 
ment here, as elsewhere, will assert itself 
in the finished work. 

American winter pictures in nature pos- 
sess strong contrasts on the one hand, very 
difficult to satisfactorily preserve in the 
photograph without undue harshness of 
effect, and on the other a monotonous 
evenness almost equally as difficult to suc- 
cessfully photograph ; while English winter 
scenes go to another extreme, being very 
much easier to photograph in a satisfac- 
tory manner than to paint. We are happy 
to have examples of both English and 
American photographs to illustrate this 
article. 

The English pictures were both taken 
in the University of Cambridge. We see 
in them the particular softness and deli- 
cacy previously spoken of which charac- 
terize so many English photographs. 


The picture on page 321 shows us the 
New Court of St. John’s College, looking 
across the River Cam from Trinity College 
grounds. This picture is a striking example 
of the effect which the atmosphere has on 
frost work. The large tree to the right 
appears much more distinct and presents 
greater contrasts than the more distant 
tree in the middle distance, for we are 
compelled to see the latter through a 
greater amount of haze. This effect is 
made all the more vivid by the young tree 
in the extreme foreground to the right, 
which appears to be covered with snow, so 
distinct does the hoar frost on it come out 
in the photograph. The river bank also 
in the foreground appears to be covered 
by snow, though in reality it is only coated 
with hoar frost; while across the stream 
the same amount of frost appears more 
frost -like, seen through the intervening 
mists. 

Our illustration on this page is some- 
what similar to the first in general effect, 


. and we can discern the same difference 


between the frost work on the trees in the 
foreground and those in the distance which 
is so striking in the other illustration. 
Thisis the bridge at Trinity College which 
spans the Cam, and the camera is looking 























TRINITY BRIDGE, 

















WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


down stream. In accordance with the old 
custom we find the inevitable weeping 
willows at each end of the bridge near the 
river’s brink. We have not the delicate 
reflections in this picture, however, which 
characterize the first illustration, since the 
stream both above and below the bridge 
is covered with a thin coat of ice. Di- 
rectly beneath the arches, where the water 
is protected from the atmosphere some- 
what by the bridge structure, we can trace 
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1886, a slow plate being used, and a de- 
veloper rather strong in alkali, so as to 
overcome as far as possible the tendency 
toward extreme harshness in this picture. 
The result is not altogether unpleasant, 
though the photograph is not one which 
would technically be considered very ex- 
cellent; for there is not much detail 
apparent in the darker portions of the 
scene, the trunks of the trees, the little 
frozen brook, and the middle distance. 











ST. JOHN'S NEW COURT, FROM TRINITY BRIDGE. 


a slight reflection. Here the water is the 
last to freeze and the ice never takes on 
the strength which is to be found on the 
open parts of the stream. As a conse- 
quence there is always danger to the in- 
experienced skater, who heedlessly rushes 
along over the open and under bridges 
alike, ignorant of the fact that the ice is 
always much weaker beneath the bridges 
than on the open parts of the river. 

Our illustrations of American winter 
scenes may also fairly be taken as types. 

“Under the Willows,” from a negative 
by the writer, shows the strong contrasts 
which so often characterize winter scenes 
in the vicinity of New York. The nega- 
tive was taken by me on February 22, 


But a greater truth to nature is obtained 
by these very so-called defects, and truth 
to nature is what we should aim at first 
and all the time in landscape photog- 
raphy. The original of the picture exists, 
or did exist, on the outskirts of Montclair, 
N. J. Isay did exist, for in the rapid 
material growth of this beautiful suburb 
such scenes are fast disappearing. 

Both the other American illustrations 
are White Mountain pictures, and are ex- 
cellent specimens of the different types of 
winter pictures which we have been con- 
sidering. ‘They were made by an expert 
photographer who prefers that his name 
should be withheld. 

“Fairy Frost Work” belongs to an en- 
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THE YOUNG MOUNTAINEERS, 


tirely different class of winter pictures. 
In it we find little or no contrast, but a 
universal softness almost equally as dif- 
ficult to photograph. This picture is full 
of “frost feathers,’ which Dr. Wilson so 
beautifully describes in his “ Mount Wash- 
ington in Winter.” 

“Young Mountaineers ” shows how, by 
introducing figures in a snow scene, a mo- 
notonousness may be overcome. The 
snow isso very soft and lacking in detail 
in this picture that were it not for the dark 
figures of the young mountaineers a rather 
uninteresting photograph would be the 
result. As it is we have a winter picture 
full of interest and beauty. The boys are 
returning from their winter hunt in the 
woods, and bring with them the substantial 
evidence of their success. 

As it may not be convenient for all the 
readers of this article to refer to the 
practical directions as to development, etc., 
given in the previous article referred to, 
it will be well in conclusion to briefly re- 
call some of the more important things to 
be borne in mind. And first, a word as to 
the best time of the day for photographing 
winter pictures. 

A time should be selected in the morn- 
ing or afternoon for photographing bright 
snow scenes, so that the light illumines 
the picture from one side or behind the 
camera. Thus will be obtained broad 
shadows which will give some contrast to 
an otherwise too monotonous view, and 
this will also considerably reduce the in- 
tense light. The developer may be full 
strength for sucha scene, as the exposure 


will be very short, and rather more of the 
pyro or developing agent should be used 
than of the alkali or the accelerating ele- 
ment. 

When the picture in nature is full of 
strong contrasts, exactly the opposite 
course of action must be pursued. An 
obscured day should be chosen for the 
photographing, or a time selected early in 
the morning or late in the afternoon when 
the light is very soft. The exposure given 
to the plate in the camera may then be 
prolonged and a weak developer employed 
to evoke the image on the plate in the 
dark room. Now we should use rather 
more of the alkali than of the pyro or 
other developing agent, for we have to 
overcome strong contrasts, and so should 
strive for softness in developing the plate. 
Such a plate may be properly developed 
by adding to the normal developer two 
or three times its bulk of water, thus 
reducing its activity and prolonging the 
process. It will not be necessary to pre- 
pare a developer especially for winter 
pictures. It is better to retain the formula 
which one is accustomed to, simply modi- 
fying it, as has been suggested, to suit the 
varying circumstances of the different 
subjects. 

The prints should be made on a plain 
surface paper, such as bromide, platino- 
type or ferro-prussiate paper, and the tones 
should be in accordance with the subject 
of the picture, cold grays and black, rather 
than the warmer brown shades. They 
should be mounted on plain white, pearl 
or gray cards. 
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THE ACTIVE MILITIA OF CANADA.* 


THE NORTHERN 


BY LIEUT. JOHN H. 


HE pioneers of the militia of North- 
ern Ontario watched the great 
struggle going on along the Ma- 
son and Dixon line with more or 

less indifference, but when the Ameri- 
can war was over and the clouds of a 
Fenian invasion began, in 1866, to spread 
along the line of Canada’s frontier they 
suddenly awoke to the fact that here was 
a matter in which their interests were at 
stake. 

Through all the rugged Northern Pen- 
insula, washed by the waters of Lake Hu- 
ron and Georgian Bay, the hot Berserker 
blood awoke and throbbed to the roll of 
the alarm drum, and the peninsula yielded 
a harvest of armed men, as if the sparsely- 
settled northern counties had been sown 
with the fabled serpent’s teeth. Towns 
and villages were alive with drilling men, 
and in the larger towns the streams of 
companies united into battalions, which 
were sent forward to Sarnia, Windsor and 
other threatened points on the western 
frontier. 





LAKES FORCES. 
WOODSIDE. 


The Thirty-first Battalion of Grey, 
the Thirty-second of Bruce, Thirty-third 
of Huron and Thirty-fifth Simcoe For- 
esters were among the many corps which 
came to life at this period, and were 
typical of the whole class. Their ranks 
were largely filled with the sons of the 
Canadian, Scotch and Irish settlers, who 
were redeeming that wilderness of maple 
and birch, ash and elm from its virgin 
solitude. Beside the young clerk in the 
town store and the muscular machinist 
stood the hardy young axeman fresh from 
the rough farm. They were of the same 
material that constituted Michigan’s 
splendid battalions which rendered such 
signal service to the North in the years of 
the rebellion. 

The Thirty -first Battalion of Grey 
County was one of the first to take the 
field, and was sent off by wagon and rail- 
way to Sarnia, where it remained on duty 
for several months. This was a position 
much threatened by the Fenians, and the 
force gathered there, to the number of 
about five thousand at various times, was 
constantly kept on the alert. 

By the time these battalions re- 
turned home after the Fenian scare had 
subsided the men had acquired the steadi- 
ness and discipline of veterans, and by 
their attachment to the camp and uniform 
perpetuated the life of some of the organi- 
zations, which under other circumstances 
would have soon died out. 

Among these is the Thirty-first, a 
company of riflemen from Leith village, 
all marksmen and 
mostly all brawny 
Scotchmen, In the 
same battalion is a 
company of Pots- 
dam _ Grenadiers, 
standing in height 
from six feet to six 
feet six inches in 
their stocking feet. 
Lieut. Col. George 
F. Brodie has com- 
manded this bat- 
talion for nearly 
twenty years. 





LIEUT. COL. S. W. RAY, 
ALGOMA RIFLES, 


* The two previous articles in OutiNG on this subject will be found in January and February, 189:. 
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GROUP OF OFFICERS OF THE NINETY-SIXTH BATTALION, ALGOMA RIFLES. 


The Thirty-second Battalion of Bruce, 
always a well officered and disciplined force, 
was famous for its charging cheer and the 
steadiness of the companies in a rush 
upon the enemy. It has produced some 
good officers. Old Captain Morton, of the 
Tara Company, “as gallant an old Irish 
gentleman as ever stepped,” died asoldier’s 
death in the first fight at Duck Lake in 
the rebellion of 1885. 

The Huron men, with their roving, ad- 
venturous spirit, made fine soldiers, and 
the Thirty-third was not behind the others 
of the north. The Thirty-fifth Simcoe 
Foresters saw service in 1885, when half 
the battalion, under Lieutenant Colonel 
O’Brien, united with the Twelfth York 
Rangers, and were stationed at Fort Qua- 
pelle and Humboldt, to guard the line of 
communication with General Middleton’s 
column, operating against the rebels 
along the Saskatchewan River. 

Turning our attention westward we find 


on the western end of Lake Huron and 
along the north shore of Lake Superior 
one of the most recent organizations in 
the Canadian militia, the Ninety-sixth 
Battalion, Algoma Rifles, with its headquar- 
ters at Port Arthur, at the head of lake 
navigation. This is the only military or- 
ganization in the vast district of Algoma, 
and companies are scattered from Gore 
Bay on Manitoulin Island, Lake Huron, 
460 miles east of headquarters, to Rat 
Portage, 300 miles to the west. 

Thecompanies, though widely scattered, 
are so situated that they can be quickly 
transported by either rail or water when- 
ever it may be necessary to concentrate 
the battalion. Other towns planted in 
the district promise soon to add to the 
strength of the regiment. 

Attempts had been made at different 
periods to form a battalion in Algoma, but 
it needed the excitement of the rebellion 
of 1885 to crown the efforts with success. 
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Mr. S. W. Ray, of the banking firm of 
Ray, Street & Co., joined the first com- 
_pany and was made captain, and three 
years after rose to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, the youngest and one of the 
ablest of that rank in Canada. He was 
ably seconded by his lieutenant, now 
Major T. H. Elliott. 

The first drills of the embryo battalion 
were performed under difficulties. No. 1 
Company finally devised the novel plan of 
going into camp and drilling in the morn- 
ings and evenings, the remainder of the 
day being spent by the soldier boys at 
their regular citizen duties. 

The staff is as follows: Lieutenant 
Colonel Ray, Port Arthur, commanding ; 
right major, T. H. Elliott ; left major, A. 
Carmichael, Rat Portage ; adjutant, Capt. 
J. A. Kobold, Rat Portage ; paymaster, 
A. L. Russell, Port Arthur (formerly of the 
Governor General’s Foot Guards, Otta- 
wa) ; surgeon, Dr. Beck, Port Arthur. 

Recruited as it is among the hardy 
sons of Algoma, men used to roughing it 
on land and water at all seasons, her 
miners, prospectors, surveyors, axemen, 
fishermen, all well used to the handling 
of heavy craft or birch bark canoe, the 
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axe and the rifle; men practiced in long 
tramps over rough roads or through track- 
less wilderness with snowshoes and heavy 
packs; ready hands to erect the rude 
tepee or the substantial log hut; the 
Ninety-sixth bids fair to rank high 
among the useful frontier regiments of 
Canada. 

A splendid rifle range, up to 1,000 
yards, opened up by P. A. Rifles, is made 
good use of by the battalion rifle asso- 
ciation. It had a strong team in the 
League matches of 1890, winning sixth 
place, which brought a beautiful trophy 
cup to the regiment. Some high individ- 
ual scores were made during the matches, 
very little surpassed by any in the con- 
test. 

The individual members attending Ot- 
tawa in 1889 reached as high as first, 
third and fifth places in matches during 
the contest, Paymaster Russell, who, 
with his brother, W. W. Russell, was well 
known on the Ottawa ranges some years . 
ago when small-bore rifles were in vogue, 
having a “possible” to his credit in the 
extra series Martini match at 800 yards. 

While I consider that in the matter of 
dress the Canadian militiaman has noth- 
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ing to complain of when placed along- 
side his blue-coated neighbor, in the mat- 
ter of arms he is deficient. ‘The Canadian 
has to content himself with the somewhat 
antiquated successor to the “ Brown Bess” 
of glorious memory, the snider Enfield, 
with its ample proportions and capacious 
throat, using the out-of-date cartridge with 
loose foil shell, likely to be found quite 
harmless after a night’s drenching if in- 
trusted to that most necessary of modern 
field articles, the thimble belt. Some re- 
markably accurate shooting, however, has 
been done with the clumsy-looking piece 
up to 6oo yards. Compared with his light- 
ly - equipped neighbor in the States, the 
Canadian militiaman, armed for a match, 
is a walking arsenal, with two rifles, ver- 
nier wind gauge, barrel cooler, etc. 

It is to be greatly regretted that the 
Dominion Government does not sufficient- 
ly see the importance of having an annu- 
al drill for every battery, troop and bat- 
talion. The efficiency of the Canadian 
forces, now amounting to about forty-five 
thousand men in all branches, would be 
greatly improved by regular brigade drills 


each summer, and the enthusiasm of the 
volunteers would be stimulated by the re- 
currence of these camps of instruction. 

In closing this sketch I feel that I must 
give honor to an institution which is doing 
a good work in raising the militia of 
Canada to a higher state of efficiency, 
“C” School of Infantry, established in 
New Fort Barracks, Toronto, under the 
command of one of Canada’s leading 
military men, Lieutenant Colonel Otter. 

As the law makes it compulsory to hold 
a certificate from one of theschools be- 
fore confirming an officer’s commission, 
the immediate and vast benefit to our 
militia of having three trained officers at 
the head of each company and a thor- 
oughly qualified staff with each battalion 
must be apparent. 

“C” Royal School of Infantry accom- 
modates from twelve to fifteen officers and 
men each course of three months ; andthe 
officer or man going there for a lark finds 
out his mistake very quickly. Steady 
work and close application to the numer- 
ous books placed in his hands are neces- 
sary to win the requisite marks to entitle 
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him to the coveted papers necessary to 
hold a position of trust in our militia 
force. Officers receive pay at the rate of 
$1 per day and rations, out of which are 
taken their mess expenses, but the non- 
user of tobacco or wine generally has a 
few dollars coming to him at the end of 
the month. ‘The men receive 50cents per 
day and rations. Each one receives free 
transportation to the school, but there is 
no allowance for the trip home unless suc- 
cessful in winning papers, which of course 
means staying the full time. 

Arduous as may be the work in the 
drill sheds and on the wide expanse of 
common, few officers who have passed a 
course but look ahead eagerly for the time 
when they shall have another three months 
to devote to military duties. 

The “Old Fort” and the “ New Fort” 
are the names which respectively desig- 
nate the abandoned quarters and the new 
group of fine stone buildings half a mile 
farther west on the shore of ‘Toronto Bay. 
Both the old and the new quarters are 
close to the shore, which rises at the lat- 
ter place to a sodded lawn, on which are 
planted two heavy smooth- bore cannon 
mounted on ship gun carriages. Through 
the weedy embrasures of the old earth- 
works peep the muzzles of a dozen small 
old smooth-bore ship guns. All these are 
said to be of the spoils of Sebastopol, and 
in their day flamed against the stubbornly 
defended trenches and wooden walls of 
the British besiegers. 

In 1886 the Government of Canada be- 
came aware of the necessity of an addi- 
tional school for military instruction in 
Ontario, and selected London, in the west- 
ern portion of the province, as a suit- 
able site. The extensive and imposing 
three-story brick barrack in the form of 
a huge |__] dominates the crest of a slight 
eminence, and affords a charming view of 
the young “ Forest City,” as London the 
lesser is called. The force here, as at 


Toronto, is composed of one company 
(D) of the permanent infantry force of 
Canada, and with the non-commissioned 
officers of the school of instruction it 
makes up a body of about 100 non-com- 
missioned officers and men. Lieutenant 
Colonel Smith, who wears the medal and 
clasp of 1885, is in.command. His staff 
is as follows: Surgeon, M. J. Hanavan ; 
captains, D. D. Young, R. L. Wadmore and 
R. Cartwright, and Lieut. S. J. A. Deni- 
son. They turn out well-trained officers 
and men from this institution, which is a 
proof of capable management. ‘The off- 
cers of the Thirty-second and Thirty- 
third battalions acquire their training in 
this school. 

The Canadian volunteer asks for no 
hotel comforts while performing his an- 
nual drill. His hardy nature rejoices in 
the simple equipment of the camp. He 
sleeps with his nine comrades in a cir- 
cular tent, in a 
pair of blankets, 
laid on clean straw, 
sometimes on the 
bare ground. His 
accoutrements 
cling to the centre 
pole by a mathe- 
matical device of 
simple form. His 
food is cooked in 
iron pots and pans 
over a fire ina hole 
in the ground, and 
is well seasoned with ashes and dust. 
It is of the plainest, most substantial 
quality, served in tin plates and cups. 
The willow-bark tea cheers his soul 
and strengthens him for the hard, steady 
drill, buttoned up in’ a strong, heavy 
red coat, drawn closely by a belt and cross 
belts. He cheerfully submits to the re- 
straint of a soldier's life, all in return for 
the honor of serving his country when 
called upon in time of danger. 
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A CHRISTMAS EVE SWAN SHOOT. 


BY J. C. BLISS. 


HOOTING swan by night may seem 
hardly the correct thing in the esti- 
mation of many, but we fowlers of 
the wild and “feathery” West do 

not scruple to occasionally obtain under 
cover of the night what we cannot always 
acquire by the light of day. And so, at a 
friend’s suggestion, it came about that he 
and I decided to put in a night after swan 
before they left us, perhaps forever. 

It was in the early eighties and in Ore- 
gon that this deed of darkness was per- 
petrated. It had not been a good year 
for duck; the home- bred fowl (wood 
duck and mallard) had been pretty well 
“shot out” before the winter rains set 
in, by which the water fowl of the great 
Northwest are so innumerably augmented. 
And as these rains were very late in com- 
ing that year, our shooting so far had been 
considerably below the average, hence our 
nocturnal visit to the sanctuary of the 
swan. 

Six or seven miles from Portland, on 
the Oregon side of the mighty Columbia, 
runs an immense piece of bottom land, 
known locally as the Columbia slough ; 
and dotted here and there, at frequent in- 
tervals, along this bottom are numerous 
ponds and lakes, every one of which, in 
turn and season, is well tenanted with 
wild fowl. ‘To the lakes, growing in the 
greatest profusion the succulent wapitou 
(a bulbous root of acorn shape and to 
the fowl of Oregon what'the wild celery 
is to those of the Chesapeake), come the 
swan and canvasback, and, indeed, al- 
most every other kind of water fowl, al- 
though only the swan and deep-water 
fowl of the canvasback species are able 


to dig the bulb from its tenacious mud 
bed, two to four feet below the surface. 
The other fowl (widgeon principally) ride 
gracefully at anchor close by the spot 


- where some hungry canvasback has re- 


cently disappeared, and when it comes to 
the surface with the hard-earned spoil it 
is frequently only to be pounced upon 
and robbed by the thieving horde of shal- 
low - water pirates waiting, hungry and 
alert, on the surface. 

Cygnus Americanus also contributes ma- 
terially to the levying fowl around him. 
His head and neck will disappear, fol- 
lowed soon after by a rocking motion of 
the body, as he excavates with his power- 
ful feet the mud holding the precious root 
below. Lots of little tidbits thus freed 
from the bottom rise to the surface, to be 
immediately seized by the numerous tribe 
that follows in his wake. 

One evening in December, 188— (the 
night before Christmas), a farmer friend of 
mine, owning a milk ranch on the Colum- 
bia slough, drove to my home in East 
Portland and invited me to “get my gun 
and about a dozen shells and go with him 
to ‘Old Dave’s’ place on the slough, for 
a whack at the swans.” I had been duck 
shooting that day already, but I never re- 
fuse a good offer to shoot wild fowl, 
so long as I can keep an eye open or 
have a leg to stand on. So getting back 
again into my long rubber boots and don- 
ning a couple of flannel shirts, my shoot- 
ing jacket and overcoat, and taking a 
.I2 gauge and twenty-five shells loaded 
with No. 3 shot, I jumped into the cart and 
we were soon on our way to the river 
bottom. 
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The “Old Dave” referred to was then 
a wealthy man, but a man, nevertheless, 
whom I have heard attribute his start on 
the road to wealth to the first piece of 
real estate he purchased from the sale of 
wild fowl that fell to his gun when land 
was cheap and ducks were plentiful. The 
lake we were bound for was known as 


“Old Dave's,” from his monopoly of. its: 


shooting at the period referred to. 

Half an hour’s drive brought us to a 
long muddy lane leading to the lake in 
question. Presently the pony clattered 
over the log bridge spanning the last 
slough, and pulling up in a fence corner 
we threw a blanket. over his steaming 
loins, and left him to a heap of hay and 
his ruminations. 

My friend (whom we will designate as 
P.) had a .16 bore and No. 1 shot ; not a 
gauge most fowlers would advocate for 
use on swan, but one that did good ser- 
vice nevertheless. 

We first walked down to the lake’s end 
and inspected the boat. It seemed to me 
like a much weather-beaten and frail old 
craft for two men to put out in, and so I 
expressed myself; but P. laughed at the 
idea, assuring me that, even if we did 
swamp, the deepest place in the lake was 
less than three feet ; whereon I parentheti- 
cally added, “ Deep enough, with twelve 
inches of mud added, to get thoroughly 
wet in.” , However, after caulking some 
of the seams with contributions from our 
handkerchiefs, we put off and pulled quiet- 
ly through the many necks and loops of 
the lake’s chain into the lake proper. 

Presently P. ceased rowing, and, listen- 
ing an instant, remarked “ D’ye hear’em?” 
Yes, I heard them; from away over in 
the bend of the lake, toward the timber, 
came, clear and distinct, the resonant call 
of Cygnus Americanus. “Now,” said P., 
“tell you what we'll do. We'll pull ashore 
here, and I’ll run and take a stand just 
this side the cottonwoods, while you 
scare’em out. And, see here ’—he added, 
emphatically, just before stepping from 
the boat—“if you hear me shoot have 
everything ready to pull out the moment 
I get back ; for the hired man at Sunder- 
land’s will be down with a gun, sure, when 
he hears the shooting. Don’t scare ’em 
out till I whistle,” and he disappeared in 
the night. 

It was now about ten o’clock ; a pecu- 
liar night, not dark exactly, though no 
moon was visible, although she must have 
been riding high somewhere behind the 
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fleecy, quick traveling clouds. Away 
across the lake could be heard the calling, 
flapping and splashing of the fowl we 
sought. A little breeze was stirring—the 
only element of the night that caused P. 
to steer for the cottonwoods, his instinct, 
born of that breeze, telling him, almost 
to a certainty, how the birds, upon be- 
ing disturbed, would fly. The only other 
sound noticeable was the barking of some 
dogs from where a solitary light twinkled 
on the distant hill. 

Ten minutes perhaps had passed, when 
a long, low whistle came from the vicin- 
ity of the dark line of cottonwoods. 
Now, how to raise the birds? I clapped 
and then called as loudly as I dared, when 
all sounds on the waters immediately 
ceased, but not a bird moved. There was 
but one other way I knew of to lift them 
from the shore, a very subtle and effec- 
tive method, though not advisable as a 
rule—simply to strike a light. The luci- 
fer burned within the hollow of my hands, 
and then at its instant of extreme light- 
ness I exposed it.-- A moment’s quiet su- 
pervened that in its intensity was almost 
oppressive ; then there came a clanking 
roar from -away out in the lake, and the 
swan weré a-wing. A few moments later 
and the heavy beat of their many wings 
fell faintly on my ears as they filed com- 
plainingly out into the night. A few mo- 
ments more and seemingly out from un- 
der the dark-blue line of the cottonwoods 
leaped in quick succession two flashes of 
flame, followed an instant later by two 
startling reports; then “thump, thump,” 
as two heavy bodies struck the yielding 
earth, telling that the little .16 bore had 
not spoken in vain. 

I held the boat’s stern right ashore, 
and presently I could detect the rapid 
swish-wish of P.’s corduroys as he hur- 
ried over the sward; then his heavy 
breathing became perceptible, until at 
last his tall figure suddenly appeared at 
the lakeside, and, swinging two heavy 
swan off his shoulder into the boat, he 
gasped, “ Pull out,” and jumped in. Not 
knowing — and he being too winded to 
explain—whether he was pursued or not, 
I bent to the oars and pulled as vigor- 
ously as I considered the frail old craft 
would stand, and was soon beyond gun- 
shot. I expected every moment to see 
some outraged individual open fire on us 
from the bank, but we were not molested. 
Presently, arriving at a small patch of 
tuleys about the middle of the lake, we 
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decided to tie up there for the night; so 
pressing an oar into the mud we made 
fast, and placing the two swan in the 
water as decoys, we let them float whither 
they would, having nothing to set them 
up or secure them with. 

An hour or more must have elapsed 
when we heard the beautiful call of ap- 
proaching swan away off in the night. 
P., nothing daunted, lifted up his voice, 
and their answering calls came nearer 
and nearer. “If they come over,” whis- 
pered P., “you take the leaders and I'll 
look after the rest.” At judicious inter- 
vals P. would call, and I could not help 
but admire his clear, flute-like voice as it 
went echoing through the night. Pres- 
ently P. seized an oar and, with a whis- 
pered “ Look out,” commenced to rock the 
water violently over the boat’s side, “ call- 
ing” vigorously the while. Passing my 
thumb between the hammers and strikers 
to be reassured of their position, I pre- 
pared myself. As P. ceased his call and 


commotion there came clear and distinct 


from the heavens above us the purring- 
like whistle of the deluded fowl. “Let 
‘em circle, let ’em circle,” whispered P., 
“they'll come right down to the decoys 
if we let ’em.” We could now hear the 
beat of their wings, and as they passed a 
lighter patch in the clouds overhead I 
counted five of the noble birds. 

Another well-timed call or two from 
P., a cordial response, and their line was 
broken, and three, with wings steadily 
set, slanted down to the decoys, now some 
distance away from the boat. Two 
seemed hardly satisfied yet and took an- 
other turn around to my left, when, feel- 
ing that the supreme moment had arrived, 
I pulled on the first and as quickly as 
possible swung on the second, which, with 
a wing snapped close to the body, whirled 
round and round like a windmill and 
struck the water with terrific force within 
a dozen yards of the boat. Hastily re- 
loading, I stopped my first bird as it 
flapped noisily along the surface of the 
water, and P. winged a third from away 
out over the decoys. In our haste to re- 
cover the game the oar in the mud was 
snapped at the blade, but with the re- 
maining one as a paddle and a couple of 
timely shots P.’s cripple was secured, the 
other two gathered, and we returned to 
our station. 

Thetwo decoys had seemingly stranded, 
so we left them where they were. Only 
their bodies were visible, their heads and 
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necks being under water; but at night 
they were just as attractive as any other 
mute decoy would be, however shapely 
and good looking. 

Deciding that no swan would come in 
again for a while, we lighted our pipes 
and made ourselves comfortable. The 
renewed barking of the dogs away on the 
hill, and the occasional hurried beat of 
wings as some smaller fowl hurried by, 
were the only sounds which broke the 
stillness. After the warmth and excite- 
ment had abated somewhat it seemed to 
get awfully cold. We buttoned our coats 
around us, but were soon so cold that our 
pipes shook between our teeth. 

One of the three swan was lying in the 
boat at my feet and a touch of warmth 
therefrom seemed to penetrate my boot. 
Leaning forward I pulled the heavy fowl 
toward me, and observed that both its 
wings were broken. Grasping the bird 
by the neck I slung its body over my 
back ; it seemed to lie there admirably. 
Then taking a wing in each hand I drew 
them under my arms and crossed them 
over my breast. Then giving the beauti- 
ful, boa-like neck a twist around my own 
I laid my gun across my knees, folded 
my arms over the wings and complacent- 
ly awaited the result of my experiment. 
Soon a subtle warmth pervaded my whole 
body and I was deliciously comfortable. 
P. requested me to “take off the ghost- 
like apparition.” I suggested that he try 
the idea himself, and then, as far as ap- 
pearances went, we should at least be 
equal. I was perfectly satisfied with 
mine. He tried it, and although “his 
wings” were 4 trifle -untractable, being 
unbroken, he finally “fixed” them, and 
ten minutes after he was snoring soundly. 

It must now have been early morning 
—Christmas morning. The fleecy clouds 
of earlier night had become heavier and 
darker, and the moon at her highest al- 
titude was barely distinguishable at all 
and shed little or no light on the dark- 
ling waters that flip-flapped restlessly 
against the sides of the gently-rocking 
boat. The warmth of my downy quilt, 
supplemented by the slow-dying heat of 
the swan’s body, induced sleepiness, and, 
in a moment of unconsciousness, I fell 
asleep. How long, I know not, but 
my dreams were angelic. Sleep had 
transported me into other realms, where 
the air seemed filled with soft musical 
sounds and seraphic forms floated lightly 
about me. Suddenly my own garb of 
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snowy whiteness fell from me and I 
seemed to be rushing back to the “cold” 
earth with terrible velocity, fetching up 
in the boat (at that agonizing instant 
when annihilation seemed certain) with a 
start and shiver that waked me most 
effectually. Snow was falling in large, 
downy flakes, and around and above us 
the air was indeed alive with forms as 
nearly angelic in their beauty, whiteness 
and purity as deign to visit us here below. 

Presently, from away to my right, 
came a clear, bugle-like call, and I knew 
that a magnificent bird was afloat some- 
where in the air above me. 

Almost like an echo to the call came 
another from the far left, and yet more 
distant bugles sounded softly over the 
lake. Fate had played us one of her kind- 
est pranks, and more by good luck than 
anything else we had located in the best 
spot of all for sport under the existing 
conditions. 

We were evidently upon their feeding 
grounds, and I was beginning to conjure 
up in imagination the pile of game we 
might have down and around us when 
morning dawned, if we only played our 
cards right. Reaching forward I was en- 
deavoring to waken my sleeping compan- 
ion with as little noise as possible, when a 
swan suddenly appeared off to my left. I 
could hear the beat of its wings and dim- 
ly discern its form, as it headed straight 
for the boat. Dropping on one knee I pre- 
pared to receive him. As I raised the 
gun to shoot I became conscious also of 
another bird approaching rapidly from be- 
hind, but sticking to the first, which I felt 
sure was the noble trumpeter, I pulled ; 
then, without waiting an instant to see 
the result of my shot, I swung around on 
the other, now presenting a beautiful side 
shot. As I touched the trigger a body 
went rushing past my head and behind 
me, with a screech that was positively 
maniacal, and so close as to actually touch 
me with its wing. A sharp collision, a 
tilt of the boat, and men, guns, swan and 
all were pitched unceremoniously into the 
chilly water. I knew how it all happened, 
for I saw enough of it to know. Excruci- 
atingly uncomfortable as the cold duck- 
ing was, I could not help laughing at P.’s 
gasping and rude awakening from what 
perhaps but an instant before had been 
the sweetest of sleep and pleasantest of 
dreams. 

Whether he thought we had been struck 
by a typhoon or a whirlwind I could never 


satisfactorily learn; in fact, he told me 
afterward, confidentially, that he imagined 
he was “home, and that the house was on 
fire.” As we stood there waist deep in 
water, clutching our craft, consisting now 
of but a side, stern piece and bottom, I ex- 
plained, as well as my chattering teeth 
would permit, the cause of the catastro- 
phe, and requested P. to hold on to the 
boat while I fished up the guns. But ow- 
ing to the deepness and tenacity of the 
mud I could not do this alone, so we two 
sorry - looking specimens tilted the boat 
until her keel was formed by the angle of 
one side and the bottom, then baling the 
remains of her out as well as we could 
with my cap (for P.’s had disappeared), I 
manipulated her from the stern, while P. 
stood clinging affectionately to an oar he 
had thrust in the mud. Steering cautiously 
about the “scene of the wreck,” I soon 
felt a gun with my foot, and reaching 
down, until my nose was almost under 
water, I recovered and placed it in the 
boat. It was my own, but P.’s was stepped 
on a minute later and recovered. Then 
I cruised around and picked up our dead 
swan and the so forcibly ejected side of 
the skiff. Upon the latter I “laid out” 
the dead, and there, in the middle, loom- 
ing up larger than any of the rest, and 
with an awful gaping wound extending 
across the breast from wing to wing, lay 
my beautiful trumpeter, the cause of our 
cruel collapse. With both wings broken 
close to its body, it had fallen from high 
in air an inert mass, and its heavy 
body had struck with resistless force 
the inside upper edge of the boat’s side, 
dashing it from its fastenings; and as 
swan and timber went by the board on 
the port side, we were as unceremoniously 
tumbled out on the other. 

Each now taking hold we waded ashore 
at the nearest point ; then, having no fur- 
ther use for our craft, we cast her adrift, 
and shouldering our game started for the 
pony and cart. 

Oh, how cold it was during those few 
minutes it occupied us to reach the farm 
house. Soon wereached P.’shome. Just 
as we dashed in the early milkman was 
in the act of raising a cup of hot coffee to 
his lips, but it never reached there; for, 
whether through astonishment or not, he 
replaced it on the table, while he contem- 
plated our appearance with open-mouthed 
surprise. I meanwhile thoughtfully seized 
his cup and shared its hot, fragrant con- 
tents with my unfortunate comrade. 








A TRIP TO THE WHITE HILLS. 


BY WAKEMAN HOLBERTON, 


esting account of a very successful 

caribou hunt on the east coast of 

Newfoundland. I had long desired 
to kill a specimen of this noble game 
and had made one unsuccessful trip to 
the far Northwest for that purpose. But 
here was apparently a sure thing. If one 
could only muster up courage enough to 
go so far, the chances of getting a cari- 
bou were beyond question. So I entered 
into correspondence with the author of 
the article mentioned, who very kindly 
furnished me the necessary information 
and a pressing invitation to join him in 
his annual fall hunt. Promptly accepting, 
the 15th of October I found myself on 
board the Red Cross line S. S. Miranda 
bound for Pilley’s Island by way of Hali- 
fax and St. Johns. 

At Pilley’s Island, where I arrived in 
a nasty, drizzling rain, my friend met me 
with his steam tug, and as soon as every- 
thing was aboard we started for the head 
of Hall’s Bay, twenty-five miles distant. 

The little cabin was piled with provi- 
sions, guns, valises, blankets, etc., and as 
there was not much fun staying on deck 
in therain we devoted ourselves tostraight- 
ening out our traps, making up packs, etc. 
We were all provided with Labrador seal- 
skin boots, without which traveling is im- 
possible in that country of wet marshesand 
bogs. Our party consisted of Mr. James 
Whyte, one of the best shots and most ex- 
perienced deer stalkers in Newfoundland ; 
his younger brother, who like myself had 
never killed a caribou ; his brother-in-law, 
an experienced hunter, and the writer. 
On our way we picked up my Indian, 
Peter Joe, a good-natured broad -shoul- 
dered Micmac, who brought us the cheer- 
ful news that he had been back in the coun- 
try and found deer very plenty. Caribou 
are called “ deer’ in Newfoundland, and 
they are the only big game native of the 
country, save an occasional black bear. 

On we went, scattering the great loons, 
which laughed at us in their usual crazy 
manner, until we brought up at the head 
of the bay in shoal water. Our belong- 
ings were soon stowed into small boats 
and we pulled ashore to our guide’s house, 
where our extra luggage was stored. We 
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now bade good-bye to civilization, turned 
our backs on salt water and started for 
the interior. The men transferred our 
provisions to a long dugout or canoe and 
poled them up the brook to our first camp 
at the foot of West Pond, while we shoul- 
dered our packs and footed it over the two- 
mile portage. It was just dark when we 
arrived at our log tilt, where we made 
ourselves as comfortable as close quar- 
ters and a leaky roof would permit. 

We were up at dawn and right glad to 
find it clear and cold. 

After a hasty breakfast we rowed up 
West Pond, which resembled somewhat an 
Adirondack pond, excepting that the trees 
were small and stunted. This little lake 
is five miles.long, and is noted for its trout 
and salmon in the right season. 

At the head of the pond, which was 
partially covered with ice, we went ashore 
and, after hiding our surplus stock of pro- 
visions, started on one of the hardest 
tramps I have ever undertaken. Though 
the distance was only thirteen miles, the 
going was so bad that it equaled any 
twenty -six miles of ordinary walking. 
Fording streams, wading through sticky 
marshes and climbing hills, it seemed as 
if we should never get there. Foot-sore 
and weary, we at last reached the big 
marsh, and here I had my first sight of 
caribou. Mr. Whyte and I were resting 
for a few moments, when about 200 yards 
off a cow and well-grown calf stepped out 
of the woods and crossed an arm of the 
marsh. As it was late and we were yet 
two miles from camp we concluded not to 
shoot, as we might only wound, and had 
neither time nor inclination to follow them. 

The next day proved to be stormy, but 
as we needed venison all hands turned 
out. I felt too used up to go far, so 
watched the home marsh with my Indian, 
Peter Joe, who spent most of his time up 
a tree on the look out for deer. We 
almost ran on top of adoe on the way to 
our lookout, but unfortunately my rifle 
was in its rubber case and the chance was 
lost. Mr. Whyte was the first to return 
to camp with the hind quarters of a young 
stag, and his brother-in-law followed suit 
a little later, so we had meat in abundance. 
We remained together in this camp for 











three days, during which time six caribou 
were killed, and more could have been 
shot had we wanted them, but as they 
were mostly cows or young bulls with 
small heads we did not molest them 
further. Our men put the venison on 
scaffolds built of poles, to protect it from 
the foxes, intending when the snow got 
deep enough to take it out with their 
dog sleds. We saw during these three 
days sixty-one caribou by actual count. 

But my friends were anxious that I 
should see the “ White Hills,” famous for 
caribou and beautiful scenery, a part of 
the country rarely visited; even my In- 
dian had never been there. On Thursday, 
October 30, Mr. Whyte and I, accompanied 
by our guides, started in a drizzling rain 
and thick fog, for eight miles more of 
hard walking mostly over those wretched 
marshes where one sinks ankle deep in 
mud and water at every step. From the 
time we left Hall’s Bay we had been 
gradually ascending, and the camp we 
left that morning was goo feet above the 
sea. Yet these ponds and marshes are 
found everywhere, on the sides and on top 
of the hills, as well as in the valleys. No 
wonder no one lives in the interior of 
Northern Newfoundland. I believe it 
would be impossible for human beings to 
exist in such a wet place. It is only fit 
for the caribou, beaver, otter and the other 
wild animals found there. In the after- 
noon we reached higher ground and bet- 
ter walking, but owing to the dense fog 
we could see nothing, and after leaving 
an Indian wigwam, where we “boiled the 
kettle,” we got off our course and went 
several miles out of our way. 

The only living things that we saw were 
a few willow grouse that sailed off with 
their wild, derisive cackle. We finally 
found Barney’s Brook, and by following it 
down to the pond soon were snugly housed 
in our log tilt before a blazing fire. 

The next morning was fair, with the 
wind blowing a gale. Mr. Whyte had us 
out before sunrise. The night had been 
frosty and the air was just cold enough 
to make walking a delightful exercise. 

We forded Barney’s Brook, a swift run- 
ning stream, with considerable difficulty, 
as the water was high and the rocks slip- 
pery, and then climbed one of the nu- 
merous steep hills to get a view of the 
country. And a glorious view it was. 
Hill after hill could be seen on every side. 
Big South Mountain loomed up grandly 
on one side, while far away to the west 
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those curious formations called the “ Top- 
sails’’ stood out boldly against the sky. 
While admiring this beautiful landscape, 
so different from the marshy country we 
had left, my companions were eagerly 
scanning the ground with their glasses 
for caribou. 

Suddenly Peter Joe exclaimed: “I see 
deer!” Sure enough, there was a small 
herd of caribou traveling over the hills on 
the other side of the brook and appar- 
ently headed toward our camp. 

Mr. Whyte sent me back with Lebuffe 
to cut them off, while he, with Peter, con- 
tinued his hunt. We forded the stream 
and hurried back over the hill, but great 
was our disappointment to find, when we 
reached the crest, that they had changed 
their course and were feeding a mile away 
over the big marsh we had crossed the 
night before. To follow them seemed 
useless, and we wisely concluded to give 
them up. I watched them through my 
glass as they fed rapidly up the marsh 
and over the hill. There were several 
cows under the charge of a big bull, 
whose magnificent head stood out against 
the sky as he stopped for a moment on 
the crest of the ridge. 

“Too bad,” said my guide, as he closed 
up the telescope. “I thought we were 
sure of that chap; but we had better re- 
turn and take up our original hunt.” 

So back we went and again waded 
through the ice-cold brook and climbed 
the hills beyond, carefully examining 
every inch of ground as we went, but see- 
ing nothing. We walked along, feeling 
rather blue, and were just descending into 
a little basin among the knolls when I 
saw Lebuffe suddenly drop to the ground, 
pointing to our left as he did so. I drop- 
ped as quick as he did, and there, within 
a distance of 150 yards, stood two noble 
caribou close to a little pond. They were 
lying down when we first saw them, but 
they jumped to their feet as we dropped 
in the grass. 

“ Take the right-hand one; it is a stag,” 
whispered the guide. I raised the second 
leaf of my sight, rested my left elbow on 
my knee and aimed carefully at his shoul- 
der. With the crack of the rifle they 


both ran off. A sickening feeling of dis- 
appointment took possession of me as 
they sped away, apparently unhurt ; but 
in less time than it takes to tell it the big 
stag gave a lurch to one side, plunged his 
antlers into the ground and rolled over 
dead. 
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It was so sudden that I could hardly 
believe my eyes. Lebuffe rushed up and 
shook me by the hand saying, “ You've 
got him! you've got him! Wasn’t that 
bully?” Sure enough, the big beast lay 
there on the grass, his white coat shining 
in the sun and his great antlers sticking 
up in the air. To say I was happy does 
not half express it, for I certainly thought 
for a moment that he was going to es- 
cape. The bullet from my Winchester 
had entered just back of the fore shoulder. 

While Lebuffe was breaking him up and 
taking off his head I built a fire and 
refreshed myself with a pipe. We had 
been there perhaps half an hour, when 
I saw a fine stag with a magnificent head 
about half a mile to leeward. We tried 
to get ahead of him so he would not get 
our wind, but after a hard run he caught 
sight of us and we lost him. I trieda 
shot at him at about 400 yards, but of 
course it was useless. Fortunately he 
took a direction that brought him in Mr. 
Whyte’s way, and he secured him. His 
antlers had a spread of four feet and were 
very large and handsome. We went back 
and finished our stag, placing the head on 
a large rock so we could find it easily on 
our way back to camp, and then took up 
our original route again. 

We traveled slowly over the beautiful 
hills, occasionally hiding under the lee of 
a big boulder to escape a passing shower, 
but always carefully scanning the hills 
with the glass. We had covered perhapsa 
mile when I caught sight of six caribou off 
to my left,not over a quarter of a mile away. 
They were slowly feeding at the head of 
a big marsh which lay at the foot of the 
hill we were on. 

I dropped quickly in the low blueberry 
bushes that covered the ground where I 
stood, and called to Lebuffe, who wasa 
few yards ahead of me. We crawled to- 
gether and held a consultation. As we 
were in a very exposed position and al- 
most directly to the windward of them, 
we decided that the thing to do was to 
creep ahead until our wind would not 
reach them. This we accomplished after 
considerable hard work. It was no joke 
imitating the motions of a snake through 
the wet moss and bushes, but we dare 
not neglect the slightest precaution. So, 
though it seemed as if my back would 
break and knees give out, I stuck to it, 
not even daring to look up until we 
reached a clump of bushes where we were 
safe. Richard picked up a handful of dead 
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grass and tossed it up in the air; the gale 
carried it off in a direction that showed us 
they would not get our wind. The next 
question was how to get near them. They 
had fed up toward us a little, but were 
still fully 300 yards off ; in fact, my guide 
had to tell me which was the stag, as I 
could not see his antlers. The cover 
ended where we were ; there was nothing 
beyond but a few low blueberry bushes. 

“What do you think?” I said to Le- 
buffe. 

“Well, I would wait a bit; they don’t 
seem to be in ahurry. Only be sure when 
you do shoot to take that big white stag, 
the others are all does. Suppose you try 
and crawl on your face a little nearer 
before you shoot.” 

By lying flat and pushing my rifle ahead 
of me I managed to get fifty yards nearer. 

As they seemed a little uneasy I raised 
my third leaf, rested my elbows on the 
ground and blazed away. 

The strong wind deadened the crack 
of the rifle and instantly dispersed the 
smoke. The old fellow merely raised his 
head, looked around, and went on feed- 
ing. I tried a second; he did not even 
look up. So much for not having sighted 
my rifle for long range. Just then a doe 
walked in front of the stag and I had to 
suspend my target practice. To say I 
was on the anxious seat did not half ex- 
press my feelings. In the meantime Le- 
buffe had crawled up. 

“What do you think ; am I shooting 
over ?”’ I whispered. 

“Yes, I guess so, because if the bullet 
had struck the ground this side of them 
or under them they would have been 
frightened.” 

So I turned down the third leaf and 
tried the second, holding well up. At the 
report the great deer collapsed and I 
thought he was going to fall, but he 
straightened himself up and walked off a 
few yards with his head down. 

‘“* You’ve got him,” said Lebuffe. “ Give 
him another !” 

With the report he cringed again, walk- 
ed toward us a few feet and laid down. 

We dared not move, but watched him 
with great anxiety. The cows, or does, 
did not know what to make of the pro- 
ceedings, but huddled together bewil- 
dered and at a loss what to do. While 
their leader remained quiet they would 
not leave. Far down the valley we could 
make out another bull regarding us with 
great interest. 
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In about ten minutes the wounded stag 
got up and we saw that he was bleeding 
from the hip. I evidently had not allowed 
sufficiently for the high wind, so the bul- 
let had drifted too far back. 

He again walked nearer us and laid 
down within 150 yards. I now felt sure 
of him, so I sneaked toward him, but 
before I had gained twenty-five paces he 
saw me and jumped to his feet. Before 
he had time to run, however, I fired 
and he fell to the ground with a broken 
shoulder. He was very savage when we 
walked up to him, and had he been able 
to use his legs would have made it very 
unpleasant for us. Another ball put him 
out of his misery. 

The five cows were so bewildered that 
they allowed me to approach within fifty 
yards before they wheeled and trotted 
down the marsh, where the solitary stag 
joined them. Lebuffe dressed the stag, 
which was a monster and evidently very 
old. We left him where he fell, as we had 
all we could carry. 

Truly this was the home of the caribou. 
Before 3 p.m. I had killed two stags and 
seen twenty-one deer by actual count. 
We were soon back at camp, where we 
found Mr. Whyte and Peter Joe with the 
head of the big caribou I lost in the 
morning. 

Our men worked hard, skinning and 
cleaning the two heads before they turned 
in. To secure a caribou’s head requires a 
vast amount of labor. The killing of the 
animal is a small part of it. It is then the 
real work commences. A head with the skin 
on will weigh from thirty to forty pounds. 
It has to be carried to camp, no matter 
at what distance from where the beast was 
shot. Then it takes at least four to six 
hours to skin it and clean the skull and 
skin. Then comes the task of getting it 
out to civilization. Many a time our faith- 
ful men would work in their wet clothing 
until midnight, preparing these trophies 
for us. 

We were surprised next morning to find 
the ground covered with snow and a vio- 
lent snow storm raging. After an early 
breakfast Mr. Whyte and the two men 
started after my second stag, while I 
packed up ready for our return. 

My companions returned with the head 
and skin of my deer and six willow grouse 
which Mr. Whyte had killed with his Win- 
chester. As soon as Lebuffe skinned the 
head Peter shouldered the three, a tre- 
mendous load, and started back for the 
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main camp ; Lebuffe also backed an im- 
mense pack, and away we tramped through 
the snow, which did not improve the 
walking, but caused us many a nasty 
tumble by covering up the holes and bogs. 

It was well along in the afternoon when 
we reached our old log hut, where we 
were soon exchanging experiences with 
our companions. 

Early next morning Peter and I made 
a start on our long tramp back to salt 
water. I bade good-bye to my friends, 
who were going to remain another week, 
and soon left far behind me the camp 
where I had enjoyed such royal sport. 

At the foot of the big marsh we crossed 
the tracks of five caribou that had passed 
a few minutes before. The return trip 
found me in much better condition for 
traveling than when I went in. We not 
only covered the thirteen miles, but rowed 
down West Pond five miles and walked 
over the two- mile portage to Hall’s Bay 
before dark. 

To our horror, when we arrived at Le- 
buffe’s house we found no one at home 
and the place locked up. It was quite 
dark, we were wet, tired and hungry and 
my traps were in there. 

“Well, Peter, what are we going to do?” 

“Well, Mrs. Lebuffe, she go visit her 
father, I guess; she got the key. You 
know Mr. Goodyear, the old man up in 
marsh we gave venison to.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“Well, about two miles, maybe, round 
in other cove.” 

“Come on then, Peter; I am chilled 
through, let us get there as quick as pos- 
sible.” : 

So off we shoved and after half an hour’s 
hard rowing found ourselves warmly wel- 
comed by Mr. Goodyear and family. 

Only those who have had like experience 
can understand how it felt to get inside of 
a warm, cheerful room and outside of a 
good supper, to say nothing of the com- 
fortable bed, after sleeping on the ground 
for a week. 

I engaged Mr. Goodyear to help Peter 
row me down Hall’s Bay to Pilley’s Island. 
After going for my valise over to Le- 
buffe’s house, we started for our twenty- 
five-mile trip in a driving rain storm. 
Not much fun in an open boat, but we 
got there all right and found that the 
steamship Portia had arrived that morn- 
ing. The men started right back, Peter 
on his way to camp for my trophies. 

It had been a hard but satisfactory trip. 
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The only drawback was the unusually bad 
weather. Only one clear day the whole 
time the party was away from St. Johns. 

The Portia of the Red Cross line, 
commanded by Capt. Francis Ash, carried 
me home in genuine comfort. Captain 
Ash, the reader may remember, was ice 
pilot on the Bear at the time of the rescue 
of the unfortunate Greely party at Cape 
Sabine. 

Should any Ovutinc reader feel like 
taking a trip into the interior of New- 
foundland after caribou, the following 
hints may be of some value. 

It must be remembered that, with the 
exception of the extreme southern por- 
tion, the interior of Newfoundland is a 
vast wilderness of marshes and barrens, 
entirely uninhabited and suited only to the 
herds of caribou that roam undisturbed 
over it. These deer migrate to the 
southern portion of the island in the fall 
and return north in the spring. On their 
southern trip they are killed in great num- 
bers by the settlers, and many of them 
are allowed to rot. The law limits the 
killing to five bulls and three cows, but of 
course it is rarely enforced. Except in 
case of actual necessity the cows should 
not be killed, as their heads are valueless 
as trophies. 

The open season commences October 1. 
Sportsmen should arrange to reach the 
coast about that time. Guides are hard 
to obtain and should be engaged ahead. 

Condensed beef, prepared cocoa and 
condensed coffee had better be taken from 
the States, but other provisions and cook- 
ing utensils are easily obtainable at St. 
Johns. The Labrador sealskin boots 
must be bought at St. Johns. They 
should be large enough to wear over 
three or four pairs of woolen socks or 
stockings. The home-made stockings 
sold there are best for that purpose and 
very cheap. 

For clothing nothing is better than the 
dead grass - colored canvas suits with a 
cardigan jacket worn under the coat. 
Warm gloves should not be forgotten and 
a good field glass. Also equal parts of 
salt and powdered alum to dress the skins 
with. A few simple medicines, Jamaica 
ginger, arnica, adhesive plaster, etc., should 
be taken, and the less spirits the better. 

Remember, everything must be packed 
in on the backs of your men; so it is 
necessary to cut down all baggage to the 
smallest possible compass. 

For sleeping carry a good blanket bag 
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wrapped up in a rubber blanket, and do 
not forget an air pillow. 

One extra suit of underclothing and 
plenty of stockings, a pair of camp shoes, 
acouple of towels and the simplest of 
toilet articles are all that is necessary. 
Your personal baggage outside of the 
camp kit should not weigh over twenty- 
five pounds. 

A light tent had better be taken to store 
provisions in, and no more than four in a 
party, exclusive of the guides, should at- 
tempt to travel together. 

Rubber clothing should not be carried 
into the interior, as it is impossible to wear 
it after leaving the boat. 

A Winchester rifle, or any good repeat- 
er carrying enough lead for big game, if 
sighted true up to 250 yards, will answer, 
and forty to fifty rounds of ammunition is 
enough, unless for a game butcher and 
they are not wanted. 

In the proper season, that is after July 
1, trout and salmon are plentiful in all 
the bays and streams, and after September 
1 willow grouse are quite common, par- 
ticularly in the southern portion of the 
island. 

The following provisions are necessary: 
Tea, coffee, sugar, rice, beans, onions, hard 
bread, prepared flour, pork, bacon, butter, 
salt, pepper and oatmeal; also matches 
and candles. In addition, a few luxuries 
in case of sickness, such as condensed beef, 
condensed milk, prepared cocoa, canned 
soups and pickles, may be taken. The 
few simple cooking utensils and the tin 
cups and plates necessary can be bought 
in St. Johns. The tea kettles must have 
wires or handles on top to swing them by 
on the “ chip-lequaghan,” and do not for- 
get a good-sized piece of brown soap to 
wash the tinware with. 

It would be well to divide the provi- 
sions into fifty-pound lots, putting a proper 
assortment in each, and packing them in 
good strong canvas bags. Then when a 
bag of provisions was opened it would 
contain all the necessary articles. 

A party of four would need duplicate 
cooking utensils, as they would not always 
camp together. There is a brand of con- 


‘densed coffee called the “‘ Reindeer” brand, 


to be had at Halifax, which is excellent, 
and Borden’s condensed coffee is also very 
good. As these are prepared with sugar 
and milk, it saves trouble to take them in 
place of ground coffee. The men are 
great tea drinkers, so lay in a good supply 
of that article. 














A DAY WITH THE BARBARY PARTRIDGES. 


Tis autumn 
in Algeria. 
Not the 
season of 
fogs and 
frosts, dull 
gray skies 
and falling 
leaves, but 
brilliantly 
glorious 
weather, a 
bright sun 
and a 
cloudless 
sky, balmy 
adr, and 
temper- 

ature almost as high as a northern mid- 
summer. This is at the base of the 
Aures Mountains, but farther south still, 
beyond the Tell and its cultivation in the 
desert fastnesses of the lonely Sahara, the 
heat is still greater and we are glad to 
take refuge under the cool date palms and 
orange ‘groves in the delicious oases that 
stud this sandy waste. But our quarry is 
not of the desert, although plenty of 
furred and feathered game will be found 
there to reward the venturesome sports- 
man—sand grouse, bustard, courser, timid 
gazelle, antelope and bubale, the largest 
of its order in Northern Africa; while in 
the mountains wild sheep abound. 

If he cares to venture farther south 
into the desert and enter the country of 
the warlike Toureg, the panther, the 
cheetah and the booted lynx will furnish 
him with exciting sport, and the fleet 
ostrich will try his skill. Without going 
so far into the Dark Continent we can 
find many a good day’s sport among 
the scrub, and the cedar and evergreen 
oak forests on the slopes of the Aures 
Mountains. Here the principal winged 
game is the Barbary partridge, a bird 
closely allied to the red-legged partridge 
which has been introduced into some 
parts of England with only too much suc- 
cess. 

Starting with my solitary Arab com- 
panion, Achmed, armed with our guns and 
game bag, he with the usual long-barreled 
gun of native manufacture and I with a 
double hammerless breechloader embody- 
ing “all nineteenth-century improve- 





ments,” we left the precincts of the vil- 
lage as the sun was rising over the east- 
ern hills, bent on devoting a day to the 
Barbary partridges that frequent the 
country here in abundance. The scenery 
as you ascend the hills beyond Lambessa, 
a small place about seven miles southeast 
of the military town of Batna, improves 
at each step, and you are soon in the 
midst of scrub and evergreen oak woods 
studded with patches of greenest turf. 
Higher up the hills juniper trees abound 
and the vegetation becomes less luxuri- 
ant. Here and there among the scrub 
are patches of barley stubble, among 
which we hear the well-known caw-ee, 
caw-ce of the Barbaries; but they are too 
quick for us, and the contents of my two 
barrels and Achmed’s formidable tube 
speed uselessly after them. 

We gradually ascend to the higher 
ground, shooting a brace of birds as we 
go from a quiet corner of the scrub. 
Achmed insisted on cutting the throats of 
these and all the birds we shot, which I 
allowed him to do, because every true 
Mohammedan is forbidden by the Koran 
to eat any animal that has not met its 
death by the knife. Up here the scenery, 
though bare, is full of wild grandeur. All 
round and above us lay the lofty Aures, 
stretching away as far as the eye can 
reach, peak upon peak and hill beyond 
hill. There to the northeast is the tower- 
ing peak of Djebel Chellia, the highest 
summit of the range, and next to that the 
almost as lofty heights of Djebel Mahmel, 
covered already with their winter blankets 
of snow. It is mid-day now and my Arab 
companion spreads his long robe on the 
ground and commences to say his pray- 
ers. Waving his arms in the air, mutter- 
ing exhortations to Allah in his native 
tongue, he throws himself to the ground 
and is lost to all things but his simple 
worship. While he is engaged in media- 
tion with Mohammed let us glance at the 
habits of the partridges. 

The Barbary partridge is a thorough 
bird of the wilderness, and can live 
comfortably in districts where most other 
game birds would starve. Provided there is 
water and a very small amount of cover 
it is able to live and thrive in the most 
barren districts. In some of its habits it 
resembles the red-legged partridge. Like 
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that bird it always tries to escape from 
enemies by running, only taking to its 
wings when absolutely compelled to do 
so. It is very quarrelsome and pug- 
nacious, though somewhat shy, especially 
when the love season has passed. 

When it is hurriedly flushed it runs 
quickly over the rocky ground and through 
the matted vegetation, every now and 
then lifting its head above surrounding 
objects to look warily around. It feeds 
on shoots of herbage, grain, seeds of vari- 
ous kinds, and in summer on insects and 
grubs. It seldom wanders far from home, 
and the same bit of scrub or mountain 
side that has afforded good sport one day 
generally abounds with birds the next. 
It makes its nest under a stunted bush or 
beneath the shelter of a rock among scrub 
and broken ground, merely scratching out 
a little depression in which it places a few 
bits of dead grass or herbage by way of 
lining. The eggs are ten or twelve in 
number, very similar to those of the red- 
legged partridge, but a trifle more richly 
spotted. Unfortunately the Barbary part- 
ridge is much more handsome in appear- 
ance than its flesh is excellent in quality, 
and it is buta poor bird for the table, be- 
ing dry and flavorless. 

But our ornithological observations are 
disturbed by the stolid Achmed loading 
his ancient piece, and we must be off or 
we shall have to run the gauntlet of 
chaff from the French officers in Batna 
at our poor bag. Among the rough 
ground on a hillside, which looks for all 
the world like a bit of Derbyshire moor 
without the heather, we shot several 
brace of birds, Achmed’s wonderful tool 
contributing its due share to the bag. I 
often used to be filled with astonishment 
at the good shooting of these Arabs with 
such ungainly-looking weapons, such poor 
powder and large shot; but I fear they 
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have taken a leaf out of the Frenchman’s 
book and prefer to wait till their bird is 
at rest, instead of bringing it down brill- 
iantly in mid air. 

Too often Achmed wanted to stalk the 
birds when I wanted to flush them ; but, 
after all, he was perhaps in the right if a 
big bag is desired, for they are difficult 
birds to shoot and often fly like arrows 
from your very feet. We got one or two 
more birds among the cedar trees in the 
more open parts of the forest, Achmed be- 
ing generally careful to shoot his bird as 
it peeped at him through the scrub—a sad 
breach of confidence I always thought. 
In some places, especially where a scrub 
was tall and dense, the partridges abound- 
ed, and as they always prefer to lie close 
the report of our guns did not materially 
affect our sport. 

But the sun is gradually approaching 
the west ; we have a long tramp home 
over rough, broken country before us, 
and the twilight here is remarkably short. 
I linger near the rocks to watch the 
choughs return to roost, and to bag a 
few stock doves among the cedar trees, 
while Achmed counts up our spoil—sev- 
enteen and a half brace of Barbaries, half 
a dozen doves anda couple of choughs 
which I shot for specimens. Altogether 
this is a very respectable account to ren- 
der of a day’s shooting among strange and 
rough covers. 

We reached Lambessa at nightfall, just 
as the hyenas and jackals noisily crept 
from their retreat among the Roman 
ruins, and the owls and bats flitted ghost- 
like round our heads, tired out, but well 
content with our day on the hills. My 
only wonder is that Constantine is not 
visited more by British naturalists. The 
climate is delightful, the scenery strange 
and picturesque, and game, in all suitable 
districts, abounds. 


ACTINIC EYES. 


“Now, sir,” she cried, “ you’ve had 
your will; 
I’ve posed so well and held so still 
Before your lens, for you ; 
Do let me in the dark room go 
To see the picture made, and know 
Just how and what you do.” 


“Sweet girl,” I said, “it may not be 
For you to enter there with me 
To learn the picture’s fate. 
Bright light no silver salt endures, 
And hence those flashing eyes of yours 
Would surely fog the plate.” 


CLARENCE BLOOMFIELD Moore. 
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Continued. 


SOMEHOW 
there was not a 
single disap- 
pearance of the 
mysterious 
kind from the 
camp of the 
Fortieth while 
Whitby’s court- 
ing and his 
search for Will 
Bell were going 
on. Whitby 
was asked time 
and again by 
curious com- 
rades what luck 
he was having, 
and his invaria- 
ble reply —al- 
SS Ways given 
with an impas- 
“None at all—no word 





sive face—was : 
about him.” 

If this were true, asked some of his 
would-be rivals for the heart of the fair 
Melicent, why was it that he was allowed 
to go in and out whenever he pleased, 
and alone, too, while any other fellow was 
obliged to first ask permission and take 
a companion with him? A_ suspicion 
went around until it gained the force 
of camp opinion that Whitby was a very 
crafty fellow and was using his friendship 
for Bell as a cloak to his amatory designs. 
-Unsuccessful competitors for woman’s af- 
fections have made fools of themselves 
since the world began, so it is not 
wonderful that a lot of the men actually 
signed and circulated a petition, rehears- 
ing their opinion of Whitby’s actions, with 
the intention of presenting it to the colo- 
nel. Fortunately, however, the colonel 
chanced to hear of it and informally sent 


word to the men, through the orderly 
sergeants, to stop making fools of them- 
selves. 

An entirely new point of view was taken 
a day or two later, for Whitby himself 
failed to answer to two successive roll 
calls. It was not unusual for individual 
members of the Fortieth to be sent out 
alone on scouting expeditions which were 
practically of the nature of spying, but 
on such occasions the orderly sergeant 
would answer for them, “Absent on 
special duty.” There was no such answer 
in the case of Whitby; the orderly ser- 
geant of his company was himself an aspir- 
ant to Melicent’s affections, and as he had 
not been notified that Whitby was out- 
side the lines as a spy, he took great 
pleasure in reporting him “absent with- 
out leave.” Quite a number of the men 
went out to the Bramingham place at 
the earliest opportunity to see how Meli- 
cent would take the news, and when 
they returned they reported that she 
did not seem entirely herself, and that 
somehow they did not feel like stay- 
ing very long. Some of them took ad- 
vantage of old acquaintance to interrogate 
certain of their officers on the subject, but 
there was but one answer—“ Don’t ask 
me—I don’t know any more about it than 
you do. See if you can’t hold your 
tongue on the subject until something 
new turns up.” ‘The colonel afterward 
said that had he not devised two or three 
reconnoissances in rapid succession he be- 
lieved that the regiment, officers included, 
would have lost its brains. 

Meanwhile strange stories began to be 
whispered through the camp that Burkitt 
had been heard from, though there was 
nothing in the news to gratify such friends 
as the fellow might have in the regiment. 
He was in a Confederate cavalry regi- 
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ment in Tennessee, on the Mississippi 
River, and was heartily disgusted with 
himself. When the war ended, if he lived 
that long, some people whom he wouldn’t 
mention would have to suffer for what he 
had gone through. He admitted that he 
had never been much of a man, but he never 
would grumble again after he could get 
whder the old colors, which he would do 
at the first convenient opportunity. If 
he could desert and get safely into the 
Union lines he would not dare to return 
to the old regiment, but the boys might 
feel assured that he would re-enlist some- 
where and see the quarrel through. His 
letter had been tied to an oar of a skiff 
that was pushed into the Mississippi dur- 
ing rising water, and he calculated that it 
could not help be caught by Union men 
somewhere, for our men held the entire 
river from a point about forty miles be- 
low, and he had started the boat at early 
dusk, knowing that it would drift past 
all the Confederate posts before daylight. 
He dared not get into the boat himself, 


for the enemy distrusted everybody who 


had come from the Union side. 

The sensation about Burkitt soon gave 
place to one far greater. One day a full 
battalion of the Fortieth out on a recon- 
noissance chanced upon a small detach- 
ment of mounted Confederates, who were 
engaged in the comparatively peaceful 
duty of foraging. The gray coats imme- 
diately began to cut loose the loads on 
their horses, so as to get away with as 
little weight as possible to carry in the 
chase which was sure to follow. “One 
“Johnnie” seemed to be nervous; per- 
haps he had no knife and was trying to 
untie the ropes which held the fodder on 
his horse. Whatever the reason, he was 
many paces behind when the chase began. 
In the Fortieth, as in all other able 
mounted regiments, the best horse went 
first whenever anyone had to be followed 
in haste, so “ Big” Healey rapidly passed 
the advance guard, gained on the lag- 
gard, got within easy pistol range and 
shouted : 

“ Surrender, you blank blanked reb!” 

The gray coat himself drew a pistol, 
which didn’t at all scare Healey, for didn’t 
the big fellow already have the drop? 
Wasn’t he ready to fire first the instant 
the other should begin to turn his head ? 

Healey’s horse gained steadily ; he was 
within six paces of the retreating trooper 
when again he shouted : 

“Put up that pistol and surrender! 
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You blanked fool, do you want to draw 
your rations in purgatory at dinner call ?” 

The Confederate put his pistol to his 
own head, pulled the trigger and fell, a 
limp figure, into the road. The advance, 
which reached the spot half a minute later, 
saw Healey with his hat off, a pale face 
and a frightened look, and heard him ex- 
claim : 

“Great Lord! It’s Kritoff!” 

He was right, and the discovery sur- 
prised everyone so much that without any 
orders that anyone could remember the 
chase ended, and nearly all of Kritoff’s 
old company dismounted and ran forward 
when they heard the news. For two or 
three minutes there was life in the sui- 
cide ; but when his eye caught that of an 
old tent mate he groaned, buried his face 
in the dust of the road and died. 

“Stop this footing!” suddenly roared 
the major commanding the battalion. 
“ Keep up the chase ; catch some of those 
fellows—even one, so we can find out 
when and how this man got into their 
service. If there’s a lot of foreign-born 
spies in the regiment I'll find it out if I 
have to hang a dozen Johnnies while do- 
ingit. Forward—march! Trot—march ! 
Gallop—march !” 

The major waited until the column had 
nearly passed ; the two last men, who on 
general principles probably had the slow- 
est horses, he ordered to watch the re- 
mains of the dead deserter, and on no ac- 
count to search them until further orders. 
Then the major dashed on and took part 
in the chase, but the little Confederate 
ponies had too long a start, and the bat- 
talion returned in an hour in a much- 
blown condition, bound Kritoff’s remains 
to a horse and returned to camp. 

It was reported later that a close ex- 
amination of the dead man’s clothing and 
accoutrements failed to disclose anything 
to warrant the suspicion that he had been 
a spy. There could not be a military fu- 
neral in the circumstances, and the inci- 
dent threw a shadow over everyone’s 
spirits ; for, if a handsome, spirited fellow 
like Kritoff, who had high sense of honor, 
should have deserted the service — al- 
though he did not leave his post and take 
his arms and accoutrements with him— 
who that remained could be trusted? If 
he had deserted, why wonder any longer 
about the fate of the other missing men? 
As to Will Bell, the men thought the 
colonel ought to be out of patience with 
the amount of fooling Whitby had done 
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in that case without accomplishing the 
slightest thing. Some of the men made 
bold to intimate as much to Whitby, but 
they got so savagea look and oath in re- 
ply that they made haste to change the 
subject. 

Except when approached on the subject 
of his missing friend Whitby seemed to be 
in higher spirits than usual, from which 
a hundred or two other men sorrowfully 
deduced that his love affair was progress- 
ing to suit him. Some of those who 
doubted this had to believe the evidence 
of their own senses a day or two afterward 
when in broad daylight, as a detachment 
of tliem passed the Bramingham place, 
Whitby reined his horse out of the column, 
approached the gate to meet Melicent, 
who was coming down.the path, and who 
gave him a kiss for his pains as he leaned 
over his saddlebow. Melicent was as proud 
as she was handsome, and the boys knew 
she could not “ give herself away ” in that 
manner unless she had for ever given up 
the idea of taking herself back. They 
saw tears in her eyes, too, as the detach- 
ment went on ; evidently she was dreading 
that an accident might befall her hero ; 
usually someone was brought back dead 
or wounded whenever any of the Fortieth 
went out to see what was going on in 
front. 

Whitby came back alive, however, and 
so did everyone else. Getting permission 
to go on ahead for a canteen of fresh 
water, one of the men, who had been born 
and reared in a country town of which 
gossip was the only industry, rode up to 
the Braminghams and interviewed the 
head of the family about the happy 
couple. The old man spoke sorrowfully, 
but without reserve. He thought it very 
injudicious for young people of the op- 
posing sides to form such attachments 
while the war still was in progress, but 
Melicent had always had her own way and 
insisted upon it now. She had been so 
excited while Whitby was outside that 
there had been no doing anything with 
her, and now she was insisting upon 
something which would make a great deal 
of bad blood upon both sides, he feared. 
What was it? Well, he would rather not 
tell, but he hoped the commanding officer 
would kindly allow Whitby to drop out of 
the ranks as the detachment passed. 

Bursting with his important informa- 
tion and the promise of more, the man 
hurried back and Whitby received the de- 
sired permission, He returned to camp 
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late in the evening, having been seen in 
the village talking with the pastor of a 
church. Next morning after roll call, be- 
fore the men were dismissed, the orderly 
sergeants informally announced that im- 
mediately after guard mount that morn- 
ing Miss Melicent Bramingham would be 
married to Private Whitby, of the For- 
tieth, at the church in the village, and 
that the bridegroom would be glad to 
have any or all of his comrades present 
at the ceremony. 

Then there was excitement indeed ; the 
bugle call of “boots and saddles” was 
nothing to it. Melicent to marry! No 
more changes of mind—not before mar 
riage at least. Where would the couple 
live? Incamp? None of the sergeants 
knew. Would Whitby, who seemed to be 
able to get anything he wanted, get a fur- 
lough and take his bride North, out of 
the way of reviling Southern tongues and 
of that young Southern captain who might 
run home some time on a visit and say 
cruel things to her, as a spirited and dis- 
appointed Southern swain would probably 
want to do? Or would Whitby make a 
home in the village for Melicent, where 
she would be fairly protected from an- 
noyance? Certainly he would not dare to 
let her return to her father’s house. 

The better men, in spirits and manners, 
forgave any disappointment of which 
Whitby had been the cause and wished 
only that he had given longer notice of 
the affair, so that they might have had 
time to send North for suitable presents 
for the bride. Such of them as had 
money or credit hurried to the shop of 
the sutler or the little stores in the vil- 
lage and went almost crazy in their at- 
tempts to find something appropriate to 
the occasion. There was little time for 
choice from such possible stuff as could 
be found, for a general movement in the 
village street announced the approach of 
the bride and her family, followed and 
practically escorted by all the Fortieth’s 
off-duty men. Many of the villagers had 
already crowded into the church, having 
heard the news the night before from the 
pastor’s family; they wanted it distinctly 
understood that they didn’t approve of 
such proceedings, and that they never 
were more surprised in the world than 
when they heard that Melicent had ceased 
to be a true Southern girl ; still, if ever 
there was a time when a girl’s old friends 
and acquaintances should stand by her 
it was when she seemed unfit to take care 
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of herself. There were present so many 
of such sympathizers that the soldiers 
had trouble in all finding places within 
the sacred edifice. 

There was very little ceremony, the 
marriage service of the denomination to 
which the bride belonged being severely 
simple and direct. There were no brides- 
maids or “best man.” Whitby and Meli- 
cent sat on front seats, at either side of 
the aisle, until told by the pastor to arise 
and join their right hands. Then those 
of the Fortieth’s men who saw Melicent’s 
face were ready to declare to the end of 
time that never before had it been so 
gloriously beautiful—so absolutely radi- 
ant. There could be no doubt as to the 
earnestness of her regard for Whitby; 
she seemed absolutely transfigured by the 
intensity of her love and longing. How 
a hundred or more men did envy Whitby, 
as he stood there looking, as he always 
did, as if nothing on earth could disturb 
his serenity ! They wouldn’t look so con- 
foundedly cool if standing face to face 
with a woman like that who was about to 
give herself away, and all for love. 

“ James Whitby,” said the minister sol- 
emnly, “do you take this woman to be 
your wedded wife, to r 

eno. 

The reply came as calmly as if the fel- 
low were merely answering to his name 
at roll call. His only movement was to 
drop the hand of the bride. There was 
an audible sensation in the audience, and 
one trooper burst out with a remark so 
indignant and profane that he was at 
once thrust from the building by some of 
his comrades, though they were wild with 
curiosity to hear what might come next. 
Melicent started, turned pale and then red, 
as she gasped : 

“Jamie!” 

“ Why not?” asked the minister, when 
he had recovered from his surprise. 

“Yes; why not?” asked Squire Bra- 
mingham, approaching the couple and as- 
suming a threatening attitude. 

“Because she is a false woman—be- 
cause she has promised to marry half a 
dozen men or more, all within a few 
weeks—promised each with many kisses, 
and with her arms around his neck.” 

“* Tis false!” roared the father. 

“Tt is quite natural that you should 
think so, sir,” Whitby replied. “I’m sat- 
isfied that you knew nothing about it. 
But if you doubt my word, look at your 
daughter now.” ‘ 





_the Fortieth. 
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The squire looked; so did everyone 
else, and saw a face pitiful to look upon, 
so full was it of shame and misery. 

“Daughter, what does this mean ?” the 
old man asked. Melicent raised her head 
slowly until her eyes met her father’s ; 
then a little of her pride came back to her 
face as she said : 

“*Twas all make-believe, father. Be- 
side, I did it for our dear country's sake. 
But him ——” here she looked at Whit- 
by as she took a step toward him and 
stretched out her hands appealingly, “ him 
I loved with my whole heart and life.” 

“Quite true,” Whitby replied, as cool 
as ever. “I intended you should, for I 
knew there was no other way for me to 
find out what had become of Will Bell, 
my dearest friend, and of a lot of my other 
comrades. Boys” —here he faced the 
mass of troopers who had crowded up 
the aisle —“‘ this woman is the cause of 
all the disappearances — desertions, from 
She has made it her busi- 
ness to pretend to be very fond of one 
man at a time—I’ve no doubt that each 
of them made violent love to her; then 
she has promised to marry the happy 
man, whoever *he might be for the time 
being, if he would become a Confederate. 
She didn’t put it just that way, of course ; 
she said that she never could think of 
being the wife of a Union soldier, but if 
the fellow would go into the enemy’s 
lines and say he wanted to enlist in some 
place, always well out of this department, 
where his sweetheart was soon to join 
him, she would follow; and as she had 
family influence with the commanding of- 
ficer there, the fellow should be detailed 
for non-combatant duty so he wouldn’t be 
fighting the Union after all, and he and 
she would have plenty of time to be—oh, 
so happy! She had an assistant within 
the enemy’s lines; I found out who he 
was, and a few days ago, when I was out 
of camp nearly a week, I did some spe- 
cial duty, apparently for the Confederacy, 
which made me acquainted with him and 


let me into the whole business, at which I 


was to help him—so he believed. I’ve 
found out where most of our deserters 
are; you yourself know where Kritoff is.” 

Whitby paused a moment and thrust 
his hand into the breast pocket of his 
jacket. Melicent had sunk to a seat, 
where her fatuer endeavored to quiet and 
control her. Whitby took from his pocket 
a letter, which he held up, saying : 

“This was found on the body of poor 
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Kritoff—you know where and how he 
died. Listen to what he wrote: 

“* Tf Iam killed by Union bullets, as I hopeI 
may be, I beg that the finder of this letter send 
it to the commanding officer of the Fortieth 
Cavalry, whom I ask toinform my old comrades 
that I never had a thought of disloyalty to my 
oath as a soldier until I fell under the influence 
of a woman whom I madly loved and whom I 
believed loved me. She promised to marry me 
if I would leave the Union service and would 
go with me to my own country. She did not 
come to the place she appointed. Later I met 
an old comrade, Cavendish, who confided to me 
that he had deserted because of similar prom- 
ises by the same woman. I have succeeded, by 
much trickery, in being attached to troops that 
will operate near the post of my old regiment ; 
my one hope is to take’ vengeance upon that 
woman; then I care not what becomes of me, 
honor being lost. The woman’s name is Meli- 
cent Bramingham.’” 

There was silence in the church for a 
moment after, as Whitby returned the let- 
ter to his pocket; then Squire Braming- 
ham, with very red eyes and a very pale 
face, arose and said: 

“There is no proof that Kritoff wrote 
that letter ; but even if he did he proba- 
bly did it to palliate his offense if ever he 
should be captured by your side. It’s an 
outrage for a woman—the daughter of a 
soldier of the war of 1812—to be con- 
demned on such evidence.” 

“Squire Bramingham,” said Whitby, as 
cool as ever, yet extremely courteous and 
tender in his manner, “ didn’t you hear 
her own confession : ‘I did it for our dear 
country’s sake!’ If you doubt it, how- 
ever, there’s more evidence which I have 
been hiding behind the boxes in the back 
of my hut for the past twenty-four hours. 
Will Bell, step forward!” 

There was again an audible sensation 
in the church, and the soldiers in the aisle 
thought they saw a ghost as a pale, 
sunken face and ragged gray figure made 
its way to the space where Whitby stood. 

“Several weeks ago this man was the 
picture of health. Look at him now! 
There’s some of your daughter’s work. 
He never did her any harm. The love 
of so fine a fellow is a compliment to any 
woman whether she wants it or not. But 
she betrayed him, not with a kiss, as Judas 
betrayed his Lord, but with whole show- 
ers of kisses that took the poor fellow’s 
senses away, as anyone can imagine who 
looks at her. His sense of honor re- 
turned when he got away from her; he 
refused to become a Confederate and go 
to the point where she promised to meet 
him and marry him ; he was*put in prison, 
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he escaped and has nearly killed himself 
in coming back to give himself up and 
give evidence against her. Let her look 
at him and deny his story if she can.” 

Melicent made no movement, except to 
press closer to her father, who bent more 
tenderly over her, as if he would shield 
her from even the eyes of Whitby, Bell 
and their comrades. 

“T’ve only to say, besides what you 
have heard,” continued Whitby, “ that she 
had marked me out for the same foolery 
and fate as the others, and she might 
have succeeded if Ihadn’t seen something 
in her eyes one day that set me to think- 
ing. I beganto be quite attentive to her, 
and she met me fully half way. I don’t 
wonder that she wrapped the other fel- 
lows about her handsome finger—I’d have 
been gone, in spite of my suspicions, if I 
hadn’t kept this poor boy and his mother 
in my mind the entire time. I hung off 
too long for her—she’s human herself, 
and she found herself really in love with 
me. Inever treated her in any way that 
was not most respectful —I defy her to 
deny that—but I petted and caressed her 
until she could keep scarcely anything 
from me. I let her believe that I would 
go over to the enemy —I made the ar- 
rangements at her own house, with the full 
knowledge and consent of our colonel, 
with the Confederate soldier who had 
been her accomplice in the taking off of 
the other boys. I wouldn’t have deserted 
in any case, but I didn’t need to, for she 
wouldn’t let me go when the time came— 
she was afraid she could not get to me, or 
I to her, until the war should end, and she 
declared that she couldn’t live without 
me. She was afraid even when I went 
out on scout or picket, for fear I wouldn’t 
escape shot or capture. Finally she in- 
sisted upon marrying me within our lines 
and remaining here, so as to be where she 
could be sure of having me with her when 
I was off duty.” Whitby paused a mo- 
ment as if thinking about something ; 
then he continued : “I determined to pun- 
ish her as she deserved, for the taking off 
of my friend Bell, and of all the other boys, 
but I don’t believe I could have been cruel 
enough to carry out my plan of doing 
what’s been done this morning if Bell him- 
self hadn’t turned up looking as he did.” 

Everyone, whether native or military, 
kept silent; even the minister was too 
astonished — and interested—to protest 
against the use that was being made of 
his church, The silence seemed to excite 
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the woman who was at the bottom of the 
trouble ; for she ceased to sob, and those 
who were near her said afterward that she 
seemed to be trying to recover control of 
herself. Suddenly she sprang to her feet; 
it was not merely disarranged hair, red 
eyes and reddish purple face that made 
her look like a fury as she half faced the 
audience, made an imposing gesture and 
shouted : 

“ All’s fair in love and war!” 

Whitby unflinchingly met the raging 
eye fixed upon his, and calmly replied : 

“Torture isn’t.” 

“Who has been tortured?” the girl de- 
manded. 

“All of your victims,” was the calm 


reply. “None of them have yet re- 
covered.” 
“Tt’s false! Our side doesn’t , 





“T didn’t allude to your side. You were 
the torturer.” 

A scornful smile drove the fury out of 
Melicent’s face, and she muttered some- 
thing about Yankee hearts not being ten- 
der enough to suffer much. For reply 
she got a look that made her drop her 
eyes apparently in embarrassment. 

“ This thing has gone far enough,” ex- 
claimed the colonel, making his way to 
the front ; “a great deal too far. Whit- 
by, I had no idea what game you were up 
to when I gave you permission to look 
into the desertions. It wasn’t a case for 
personal vengeance. You should have 
reported all the circumstances to me, the 
commanding officer of this post, that I 
might take appropriate action. Mr. Bra- 
mingham, it grieves me deeply, but your 
daughter must consider herself my pris- 
oner. I shall have to send her to depart- 
ment headquarters, with a report of her 
doings.” 

“Great God!” exclaimed the old man ; 
“after all she has suffered this morn- 
ing?” 

“You have been a soldier yourself, sir ; 
you cannot help seeing what my duty is.” 
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The old man dropped his head; his 
daughter tossed hers high in the air, and 
threw at the mob of gaping soldiers a 
glance so proud, so disdainful, that they 
appeared to cower under it. If she was to 
be a martyr evidently she was going to do 
full justice to the rdle. In spite of all 
that had happened some of the men could 
not forget that she was a woman and that 
they had loved her. Could she have 
known of the several fist fights which 
Whitby had to go through in the next 
twenty - four hours, she might have had 
some alleviation of the misery which she 
suffered during the trip to department 
headquarters, twenty miles away. 

A week after the wedding day the For- 
tieth learned that Melicent had probably 
escaped trial and penalty—she had stabbed 
herself. The instrument was not a dag- 
ger such as many maidens—in stories— 
always carry in the folds of their dress, 
but a common army fork which was 
brought her with her dinner. The wound 


‘was not instantly fatal, but the surgeons 


expected the worst, and for a full month 
the reports were that she was hovering 
between life and death. Her apparent 
suffering made all hearts in the Fortieth 
tender toward her—all but Whitby’s—and 
all felt relieved when they learned of an 
order sending her North to remain in 
confinement until the war should end. 

One more strange incident of the af- 
fair remains to be recorded. Impossible 
though it may seem, after what had hap- 
pened, Whitby went South after the war 
ended, just to see if Melicent had really 
died, or, if not, what had become of her. 
He found her alive and as handsome as 
ever; he met her and there was a terrific 
storm of words and threats of the most 
cruel vengeance that mind could conceive. 
And yet within a month those two per- 
sons were one and lived happy ever after. 
Melicent was that kind of woman, and 
Whitby, in spite of his self control, was 
that kind of man. 
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Hemorrhages, 


USE 
POND'’S 





ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 





~eTe, 


— 


: 
‘SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


in its First Stages. 











Be sure you get the genuine. 














TIRED AND CROSS 


are thousands of people every day from walking 
and standing on a hard surface. - 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 









by ‘A < 
o ‘ a 
Se 2 b p y 

ged elasticity and ease to every step taken 
y the wearer. It breaks the Shock or jarring of 
the body when walking,'and is particularly adapted to all 
who are obliged to be on their feet. To those suffering 
from Spinal, Kidney, Rheumatic and Ner- 
vous Affections it will be founda great relief. The 
rubber with its annular projections isas SOft as velwet, 
thoroughly vulcanized, always elastic, leather covered next 
to the foot, and can be instantly adjusted inside of the boot, 


directly under the heel. All sizes, 25 cents per 
Pair, mailed upon receipt of price. 


EVERYTHING IN RUBBER GOODS. 


C.J. BAILEY &CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen—Having practically tested the efficiency of 
your Rubber Cushions, I have every confidence in recom- 
mending them in Spinal and Kidney diseases. They certain- 
ly prevent the jarring of the body when walking. 

Henry C, Witttams, M. D., 6 Park Square, Boston. 





“Chaps” 


The dear little “ chap” that mother likes; 
The great big “ chap” that sister likes ; 
The irritating chap that nobody likes, 


2 
4 


All join Hanps 
witn the medical “chaps ” 
who say: 


Packer’s Tar Soap 






a. 


“Ts not only a 
good toilet soap, 
but an excellent 

remedy for 
aq’ — chapped skin.” 
epee «= —Lancet-Clinic. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 
‘Soothes while it Cleanses.” 
P —Medical and Surg. Reporter. 
Refreshing and Delicious for Bath and Shampoo. 
25 cents. All Druggists. 


THE PACKER MFG, CO, 100 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
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WHOLESOME: DELIC 
1 Quickly Made : 
Always Light 
Never Sour 

and most Economical. 





4 Royal Bakiné Powder is specially made for use in the prepas & 
ration of the finest and most delicate cookery. Ip the 
easy, expeditious and economical preparation 
= of wholesome and appetizing food x 


IT IS INDISPENSABLE 
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CouNTLEss thousands of people from every 
portion of the globe have performed the pleas- 


ant pilgrimage to America’s scenic master- 
piece, far-famed Niagara. The majestic power 
of the magnificent falls, the fierce turmoil of the 
Whirlpool, and all their picturesque surround- 
ing ; the awesome Cave of the Winds and the 
several other minor attractions of the vicinity, 
have surprised and delighted all comers. But 
compared with the great rush of summer tour- 
ists how few have seen Niagara under one of 
its most startling and charming aspects—in 
winter? Then the entire scene is transformed 
to what seems a fairyland of marvelous frost 
dressings, of icy forts and snowy palaces ; of 
gleaming, crystal prison barriers vainly striving 
to bind the roaring, foaming plunge of waters. 
Niagara in midwinter presents a spectacle of 
weird, mysterious beauty which is not dupli- 
cated in the world. 

Why remain in this chilling atmosphere, rail- 
ing against the pranks of Boreas, if you possess 
the means and time for a winter tour; or why, 
as many tourists do, journey Eastward and 
brave the dreary passage across the Atlantic at 
such an unfavorable season? The Old World’s 
ways are travel worn; its scenes and sounds 
have lost that wondrous charm of novelty which 
once delighted you, and your flight Europewards 
from frost and snow is all in vain, save you be 
content with the narrow confines of the too 
familiar Riviera. 

Why not turn South? There a sunny land of 
lovely blooms and fragrant breezes, of greenest 
woods and limpid waters, awaits you. A 
grandly picturesque land, bearing every form 
and tint that the wondrous hand of nature 
blends in her masterpieces, is comprised within 
the bounds of this wonderful continent, and 
there the tourist, among the orange groves of 
Florida or of California, may find not only com- 
fort but sport and pastime, and a welcome so 
warm that winter lingers but as a memory. 

There is plenty to be done in the South by 
those who favor sport or healthful exercise. It 
is a land of endless summer, and though the 
turf of the North be frost bound and snow 
laden, yet in the kinder clime aii summer 
games may be played at will. Yachting, boat- 
ing, canoeing, camping, mountaineering, sketch- 
ing, photographing, tennis, etc., all of these 
are- high in favor at a season when far-away 
Northerners are striving to keep comfortably 
warm. 

Rod and gun need never be idle. Who has 
not heard of the mighty silver-mailed tarpum 





and of the fierce excitement of bat- 
tling with one of those leaping levi- 
athans ? Other fish, too numerous 
for even bare mention, haunt the 
favored Florida waters ; the marshes 
and lagoons are alive with wild fowl 
of many species, and the forests 
abound with game big and small. 
California not only offers variety of 
game, from the grim bear down to the swift 
blue quail—in fine, perhaps no other States in 
the Union can offer the sportsman greater at- 
tractions than these winter homes of wild fowl, 
but its seaside resorts are the wonder of the 
world. 

And though the journey southward may belong 
in actual mileage, there are neither hardships 
nor discomforts connected with it. Special solid 
vestibule trains, comprising every luxurious ap- 
pliance known to modern railroading, make the 
journey merely an enjoyable experience of 
hotels upon wheels. A trip by rail from Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati or 
New Orleans to Monterey, Los Angeles, Coro- 
nado Beach, Santa Monica, Santa Barbara or 
other resorts of Southern California, under pres- 
ent conditions, would scarce weary even an in- 
valid. Such names as the ‘‘Sunset Route,” via 
New Orleans; the ‘‘Ogden Route,’ via Salt 
Lake, the ‘‘ Shasta Route,” via Portland, Ore., 
the Santa Fé and C., B. and Q. routes call up 
delightful memories of traveling amid scenic 
wonders in faultless comfort. 

Nor can fault be found with the means pro- 
vided for reaching Florida, for not even the 
most fastidious critic can justly complain against 
the accommodation afforded by the Clyde line 
of steamships, the Florida Central and the great 
Plant system, 

THE bare mention of Bermuda at this season 
calls up delightful memories of the glorious cli- 
mate of that southern gem of the sea; of a 
tangle of tropical foliage and flowers and of 
scenes too beautiful for description, together 
with long silent rides awheel over capital roads. 
The island is a veritable earthly Eden for in- 
valids and pleasure seekers alike, and the fa- 
mous hostelries, the Princess and the Hamilton, 
leave nothing to be desired in the way of 
creature comforts. A trip south via one of 
the elegantly-appointed vessels of the Quebec 
Steamship Company, followed by a few months’ 
in Bermuda, would be long remembered. 


THE Santa Fé route offers the southbound 
traveler superb accommodation and opportuni- 
ties for seeing a wealth of picturesque scenery. 
This favorite route with sportsmen traverses 
the famous shooting grounds of the Indian Ter- 
ritory and California. Through Pullman palace 
sleeping cars run from Chicago to San Francisco, 
covering 2,500 miles in less than 6,000 minutes. 

THE famous Hotel del Monte, at Monterey, 
Cal., is attracting a greater number of visitors 
this season than ever before. 
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PLEASANTER, PERHAPS. 
THE maiden was bashful and wouldn’t allow 
Me to kiss her sweet lips in the glare of the 
light, 
When she stood in the room ’neath the mistletoe 
bough, 
But I kissed her under the rose that night. 
—Cape Cod Item. 
Cotp natures have only recollections ; tender 
natures have remembrances.— Zexas Siftings. 


“‘Wuy is the winter wind called rude ?”’ 
‘* Because it whistles, I guess.” —Puck. 


THE man who is careful in scraping acquaint- 
ances misses lots of the scrapes acquaintances 
get a man into.—Zxchange. 


AN unsteady man, like an unsteady light, is 
apt to go out nights.— Zexas Siftings. 


FOOTBALL is very popular nowadays, but it 
will never supplant fishball in New England.— 
Boston Commercial Bulletin 

WISE MEN’S PECULIARITIES, 
‘* A LITTLE nonsense now and then 

Is relished by the wisest men.”’ 

But e’en some wise men think their wives 

Must stand their nonsense all their lives. 

—Puck. 

‘CANES have gone out of fashion among Lon- 
don swells.”’ 

“Sorry for Dumley.” 

** Why ?” 

‘‘Because he has no other visible means of 
support.’’— Boston Post. 

HE MIGHT GET TRAMPLED ON. 

‘‘I’m in a quandary for an appropriate char- 
acter in which to go to the New Year’s ball.”’ 

‘* You might go as a good resolution.” —Puck. 

BEAR meat loses its identity when dressed.— 
Exchange. 

ALL men are not homeless, but some men are 
home less than others.— Zexas Siftings. 

AN UNKIND CUT. 

‘* | SUPPOSE you are getting up a surprise for 
Maud’s Christmas party ?” 

‘Yes; Maud will be awfully surprised. 
not going to send her a thing.” 


I’m 





A HOST IN HIMSELF, 

LiTTLE Cora : ‘‘ We’re going to have a Christ- 
mas party at our house.” 

LITTLE MABEL: ‘“‘ Are you? 
you going to invite?” 

‘* Only one.” 

‘““Who; me?’’ 

“No ; Santa.”—Puck, 


Honesty is the best policy, but the policy 
men don’t think so.— Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


CHRISTMAS is a hard time. Thousands hang 
up their very stockings.—Puck. 


How many are 


Ir you feel miserable, don’t mention it. 
Misery loves company of course, but shouldn’t 
force itself where it’s not wanted.—/Pittsburgh 
Dispatch. 


A REVERSIBLE collar button is the latest. It 
rolls one way one day and the other way the 
next.— Yonkers Statesman. 


NO FAINT HEART ABOUT HIM. 

JENNIE (reprovingly): ‘‘ But we’re not under 
the mistletoe now, Jack!”’ 

Jack (unabashed) : ‘‘So much the nicer.”’ 

—Puck, 

“Your son ordered these pictures of me.”’ 

‘* Well, they certainly look like him. Has he 
paid you?”’ 

‘* No, sir.’ 

“That looks still more like him.”—Fliegende 
Blitter. 


Ir is more blessed to give than to receive ; but 
both go at Christmas.—Puck. 


A BOWLING FANCY. 

Ir I should beat her at the game 
She’d say the sport was much too tame 
And then decline again to roll. 
If I should let her win the game 
Her verdict would be just the same 
Because I knew not how to bowl. 

- —LExchange. 
, ELIGIBLE. 

“TI pon’T see how you ever got into the New 
York Yachting Association, You have no 
yacht.” 

‘*No; but I’ve got a wine cellar and a yacht- 
ing cap.” —Puck. 
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in Soups and Sauces, sent free, on application 
{| to the manufacturers 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago. 





Extend from Mackinaw City and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., to Duluth, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Bismarck, N. D., traversing the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, and opening 
up a comparatively new country, the development of 
which has made rapid strides within the past few 
years. This territory is attracting general and wide 
attention. 

The pine and hardwood of the country are sources 
of wealth that have not escaped the lumbermen, and the entire region is 
being traversed by prospectors, stimulated by the rich finds that have 
made enormous fortunes for other men. 

The output of iron ore from this section exceeded 10,000,000 tons in 
1890, while the production of copper is greater than ever. 

The Park Region of Minnesota and the valleys of the Red, James and 
Cheyenne Rivers reached by these lines are among the finest farming 
sections it. the Northwest. : 

For further information, rates and time tables, write or call on 
A. L. FULENWIDER, Gen. East. Pass. Agent, No. 353 Broadway, New 
York ; GEO. I. HUMPHREY, Tray. Pass. Agent, No. 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass.; VAN DEARING, Dist. Pass. Agent, Jackson, Mich. ; 
C. B. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agent, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
By HARRIET BEECHER STowE. Mew Holiday Edition, With eighteen full-page illustrations 
and over 120 text illustrations by Edward W. Kemble. Two vols., 16mo, attractively 


bound, $4.00. 
VENETIAN LIFE. 

By WiLiiAM DEAN Howe ts. Holiday Edition. With colored illustrations (aquatints) from origi- 
nal designs. Two vols., 12mo, bound in the Venetian colors, white and gold, with slip 
covers in the styie of ‘‘ Marble Faun,’’ $5.00. 

THE ONE-HOSS SHAY. 

With its Companion Poems, ‘‘How the Old Horse Won the Bet” and ‘‘ The Broomstick Train.” 
By OLIVER WENDELL Hoimes. A Holiday Book, with sixty illustrations by Howard Pyle. 
8vo, full leather binding, $1.50. 

SNOW BOUND. 

By Joun G. WuittierR. New Holiday Edition, With a portrait of Mr. Whittier and eight photo- 

gravure illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. Daintily bound in white and blue, $1.50. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

A new Riverside Edition of his Works, carefully revised for this issue by Dr. Holmes. Thirteen 
vols.: ten vols. of Prose, and Poetical Works in three vols. Each, crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50; 
the set, $19.50; half calf, $35.75 ; half calf, gilt top, $39.00; half levant, $52.00. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
(RIVERSIDE EDITION). 

With Notes and Portraits. In ten vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, each, $1.50; the set, ten vols., $15.00; 

half calf, $27.50; half calf, gilt top, $30.00; half levant, $40.00. 


LATEST LITERARY ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 
By JAMEs RussELL LowELt. Crown 8vo, uniform with the Riverside Edition of Lowell’s Works, 
$1.25. Also in Persian silk, a very attractive binding, $1.25. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 


And How He Received and Imparted the Spirit of Discovery. By Justin WINsoR, editor of ‘‘ The 
Narrative and Critical History of America.” Portraits and maps. 8vo, $4.00. 


BETTY ALDEN. 


By JANE G, AusTIN, author of ‘‘A Nameless Nobleman,” ‘‘ Standish of Standish,” ‘‘ Doctor Le 
Baron and His Daughters,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Betty Alden, the daughter of John Alden and Priscilla, is the heroine of a novel rich in descriptions of the early life of 


New England. 
THE LADY OF FORT ST. JOHN. 
By Mary HArTWELt CATHERWOOD, author of ‘‘The Romance of Dollard,” etc. $1.25. 
One of the strongest and most deeply interesting of recent novels, 
JOSEPH HARDY NEESIMA. 
By ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, author of ‘‘ But Yet a Woman,” ‘‘ The Wind of Destiny,” ‘‘ Passe 
Rose,” etc. With portraits of Mr. Neesima and Hon. Alpheus Hardy. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
ODES, LYRICS AND SONNETS. 


From the Poetical Works of JAMEs RussELL LoweLL, Bound in a new and specially attractive 
style, in white, green and gold, gilt top, 16mo, $1.00. 




















* .* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post paid, on receipt of price, by 


Moushton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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HAVE YOU NOT YET 
SUBSCRIBED TO 


Outing 
oe Trae aie FOR 1892? 


* OuTING seems to spare neither pains nor expense.in pro- 
curing and presenting the choicest material to its many and 
multiplying patrons.”—N. Y. World. 


“There is not an uninteresting feature in Outinc.”"—Co- 
lumbus Dispatch. 


( It may cost you xothing to add this sprightly maga- 
zine to your regular list of periodicals. Consult the clubbing 
rates on page xl. 


XJ INTER and summer, spring and au- 
(ZN) tumn bring each their series of sports 
and pastimes to OUTING readers. 
Healthful literature and wholesome influences 
are the burthen of each number of OUTING, and 
those who focus its beneficent rays upon their 
hearthstone cannot speak too much in the praise 
of OUTING. 


RE you fond of The Horse? Equestrian sports have a place in the Records. Saddle 

and Sentiment, the great serial of the turf, delineates both human and equine charac- 

ters with a master’s pen. Says the Spirit of the Times: ‘‘ Wenona Gilman’s novel will be 

read with genuine pleasure by loversofthe sport of kings.” Miss O’ Donnell charmingly entertains 

with her Stde-Saddle Sketches ; Trevelyan writes of the American turf in a series of arti- 

cles, each complete in itself, and the entire collection, as unique as it is original, will be alone 
worth the cost of a subscription to OUTING for 1892. 


FX. RE you a devotee to KENNEL AND LOFT? Ovtinc devotes in its Record pages 
EN liberal space to timely topics of interest to you. The best writers on each species of the 
dog contribute from time to time articles replete with information not obtainable elsewhere, 

and the Field Trials, Fox Hunting and Coursing are frequent topics of body articles. 


FX. RE you interested in the physical development of yourself, your son or your daughter? 

The editorials and the regular series of articles by Malcolm Ford, Walter Camp, Chase 

Mellen, James Watson and the other equally well-known writers of OUTING’s staff fur- 

nish the very best literature in their respective fields and make OUTING a veritable library of 
athletics and college sport. 


JX. RE you a rover of the high seas, the lakes and the streams? OvutTINGc’s Record pages carry 
[@\ each month contributions from Kenealy and Vaux, and every number a body article on 
Canoeing or Yachting. A series of papers on The Evolution of the Forty-six 
Footers, The Ballast Fin, and on other topics now under discussion are to be special 
features of OUTING in 1892. 


FX. RE you a knight of the wheel, a camera fiend, a disciple of Walton or a son of Nimrod? 
[> Where can you find so much that is of interest to you as within the Record pages of 
OUTING or in its body articles? Each number carries articles on Fishing and on 
Shooting. A special department, Women’s Work in Photography, will be conducted 
by Catharine Weed Barnes. Lincoln Adams will continue his discussions in the Records, and 
Ellerslie Wallace, Clarence B. Moore and others contribute body articles after Mr. Adams shall 
have completed his series on Photography in Athletics. The articles on Cycling in the 
South Seas, the Azores and other rarely-traveled countries convey but faintly OuTING’s endeavors 
for tales that are not threadbare and experiences that are not stale. Did the Bard of Avon have 
OvuTING in his eye when he wrote: 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety ? 
Send us THREE DOLLARS (mentioning this notice) and we will enter your subscription for 
1892, and supply you with the last three issues of 1891, containing the first chapters of Saddle 
and Sentiment, free of cost. 


Send us FOUR DOLLARS (mentioning this notice) and we will send you Volume XVIII. (just 
completed), well and tastefully bound in cloth, and enter your name for one year’s subscription, 





(G¥" Booksellers, newsdealers and postmasters will receive subscriptions. 


THE OUTING CO., Ltp., 239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








WHEN the lawmakers for the Province of On- 
tario passed the measure prohibiting the sale 
of quail, they did the very best thing possible 
for the welfare of spurt in their country. The 
value of such a law was apparent to all who at- 
tended the international field trials, held in No- 
vember, near Chatham, Ont. Years ago, in the 
days of ‘‘ Frank Forrester,’’ the western coun- 
ties of Ontario swarmed with quail. Sport was 
free and sportsmen plenty, but the market 
shooter appeared and, as usual, worked havoc. 
About three years ago quail became so scarce 
that the law prohibiting their sale was tried as a 
last resort. Last season, after two years under 
the no-sale law, the covers were stocked almost 
as in ‘‘ Forrester’s.” golden days, and everybody 
enjoyed rare good sport. Ifthe sale of the birds 
were prevented for three years more, Western 
Ontario would have such a stock of quail as has 
not been seen there for fifty years. It is to be 
hoped that the sportsmen most interested will see 
that the saving clause is kept in the law for 
three years to come, 

AccorDING to latest advices from New Jersey 
the European pheasant thrivés mightily in his 
adopted home, but he has developed the serious 
fault of bad temper. ‘It appears that the birds 
have multiplied rapidly, and that too many of 
them are of the male persuasion for the public 
good. A cock pheasant is a spicy fighter wher- 
ever found, and the Jersey bird shows an in- 
clination to slaughter his own offspring or 
grouse or quail on the slightest provocation. 
It is difficult to imagine how any serious dam- 

. age can result, but one never knows what will 
come of meddling in Dame Nature’s hennery. 
The men who invented the American-Eng- 
lish sparrow and the Anglo-Australian rabbit 
might yet feel proud of the Americanized 
pheasant. 


REFERENCE was made under ‘‘ Rod and Gun” 
last month to the machine-like action and preci- 
sion of an expert trap shot. A ‘fine illustration 
of this was afforded by a recent series of 
matches between Capt. J. L. Brewer and E, D. 
Fulford. Three matches, 100 birds per man, 
were shot, the experts using guns weighing 
under eight pounds and shooting under Hur- 
lingham rules, fence boundary. In the first 
match Fulford scored 100 straight and Brewer 
only lost one bird, and that one fell dead out of 
bounds. In the second match Fulford killed 99 
and Brewer 98, and in the third match they tied 
at 94 each, Brewer winning the shoot off by kill- 
ing 25 birds straight to Fulford’s 24. In all 650 
birds were shot at, and of these 633 were killed 
inside the boundary. 


WHEN buying a gun do not be afraid to invest 
enough money to insure getting a first-class 
weapon that should last through a lifetime. A 
good gun costs money, but will prove best and 
cheapestinthelongrun. True, Geo. Kleinman, 
of Chicago, scored gt dead birds and defeated 
J. A. R. Elliott in a race at 100 live pigeons per 
man, and did it with a $25 ‘‘gaspipe” of a 
weapon which few sportsmen would care to 
carry. But this performance proves nothing, 
save that the man holding the $25 gun was a 
rare good shot. A cheap gun is a dangerous 
and unsatisfactory tool to work with, anda pur- 





SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 





chaser will consult his own interest by securing 
the finest weapon his means will allow. 

THE national traits in dogs are thoroughly 
well defined, whether from associations or be- 
cause they are chosen and bred because of those 
traits by the different nationalities. What is 
more like an Englishman, for instance, than an 
English bulldog, silent and unaggressive ordi- 
narily, but savage and unrelentless when once 
aroused? Once let him get his grip, let him 
plant his teeth well, and only greatly superior 
force will drag him away from his antagonist, 
be it man or beast. Frequently nothing short 
of death itself will loose his powerful jaws. But 
the character of the bulldog and his near rela- 
tive the bull terrier is much maligned and mis- 
understood. If properly brought up they have 
the sweetest and kindest of tempers, and no dog 
can be more properly trusted with children or 
make better house dogs than they. 

The French poodle is a thorough Frenchman 
from the tip of his nose to the tuft on the end of 
his tail. Always fussing and barking and mak- 
ing a great ado about nothing ; smart, quick to 
learn, as full of tricks as a dancing master is 
of fancy steps, unmistakably Pierrot in paper 
collar, with his body, tail and legs trimmed and 


‘adorned in the proper style, with perhaps a silver 


bracelet on one leg, is a Frenchman, nay more, 
a Parisian. 

The foxhound is of a very loving disposition, 
and so is the bloodhound, who is really not at 
all the terrible creature that his name indicates. 
The beagle, too, is a charming little animal, do- 
cile and obedient and blindly affectionate toward 
its master. Greyhounds and like breeds are 
rather lacking in affection, if not, indeed, in 
general intelligence, but there have been notable 
exceptions to this rule. 

Among the many varieties of terriers may be 
found a wealth of golden traits which make the 
good little beasts staunch friends and merry 
companions. Keen, clever, teachable and game 
to the last, a really good terrier of almost any 
breed is just the thing for the man who can 
only keep one dog, and that a small one by 
preference. They make excellent watch dogs, 
as they appear to be ever on the alert, and once 
their shrill alarm is raised no amount of coax- 
ing from a stranger will stop it. Sometimes 
they may be a bit too ready with their ivories, 
but that is the fault of their instructor. In the 
words of the old fancier, they are ‘‘clean in the 
*ouse, sweet as a nut and wonderful tricky.” 
The smooth and the now neglected rough fox 
terrier perhaps combine as many good qualities 
as any of their relatives. The Irish terrier is 
a true son of Erin, clever, dashing, but a hard 
nut to crack when his blood is up. The Scotch 
variety is a rough, honest, cheerful little chap, 
and aninveterate ratter. So isthe black and tan, 
though banished to the stable rat pit by fashion. 
His white brother, the white English terrier, is 
very rare in this country, and apt, we believe, to 
be sullen in disposition. By the way, all pure 
white dogs are apt to be deaf—a fact which 
should always be remembered, as a deaf dog is 
a dangerous thing tohave around. The Dandie 
Dinmont, immortalized by Walter Scott, is a de- 
lightful little fellow, and fully worthy of the af- 
fection felt for his kind by the great romancer, 
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IVAN HOUTEN’) | “veer 
p COCOA Sroncee 


“Bost & Goes Farthest.” 

Pa Thank “eo I 
m quite well. a 9 4 

Te prea to a Beecham Ss P. alls 

Thank heaven and? oh be i 

Van Houten? will in future for the United 


“ Ts it not his Cocoa States be covered with a 
(That makes me feel so 


po recemee_ Wall Quickly Soluble 
3___ PERFECTLY PURE. i 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS Pleasant C oatin g 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 












Complying with general request 








flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa by a 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- completely disguising the taste of 
ing and stimulating drink,readily assimilated, the Pill without in any way im- 
even by the most delicate. ‘ oe e 

Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-@ and 1 I. Cans pairing its wonderful efficacy for 
a@rif not obtainable, enclose 25 cts. to either . . 
Van Houren & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New the cure of Sick Headache, Con- 
York or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can i ; 
containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be stipation, and many BiLious and 


Nervous DIsorDERS. 


Price, 25c. a box. 


mailed. Mention this publication. Pre- 
pared only by the inventors Van HouTEN & 
Zoon, Weesp, Holland. ad, 

















BOHN’S LIBRARY OF GAMES, 
TABLE GAMES. 


Billiards, with Pool, Pyramids and Snooker, by Major General A. W. Drayson, F. R. A. S., with 
a Preface by W. J. PEALL. Bagatelle, by ‘‘ BERKELEY.” Chess, by R. F. GREEN. Draughts, 
Backgammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, Reversi, Go-Bang, Rouge-et-Noir, Roulette, E.O., Hazard, 


Faro, by ‘‘ BERKELEY.” $1.00 
CARD GAMES. 


Whist, by Dr. WitttAM Pote, F. R. S., author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Whist,’’ etc. Solo Whist, by 
R. F. Green, Piquet, Ecarté, Euchre, Bezique and Cribbage, by ‘‘ BERKELEY.’’ Poker, Loo 
Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, Newmarket, Pope Joan, Speculation, etc., by BAXTER-WRAY. $1.00. 


SENT, POSTAGE PREPAID, TO ANY ADDRESS, 


Outine Co., Limitep, 239 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The great success of “ Onyx” dyed hosiery is due entirely 
to its superior quality and the fact that it does ot stain the 
feet or garments, and will withstand the effects of repeated 
washings as well as perspiration. 

We confidently recommend the “ Oxyx” to our customers 
as the best article for purity of dye and wearing quality ever 
offered to the public. It is made from Ingrain Yarns and is 
absolutely stainless black. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and 2oth St., New York. 
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SORE THROAT 


Colds, coughs, croup, and whooping cough are com- 
plaints to which children are very liable. With a 


prompt and efficacious 
remedy at hand, serious 
consequences may often 
be prevented. The best 
medicine for ail these 
complaints is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. A dose 
Wy or two usually gives in- 
77% stant relief. It soothes 

the inflamed membrane, 

loosens the phlegm, stops 

coughing, induces repose, 
and speedily effects a cure. Every household 
should be provided with Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
It has no equal as a remedy for bronchial disor- 
ders, loss of voice, la grippe, pneumonia, asthma, 
and consumption, in its early stages. It is agree- 
able to the taste, needs but small doses, does not 
interfere with digestion, and is the most economi- 
cal preparation of the kind that can be had. 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mass. 
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THE FAMILY MEDICINE 


Most in demand for the relief and cure of costiveness, sick head- 
ache, biliousness, indigestion, jaundice, and the usual disorders of 
the stomach, liver, and bowels, 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Every Dose Effective. 






































Do you want a good book for a holiday gift? 
‘Sharp Eyes,” by Wm. Hamilton Gibson, is 
the very best selection possible for a boy or a 
girl just maturing to adolescence. Admirably 
illustrated, as only Gibson can illumine a book 
on forest and field, ‘‘Sharp Eyes’’ is so much 
more than a ‘‘rambler’s calendar’”’ that the 
wonder is why the Harpers do not give us more 
such collections from the same skillful hands 
and observing eyes. Noone can fail to be in- 
terested in what Gibson writes of insects, birds 
and flowers, but he who shall be fortunate 
enough to ramble for the fifty-two weeks of 1892 
with ‘‘ Sharp Eyes’’ will be counted out by the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table from among ‘‘the 
great multitudes who are present at as many as 
three score and ten performances without ever 
really looking at the scenery or listening to the 
music or observing the chief actors.” Next to 
restricting the companionship of our youth is 
the proper selection of their literary treasures. 
Good books will rarely trend to other than 
pleasant paths and useful living. [Harper 
Brothers. ] 


ANOTHER book that would make a most appro- 
priate holiday gift without carrying the game 
limits as to age is ‘‘ By Land and Sea,” by Har- 
riet E, Francis. Too many books of travel are 
only the hasty notes of an unobserving and 
untutored traveler; but this author, as the life 
companion of one of the most gifted of public 
men, John M, Francis (editor of the Troy Zimes), 
enjoyed advantages abroad that only come to 
the few, and she has turned those advantages to 
much account. Mr. Francis, it will be remem- 
bered, was our minister at the courts of Austria- 
Hungary, Greece and Portugal, and by reason 
of these official alliances, if not because of her 
own personal attractions and accomplishments, 
the late Mrs. Francis was favored,as but few 
Americans are privileged, to observe the inner 
life of the nations seen by us most frequently 
only through spectacles or the less penetrating 
lenses of a tourist’s glass. Few books of travel 
carry such a simple and attractive style as ‘‘ By 
Landand Sea.” [Nims & Knight.] 


‘* TWELVE MonTHS IN PERu,” by E, B. Clark, 
were spent pleasantly enough by the authoress 
amidst the scenery and surroundings of the 
Andes, and that is nearly all that-can be said 
about the book. As a contribution to enlighten- 
ment the authoress’ area of observation was 
limited. [Macmillan & Co.] 


DEVOTEES to sail and paddle will find pleasant 
occupation during the long evenings of winter 
in planning and building some graceful craft 
for a cruise next season. The amateur boat 


builder, unless really an expert, is almost certain 
to make troublesome and expensive mistakes 
before experience teaches him better methods. 
OuTING therefore takes pleasure in directing at- 
tention toa most valuable book—‘‘ Canoe and 
Boat Building ’’—that complete manual for ama- 
teurs, by W. P. Stephens, who thoroughly un- 
derstands his subject. His excellent manual 
contains plain and comprehensive directions for 
building canoes, rowing and sailing boats and 
hunting craft, has numerous illustrations and 
is accompanied by fifty plates of working draw- 
ings, which greatly enhance its value. The book 
has a place in our ‘‘ Sportsman’s Library.” See 
advertisement, page lvi. 

‘* A TREATISE ON WISDOM,” by Pierre Charron, 
paraphrased by Myrtilla H. N. Daly, is a most 
appropriate book for a holiday gift and comes 
most timely. It is almost incomprehensible 
that a writer who, according to Buckle, ‘‘ rose 
to an elevation which was inaccessible to Mon- 
taigne,” and in whose writings the first germs 
of the advanced thoughts on religious develop- 
ment are to be found, should have remained for 
three centuries practically unknown to the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, and it is only to be ac- 
counted for by the antagonism of the Jesuits, 
to whom his writings were very obnoxious. His 
training and temperament singularly fitted him 
for philosophical reasoning. Byturns a learned 
lawyer and a brilliant preacher, and at all times 
a deep student, with wide practical experience 
of the world, Pierre Charron was nearly sixty 
years old ere he published the ‘‘ Treatise on 
Wisdom,” which is now paraphrased, ‘‘ faith- 
fully preserving the expression of his views 
without the wearisome repetition of a more 
leisurely age.’’ It isa book, as the author him- 
self expresses it, ‘‘ intended for daily life,” and so 
far as any lay precepts can carry influence it is 
worthy of wide knowledge. The translation 
preserves the lucidity which marks the French 
language. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ] 

PROFESSOR GORE has in his ‘‘ Geodesy ”’ 
brought to the study of the history of that 
branch of applied mathematics which deter- 
mines by means of observation and measure- 
ments the figures and areas of large portions of 
the earth all the knowledge which the exclusive 
possession of reports gathered in many lands 
and at divers epochs gives him, and he has 
treated it in a lucid, popular manner which en- 
hances its value to the public. His chapters on 
the primitive notions and the primitive determi- 
nations of the size of the earth will well repay 
the casual reader, while his fuller sketch of the 
progress of the science will whet the appetite of 
experts. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.] 








OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


Comic opera has gone through many phases ; 
at one time running in the direction of bur- 
lesque extravaganza and at another into that of 
the music hall, horse play, farce-comedy. Both 
these lines show signs of palling on the public 
taste and legitimate comic opera of the type of 
‘‘Miss Helyett,’’ now running at the Star, is 
once again popular, and when, as in “ Miss 
Helyett,” the libretto is polished and witty, the 
music tuneful, the dress and scenery picturesque 
and the singing and dancing graceful, this is 
not surprising. What, for instance, could be 
more pleasant, gloom dispelling, than the danc- 
ing lesson of Mr. Eilbert Sarony as Professor 
Bonnesoy and Miss Lota Nicol as A Summer 
Girl, which is in rehearsal when JZiss Helyett 
Smithson (Mrs. Leslie Carter), the daughter of 
Obadiah Smithson (Mr. Harry Harwood), a 
Quaker, enters? Miss Helyett’s rendering of the 
wise saws of her book of decorum, which by 
the bye reminds us of ‘‘ Ruddigore,” is extreme- 
ly piquant. Dialogue, action and plotalike en- 
able the actors to charm the ear, fascinate the 
eye and satisfy the need of amusement. The 
fiftieth performance will have been passed when 
this reaches the public eye, but that does not 
prognosticate its end; already arrangements 
have been made for an extension. 

PINERO might adopt the brief epistolary form 
of the Roman general’s dispatch to the senate, 
“‘IT came, I saw, I conquered,”’ for in ‘‘ Lady 
Bountiful’’ he has firmly established another 
popular favorite with an audience that looks 
for prettiness rather than soul-rending and a 
happy dénouement rather than a tragedy. It 
is not the most ambitious of Mr. Pinero’s plays 
nor the most original, for it is largely founded 
on Dickens’ ‘‘ David Copperfield,’’ but it is 
bright, emotional and clever. It has passed 
through the fiery furnace of criticism, has been 
accepted by the Lyceum audiences as satisfac- 
tory and will doubtless have a considerable run. 
If anything could be spared from the play it 
might be some of the lengthened details of the 
illness and death of the child-wife Margaret. 
The incident, of course, is the pivot of the plot, 
but it might with advantage be somewhat toned. 
In one essential ‘‘Lady Bountiful’’ meets the 
requirements of so good an all-round company 
as the Lyceum, for its minor characters are of 
considerable importance, and Miss Cayvan as 
Camilla Brent, Miss Shannon as Margaret and 
Mr. Kelcey as Donald Heren are ably supported 
by Mr. Lemoyne in the extremely Dickensonian 
character of Donala’s father. Even the often 
subordinate part of the maid of all work is re- 
deemed by the manner in which it is acted by 
Miss May Robson. In fact, to the all-round 
finish of the Lyceum company is due largely 
the success of their productions. 

Ir Sarah Bernhardt in adopting ‘‘ Pauline 
Blanchard” was in search of a test for her mar- 
velous versatility she could not have secured a 
more fitting play. It has no historic glamour 


like ‘‘Cleopatra’’ or ‘*‘Theodora,’’ and none 
of the glittering surroundings of court or 
camp. It is the simple country life of the 
French peasant, yet out of this material she has 
evolved a creation which, for power, pathos and 
subtlety of touch, is not below the finest réle 
of this great artist. For four hours she held 
her audience spell bound, and as each scene and 
act developed the tension increased. As the 
lover of Blanchard, whom her father forbids ; as 
the jealous, maddened and -unhappy wife of 
Cadet, whom she abhors, and as his delirious 
assassin, she played with an intensity and truth 
which entitled her to the highest pinnacle in the 
contemporary temple of tragic art. There is 
only one Sarah Bernhardt, and in all Christen- 
dom there is no woman her equal as an actress. 


AT last ‘‘ The Merry Monarch’’ is coming to 
the end of its second and most successful reign 
at the Broadway. It has brought laughter and 


“enjoyment to thousands and will be missed, 


even by its most arduous and regular attendants, 
and they number not afew. It isthe imperative 
demand of ‘‘ The Lion Tamer’’ which neces- 
sitates its removal, and neither lack of patronage 
nor failing powers on the part of its principal 
artists, for Francis Wilson, Marie Jansen and 
Laura Moore are playing with all the freshness 
of the early days of ‘‘ The Merry Monarch.” 


‘*THE TYROLEAN” has had a unique career. 
Put on at the Casino in the first instance appar- 
ently as subordinate to ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
and given with it, it has lived on until, enlarged 
and improved, it forms the only, yet ample, 
attraction at the Casino. Who has not seen 
and heard Marie Tempest in ‘‘ The Tyrolean” 
has a treat in store. 


At Herrmann’s Theatre Mr. Charles Froh- 
man’s company are producing ‘‘The Junior 
Partner,” which has the double characteristic 
of being from-the French, yet not an adaption, 
for the French version has not yet been pro- 
duced. It is almost enough to say of this com- 
edy that it is the joint production of Mr. Bisson, 
the author of ‘‘ Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows,’’ and 
Mr. Carré, the author of ‘‘ Dr. Bill,” and that in 
its representation the leading parts are taken 
by Mrs. Dion Boucicault, Miss Henrietta Cross- 
man, Mrs. McKee Rankin, Mr. E. J. Radcliff, 
Mr. Vincent Sternroyd and Mr. Sedley Brown. 


Is it necessary to say more of Daly’s than 
that ‘‘The School for Scandal’’ holds the 
boards? A rendering which has delighted two 
worlds and stands confessed in the most criti- 
cal of them as a masterpiece of acting and 
stagecraft may well reckon among New York- 
ers on receiving a renewed and warm welcome. 
When, indeed, will Lady and Sir Peter Teazle 
grow out of date, or Charles and Joseph Surface 
lack in interest? Certainly never while there 
is such a version and such a rendering of the 
text as that which Daly’s polished company 
give. 
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Daily tests in card playing countries thyequghons the world confirm the 27 . 
excellence of the “ United States” Cards. Of the many brands issued at e/ 
our factories the following are adapted especially to Club Games and 
Card Parties: 
Capitol. Sportsman’s. Cabinet. 
Army and Navy. easury. Congress. 
Insist upon having them from your dealer. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO., 
The Russell & Morgan Factories, Cincinnati, O. 


“The Card Players’ Companion.” showing how games are played, and 
giving prices of 40 brands — kinds — of playing cards, will be sent to any 
one who will mention where this advertisement was seen and enclose a 
two-cent stamp. 








For 
Kidney | NO FLEAS LIVE 


KIRK’S 
AI REE 0 PE: 
Dr. Grosvenor’s famous [ 0 f S 0 A - 
BELL-CAP-SIC 


PLASTERS. Is USED. 
25 Cents. Best_on Earth, 


All Druggists, A positive protection against all skin diseases and 








Pains 


Use one of 











Dead Sh ls 
“ eo tn -1 ‘eh is — bony tay your dealer does not keep 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
J. M. Grosvenor and they will send a large size cake postage prepaid. 
&Co., The Finest Soap for General Stable Use. 


BOSTON. 
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The attention of Tourists and Health Seekers is called to the celebrated 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


America’s Famous SUMMER and WINTER Resort. 
Only THREE AND A HALF HOURS FROM SAN FRANCISCO by Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Co. 








OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, |"****poratyrexa: Guha’ Shares nan Somes Soo So 0 
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Particular Attention is called to the moderate 
charges for accommodations at this mameiicont estab- 
lishment. The extra cost of a trip to California is more 
than counterbalanced by the difference in rates at the 
various Southern Winter Resorts and the incomparable 
HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


Vas 


Intending Visitors to California and the Hotel 
del Monte have the choice of the “‘Sunset,” **Cen- 
tral” or “Shasta” Routes. These three routes, 
the three main arms of the great railway system of the 
Southern Pacific Company, carry the traveler 

* ‘ ~ through the best sections of California, and any one of 
Sa ee a Ci ; <e them will reveal wonders of climate, products and 
eer that no other part of the world can duplicate. 
For illustrated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel and 
for information as to routes of travel, rates for rome 
tickets, &c., call upon or address E. HAWLEY, 
Assistant General Traffic Manager Southern Pacific 
Company, 343 Broadway, New York. 


For further information address 
GEORGE SCHONEWALD, 


Manager Hotel del Monte, 
MONTEREY, CAL. 























THE pine logs will lighten up many an old 
open fireplace and the merriment of the Yule- 
tide be running high when this holiday number 
of OuTING shall reach our readers. For them 
‘the icy fang and churlish chiding of the win- 
ter’s wind” will have no terror, for he who, 
fond of gentle sport and pastime, fosters health- 
ful recreations carries within him always the 
merry cheer and casts about him ever the shadow 
of a happy soul. 

The white-clad mountains invite to the sport of 
a snowshoe walk, the denuded forests to the 
joys of the chase, the ice-locked rivers and 
lakes to a run on skates or winter’s craft upon 
its silver-liveried cover and to a dive below for 
the game that feels itself securely housed for 
many amonth. There is in brief no barrier to 
the merriment of him who follows OuTING’s 
steps. To him the ice-bound months are ‘“‘a 
lusty winter, frosty, but kindly,’” and each sea- 
son brings in turn so much of sport that ‘‘ who 
lives to nature rarely can be poor ”’ is very truth. 

And those even who live only in the memory 
of pleasures past the pine-log fire doth invite to 
a recital of the merry sport that once was theirs, 
and so ‘‘when winter’s time-bleached locks do 
hoary show” those sons of Nimrod, no longer 
able to break the speed of the antelope or to en- 
snare the wily deer, draw lustily of the cup of 
joy which in the long ago they ran brimful in 
forest and afield, on lakes and streams, and the 
remembrance of which giveth cheer not only unto 
them, but those just waxing hot for the chase. 

Beside all who delight in such recital at 
the fireside OUTING covets a place. Enlarged by 
sixteen pages of reading matter, most of which 
tell of experiences rare in the wilds of the 
plain, the depths of the forest, or our rare- 
climbed mountain sides, may these richly- 
freighted pages of the holiday-attired January 
number add abundantly to the cheer of the Yule- 
tide at the hearthstone of every reader of OurT- 
ING. And with these Christmas greetings our 
wish is unto all casting about them the whole- 
some influence of OUTING that 1892 may be 
unto them a sweet cup, brimful of cheer—in 
short, a blissful year. 

J. H. Worman, Editor in Chief. 


OuTING for 1892 will continue on the plane 
made for it in the January number. The staff 
of artists has been enlarged and the editorial 
list of writers strengthened, so that in each spe- 
cific field of amateur sport OUTING will speak 
with its wonted authority. The ‘‘ Record” 
pages will again have the direct supervision of 
Malcolm W. Ford, whose name is now only as- 
sociated with OuTING. The complete story, 
which has become a feature of OUTING, will be 
invariably adhered to, Serials of a character 
worthy to succeed ‘‘ Saddle and Sentiment” will 
be introduced when this great story of the turf 
shall have run its course. 

Attractive to lady readers will prove the de- 
partment of sports afield, to be conducted by Pau- 
line E. Johnson, whose contributions to OUTING 
need no indorsement here, and the department 
of amateur photography for ladies, to be con- 
ducted by Catharine Weed Barnes, who enjoys 
the distinction of being first among the nota- 
bilities in amateur photography. 
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A series of valuable papers on yachting by 
Mr. George A. Stewart, the worthy successor of 
the much lamented Burgess ; a symposium on 
college rowing, three articles tracing the history 
of the American turf by Mr. F. Trevelyan ; 
regular papers and editorials by Walter Camp, 
Chase Mellen, Malcolm W. Ford and others of 
like repute and authority on athletics and col- 
lege sports ; a series of exceedingly interesting 
articles on cycling in the by-paths of this world, 
besides a number of stories from President 
Bates and Dr. Stokes; numerous papers, be- 
sides regular editorials on photography, articles 
on fencing and on the sword in sport, the games. 
and sports of Japan, Mexico and Spain; on 
hunting experiences in India, Ceylon, South 
America and Africa; adventures in camp on 
the plains and the field of battle ; besides regu- 
lar articles on fishing, shooting, canoeing, yacht- 
ing, cricket, tennis and the National Guard 
will make OuTING for 1892 in very deed a com- 
plete library of athletics, pastimes and sports 
afield. May we not hope that each regular 
OutTING reader will add another to the list, so 
that OUTING shall close the year 1892 with even 
brighter prospects and a broader scope ? 


THE tennis world is called upon to mourn a 
heavy loss. In this country no one has given 
more enthusiastic support to lawn tennis than 
the great sporting goods manufacturers, Messrs. 
Wright & Ditson, of Boston, Mass., and it is 
therefore with a heavy heart that the official or- 
gan of the U.S. L. T. A. records here the death 
of Henry Ditson, the junior member of the 
much esteemed concern of Wright & Ditson. 

It was our good fortune to know Henry Dit- 
son. A New Englander of the best blood by 
descent, he was a man of his convictions, quick 
of speech and frank to a fault. An intensely 
shrewd bargainer in business, he proved none 
the less a most genial associate out of business. 
An enthusiast in any cause that gained his sup- 
port, he became a most generous devotee to the 
gentle sport of tennis. 

No tennis player of any note but was a friend 
of ‘“‘Harry Ditson,” as he was familiarly 
called. At all the leading tournaments he was 
present, and gave encouragement and material 
assistance whenever and wherever needed. Two 
years ago last summer, and again last year, he 
went to England seeking the co-operation of the 
crack tennis players of Great Britain for an in- 
ternational tourney, and he and his partner 
would have furnished funds to almost any 
amount to carry this scheme successfully had 
the English tennis players consented to come. 
We were in London while these negotiations 
were pending. Up to that time we had known 
him only as a business man. Then his social 
qualities came to the surface, and we learned to 
know Henry Ditson as an enthusiast for tennis 
far beyond the pale of selfishness, 

It is cause for gratulation that his life was 
bound up so intimately with George Wright, 
the ‘‘ veteran’’ baseball and cricket player, for 
he, having been under the enthusiastic spell of 
his late partner, will surely see to it that the 
cause of tennis shall not suffer. 
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THE promising new developing agent, hydro- 
chlorate of para-amidophenol, of which we have 
spoken in these columns on two or three occa- 
sions—is growing in popularity and its excel- 
lent qualities are being every day more widely 
recognized. As a result of the latest experi- 
ments with this developer the following for- 
mula has been obtained, which I gladly give to 
the readers of OUTING: 

Dissolve in 2 quarts of distilled or rain water, 
which has been heated to about 150° Fahr., 1% 
ounce (480 grains) of granulated sulphite of 
sodium ; then add 2 drams of para-amidophenol 
hydrochlorate, and finally 14% ounce of granu- 
lated carbonate of sodium. Filter, and put up 
in well-stoppered bottles. . This developer will 
keep indefinitely if ordinary caution is used, and 
may be repeatedly employed in developing. 

As the use of this excellent developer in- 
creases the price of para-amidophenol decreases, 
as we predicted. Whereas formerly we were 
compelled to pay 25 cents for only 16 grains of 
this agent, a half ounce may now be obtained for 
only $1. Should para-amidophenol be as gen- 
erally adopted and enjoy as great a popularity 
as hydrochinon and eikonogen did in their time 
—and there is no reason why it should not—it 
is reasonable to suppose that its price will be- 
come even lower than those developing agents 
which are now passing out of use. 

A movement has been started in England and 
America to raise a substantial fund for the ben- 
efit of the discoverer of the gelatine-bromide 
process, who is now seventy years old and in 
great want. To Dr. Robert Leach Maddox is 
due the credit of the discovery of our modern 
dry-plate process. Others perfected the method 
which he first gave to the public, but he is un- 
doubtedly deserving of the greatest honor and 
gratitude. Without doubt many of our readers 
who are enjoying their work with the camera, 
without knowing to whom their gratitude for the 
discovery of the dry plate is due, will feel in- 
terested enough in this movement to contribute 
to the fund now being raised. To all such we 
extend a cordial invitation, and will gladly re- 
ceive at this office and acknowledge in this 
column any and all contributions which are sent 
in. Already about $1,000 has been raised, 
though the circulars describing the movement 
have not as yet been issued. 

From time to time we have recorded the 
names of eminent personages who have become 
interested in photography. The latest of these 
is no less a person than the German Empress. 
During her trip last summershe conceived a fancy 
for photographing some of the prettiest places 
which she saw, and now she has become so in- 
fatuated with the gentle art that she takes a 
camera with her wherever she goes, and is said 
to spend half of her royal time in the dark room. 
She is herself an excellent subject, as the pho- 
tographer who recently made her portrait can 


testify. He found her very gracious and agree- 
able, and had no trouble whatever in obtaining 
the particular poses which he desired. Her 
husband, the Emperor, however, has caused 
photographers and dealers in photographs a 
good deal of vexation, for by changing his ap- 
pearance twice within a short time of late he 
has on two occasions thrown out of the market 
a great many photographic portraits of himself 
which were in stock, but he is so good a sitter 
that photographers can forgive the seeming 
fickleness which caused him first to grow a beard 
and then within a few months to do away with it. 

Last month we spoke of the latest hand 
cameras which have been devised and manufac- 
tured. We have now to note a more ingenious 
contrivance for photographing by hand than has 
yet been put upon the market. Its appearance 
is truly deceiving. No one would suspect for a 
moment a lens and dry plate (or film) lay con- 
cealed in the harmless-looking books which 
compose the camera. Its outward appearance 
is exactly that of three books in a strap, and the 
imitation is so perfect that even those familiar 
with the various hand and so-called ‘‘detective” 
cameras have been deceived by it. 

Photography has at last been accorded a de- 
partment by itself at the world’s fair. It will be 
classed as No. 821, grade 147 of the Department 
of Liberal Arts, and provision has been made by 
the chief of that department for the exhibition 
of the specimens of every amateur and profes- 
sional in the country if they so desire. They 
should be directed to Mr. Edward H. Peabody, 
Chief of the Department of Liberal Arts of the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, and classified in accord- 
ance with the numbers which we have given. 

One of the suggestions which was made in 
OUTING many months ago seems to have been 
taken up in different quarters and is being put 
into practice: that as to the use of the camera at 
home, especially in photographing interiors. 
Besides the pleasure to be derived from making 
photographs of familiar rooms in one’s home 
and thus keeping a record of changes in ar- 
rangement, etc., which are made from time to 
time, what a source of pleasure such photo- 
graphs may be to absent members of the house- 
hold! I think the time is coming when a pho- 
tographic apparatus will become an important 
part of every household’s general furniture. Its 
use will certainly be attended with a great deal of 
pleasure, and as time goes on photographs made 
with it will become more and more valuable until 
they are invaluable. W. I. LINCOLN ADAms, 

xs 

ForEIGN photographic journals are paying a 
good deal of attention to the subject of collodion- 
chloride printing paper, and Mr. Walter E. 
Woodbury has given in Photography a detailed 
description of this paper, in which he says that 
it is gradually but surely superseding albumen 
for the basis, as it were; to contain the silver 
salts used in positive printing is becoming more 
and more apparent. The advantages of collodion 
over albumen are manifold, and the whole proc- 
ess of preparing the paper, printing, toning, to 


. the finished point are much simpler details, giv- 


ing better and more permanent results. One of 
the chief reasons of its simplicity lies in the 
preparation of the paper. In the preparation of 
albumenized paper, sensitizing, etc., several op- 
erations are necessary, with collodion only one. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY FOR WOMEN. 


THOSE who have given careful attention to 
photographic affairs cannot fail to have noticed 
how greatly women are becoming interested in 
them—interested, I mean, in the sense of ac- 
tually taking hold of the work and accom- 
plishing something that is really valuable. 
Photography—beyond its interest as a fascinat- 
ing recreation—has positive ‘educational worth 
in more ways than can readily be mentioned, so 
various and widespreading are they and so 
constantly increasing. Any woman, in what- 
ever path of life, who has gone deeply into the 
work and tasted the keen enjoyment of feeling 
she has gained, never will allow it to be con- 
sidered in an undignified light. That which 
has enabled her to constantly see a succes- 
sion of new pictures along what she sup- 
posed was a familiar path, and has opened her 
eyes to the ever-shifting panorama about her in 
city street, on a journey or even in the home 
circle, cannot but call upon her to pay her debt 
by giving others some of the delight that she 
has enjoyed. Painting alone does not do this, 
and where one woman becomes a successful 
painter a dozen can make good photographs ; 
but to accomplish it they must do much in- 
dividual thinking and actual labor. Let a wo- 
man pass through an exhibition of landscape 
paintings, for instance, and she is not nearly 
so likely to carry away a good conception of the 
pictures as if she had tramped over the ground 
with a camera, under divers difficulties it may 
be, developed her plates and made the prints. 
Besides the pictorial record being a true one she 
generally gets considerable side information im- 
possible to detail and discovers within a narrow 
radius of her own home beauties hitherto un- 
known to her. 

“I had no idea,’’ was said to me once by a 
friend, ‘‘ that there were such pretty places near 
my home until you had photographed them.” 
Women who live among beautiful scenery or 
picturesque surroundings can find no more 
worthy and helpful recreation than making a 
record of them. If it were desirable to earn 
money, what more pleasant way of doing it, and 
such views would command a sale. When I 
see the kind of pictures often sold at various 
points of travel in my journeys it has seemed as 
if some apostle of good taste ought to arise in 
the educational interests of the traveling public, 
as not one photographer in fifty hasany idea of 
a correct point of view. One woman writes me 
that she lives 4o miles from a railroad, among 
the mountains. Many acity worker would be 
glad of her opportunities. 

From widely-separated parts of the country 
‘come requests from women for advice and it 
will be my pleasant duty to answer them in this 
department of OuTING. It is intended to be 
for them a means of help and encouragement in 
this work of photography and whatever experi- 
ence has taught and is teaching the editor is at 
their disposal. There is no reason in the world 
why women should not be able to explore the 
innermost secrets of this art-science, become 
expert chemists and mechanicians as well as 
artists and designers. Let them turn all the 


patience taught by their training in household 
detail to account and let the new occupation 
The average 


teach them to be systematic. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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woman is too much given to confounding over- 
carefulness in petty details with system, and 
they are radically different. She must learn 
that a broad, far-seeing judgment is not incom- 
patible with close attention’ to details, and she 
must learn to decide quickly but at the same 
time carefully. Where the slightest mistake in 
combining certain chemicals is likely to cause 
a serious accident a woman will learn to be 
clear headed, ready to act quietly but firmly in 
emergencies, and what she thus learns gives her 
readiness of resource joined to the habit of util- 
izing for practical purposes every unusual ex- 
perience and thus prove to her a real mental 
and moral helper. Photography is elevating 
work when one gets beyond considering it as a 
kind of sleight-of-hand performance, and it is 
confidently hoped that this department will 
prove to many a new source of strength and en- 
couragement in mentalimprovement. Noeffort 
will be spared to make it so, the results of actual 
experience and earnest thought will be given, 
and it is for women to take full advantage of the 
generous and liberal position assumed by this 
magazine and realize the opportunity offered 
them. They will find sympathy and considerate 
criticism in their efforts and all communications 
will receive careful attention. 

There is much misunderstanding on the sub- 
ject of camera work, its expense, requirements, 
etc., which it is*hoped may be partly cleared 
away by opening this new channel of communi- 
cation with the great army of camera workers. 
Photography, with its many arms, is reaching 
out in all directions in the earth and even into 
the arcana of the heavens, and no one can foresee 
all the possibilities of its future. It is the part 
of wisdom not to decry or seek to laugh it 
down, but recognize in some measure all it can 
be made to mean, and become asa new teacher 
in the intellectual advancement of woman and, 
through her, affect everything she influences, 
which is to say the world at large. That influ- 
ence might better be for good than evil, and 
anything and everything which can tend to 
strengthen her mental grasp and judgment 
should be gladly welcomed by her. She pos- 
sesses, inherentin her organization, a wonderful 
power for hard work, but it needs to be guided 
so as to utilize and not waste its strength. She 
will find in photography an ever-widening field 
of interest, useful as well as pleasant to others 
besides herself, and in which she can hardly fail 
to gain a deeper reverence for what the brain of 
man can accomplish, still more for the Power 
which created both that brain and the mighty 
forces of nature which it is able to guide at will. 
The world moves, and as long as those forces 
operate new means will be found by man’s fer- 
tile brain to utilize them, and I firmly believe 
that in photography is latent a world of useful 
agencies which women should make it their duty 
to bring to light. It rests with them to improve 
their opportunities. 

CATHARINE WEED BARNES. 


** 

FIELD excursions are among the pleasantest 
and, for practical purposes, the most profitable 
of the methods of developing ability. A very 
pleasant one was recently made by the Society 


of Amateur Photographers of N. Y. to Con- 
naugh, N. Y., and Dingman’s Ferry. 





FIXTURES. 


amet 17—Athletic Club of Schuylkill Navy yy yA 


ndoor championship games of the 
waite ony Square Guaaen. New Y au. 
AMERICAN AMATEUR CHAMPION ATHLETES FOR 
1891. 

75-yards run*—L. H. Cary, 7 4-5s. 

1oo-yards run—L, H. Cary, Io 1-58. 

150-yards run*—J. P. Lee, 16 2-5s. 

220-yards run—L. H. Cary, 22 4-5S. 

300-yards run*—W. C. Downs, 33 4-5s. 

440-yards run—W. C. Downs, 5Is. 

600-yards run*—W. C. Dohm, 1m. 18 2-55. 

880-yards run—W. C. Dohm, 2m. 4 I-5s. 

1,000-yards run*—G, R. Fearing, Jr., 2m. 22 
3-5S. 

1-mile run—T. P. Conneff, 4m. 30 4-5s. 

2-mile run*—W. D. Day, 9m. 39 2-5s. 

5-mile run—T. P. Conneff, 27m. 38 2-5s. 

1o-mile run—T. P. Conneff, 55m. 32 4-5s. 

3{-mile walk*—W. R. Burkhardt, 5m. 3 2-5s. 

I-mile walk—T. Shearman, 6m. 56 2-5s. 

3-mile walk—C, L. Nicoll, 23m. 24 2-5s. 

4-mile walk*—E. D. Lange, 29m. 48 4-5s. 

2-mile steeplechase—W. T. Young, 10m. 50 
2-5s. 

120-yards hurdle, 3 ft. 6 in.—A. F, Copland, 
16s. 

200-yards hurdle, 3 ft. 6 in.*—F. C. Puffer, 26 


“5S. 
220-yards hurdle, 2 ft. 6 in.—H.H. Morrell, 
25 I-5s. 
300-yards hurdle, 2 ft. 6 in.*—A, F. Copland, 
38 4-5s. 
Standing high jump*—S. Crook, 4 ft. 11 in. 
Standing broad jump*—S. Crook, 10 ft. 8 in. 
Running high jump—A. Nickerson, 5 ft. 8% 
in. 
Running broad jump—C. S. Reber, 22 ft. 4%. 
Three standing broad jumps*—G. S. Robert- 
son, 34 ft. 4% in. 
Running hop, step and jump*—J. P. Connol- 
ly, 44 ft. 10 in. 
Pole jump for height—T. Luce, 10 ft. 6% in. 
Pole jump for distance*—A. H. Green, 26 ft. 
4% in. 
Putting 16-pound shot—G. R. Gray, 46 ft. 
5% in. 
Putting 24-pound shot*—G,. R. Gray, 33 ft. 
113% in. 
Throwing 16-pound hammer—J. S. Mitchell, 
136 ft. 1 in. 
Throwing 56-pound weight for height*—J. S. 
Mitchell, 15 ft. 2in. 
Throwing 56-pound weight for distance—J. S. 
Mitchell, 35 ft. 3% in. 


* Events decided at the indoor championships. 








Individual tug- 
of-war champion- 
ship—C. A. 
Queckberner. 

Individual all- 
around championship—A. A. Jordan.  Indi- 
vidual cross-country championship—W. D. Day. 






BEST AMERICAN AMATEUR ATHLETIC RECORDS, 
Running. 

too yards—John Owen, Jr., 9 4-5s. 

120 yards—L. E. Myers, 12s. 

125 yards—C. H. Sherrill, 12 2-5s. 
_ 150 yards—C. H. Sherrill and John Owen, Jr., 
14 4-58. 

200 yards—Wendell Baker, 20s. 

220 yards—L. H. Cary, 21 4-5s. 

250 yards—C. H. Sherrill, 25 4-5s. 

300 yards—L. E. Myers, 31 3-8s. 

440 yards—Wendell Baker, 47 3-4s. 

600 yards—L. E. Myers and W. C. Downs, 
I m., II 2-5s, 

880 yards—W. C. Dohm, Im. 54 I-2s. 

tooo yards—L. E. Myers, 2m. 13s. 

I mile—W. G. George and T. P. Conneff, 4m. 
21 2-58. 

2 miles—W. D. Day, 9m. 32 3-5s. 

3 miles—W. D. Day, 14m. 39s. 

4 miles—W. D. Day, 20m. 15 4-5s. 

5 miles—E, C. Carter, 25m. 23 3-5s. 

10 miles—W. D. Day, 52m. 38 2-5s. 

15 miles—Sidney Thomas, rh. 27m. II 3-5s. 

20 miles—J, Gassman, 2h. 13m. 5s. 

25 miles—J. Gassman, 2h. 52m. 24s. 


Walking. 


1 mile—F. P. Murray, 6m. 29 3-5s. 

2 miles—F. P. Murray, 13m. 48 3-5s. 

3 miles—F. P. Murray, 21m. g I-5s. 

4 miles—T. H. Armstrong, Jr., 29m. 40 4-5s. 
5 miles—W. H. Purdy, 38m. 5-8s. 

6 miles—E. E. Merrill, 45m. 28s. 

7 miles—E. E. Merrill, 54m. 7s. 

8 miles—J. B. Clark, th. 2m. 8%s. 

g miles—E. E. Merrill, th. tom. 8s. 

10 miles—E. E. Merrill, th. 17m. 4o%s. 


Hurdling—z2 ft. 6 in. high. 


100 yards, 8 hurdles—A. F. Copland, 12 4-5s. 

120 yards, 10 hurdles—A. F. Copland, 14 3-5s. 
220 yards, 10 hurdles—J. P. Lee, 24 4-5s. 

250 yards, 10 hurdles—G. Schwegler, 31 4-5s. 

300 yards, 10 hurdles—A. P. Copland, 37 3-5s. 
440 yards, 1ohurdles—P. J. Finneran, 57 2-5s. 
440 yards, 20 hurdles—A. F. Copland, 1m. 

9 4-55. 
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ATHLETICS. 


oft. 6 in, high. 

too yards, 8 hurdles—H. L. Williams, 13%s. 

120 yards, 10 hurdles—H. L. Williams, A. F. 
Copland and F. T. Ducharme, I6s. 

121 yards, 10 hurdles—A. F. Copland, 16s. 

100 yards, 10 hurdles—F, C, Puffer, 26 3-5s. 

220 yards, 10 hurdles—J. Lafon, 34%s. 

Jumping. 

Running high jump—W. B. Page, 6 ft. 4. in. 

Running broad jump—C. S. Reber, 23 ft. 
6% in. 

Standing high jump—Samuel Crook, 5 ft, 
1% in. 

Standing broad jump—M. W. Ford, Io ft. 
9% in. 
34 ft. 4% in. 

Standing hop, step and jump—J. W. Rich, 
29 ft. 11 in. 

Running hop, step and jump—E. B. Bloss, 
44 ft. 11% in. 


Z% 
Three standing broad jumps—M. W. Ford,. 


Pole jump for height—H, H. Baxter, 11 ft. 


5 in, 

Pole jump for distance—A. H. Green, 26 ft, 
4% in. 

Weight Throwing. 

Putting 16-pound shot—George R. Gray, 46 ft. 
7% in. 

Putting 21-pound shot—George R. Gray, 39 
ft. 1% in. 

Putting 24-pound shot—George R. Gray, 33 
ft. 113¢ in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—J. S. Mitchell, 
141 ft, 3% in. 

Throwing 21-pound hammer—C, A. J. Queck- 
berner, go ft. 3 in. 

Throwing 56-pound weight for height—J. S. 
Mitchell, 15 ft. 2 in. 

Throwing 56-pound weight for distance.—J. S. 
Mitchell, 34 ft. rz in. 

MALCOLM W. Forp. 








BOXING, 


THE success of the New York Athletic Club’s 
boring tournament of November 28 furnished a 
convincing proof of the popularity of the noble 
art, their immense gymnasium being packed to 
its utmost capacity with the better class of our 
sport-loving citizens ; and as a means of elevat- 
ing the art of boxing it was a laudable experi- 
ment, for hitherto the competitions held in this 
club have been mainly between so-called ama- 
teurs, who competed for money with which to 
purchase prizes or to devote to any other purpose 
they thought proper. The demands of prom- 
inent boxers of this class having become ex- 
orbitant, the directors of the club decided to dis- 
pense with them and engage in their stead pro- 
fessionals, or boxers who box for money without 
any assumption of stipulation as to the uses to 
which it should be devoted. 

Other reputable athletic institutions would do 
well to follow the example of the N. Y. A. C, in 
this respect, with a view of forcing men who 
are not, in the true sense, amateurs to enter the 
ranks of the professionals. This will lead to the 
extinction of sham clubs, whose only means of 
subsistence has been this barnacle of sport. 

Several instances occurred at the N. Y. A. C. 
tournament which would have promptly been 
suppressed in the old boxing ring, for when 
men then boxed they were obliged to strike with 
the padded portion of the boxing glove, that 
which pads the knuckles or back of the hand. 

That palming or heeling should be again al- 
lowed is to be regretted, not only because it is 
inconsistent with the chivalrous application of 
the manly art, but because its practice requires 
a different attitude and style of action to those 
used in striking with the knuckles. The practice 
of hitting inhanded is also a detriment to the de- 
—- of ability in striking with the clenched 

st. © 

Thirty-two years’ experience inevery phase of 
pugilistic and boxing life emphasizes the de- 
cided opinion that the enhancement and popular- 
ity of boxing depend upon its elevation, which 
means stripping it of all coarseness and brutality 
and reducing it to its primal and only justi- 
fiable basis of an amateur sport for the develop- 
ment of physical and mental qualities. 


FENCING. 


On November 21 the team competitions for 
fencing with foils were held at the Central Turn- 
verein, Sixty-seventh street. The Fencers’ Club, 
represented by Messrs. William Scott O’Connor, 
Charles Tatham, A. V. Z. Post and Charles 
Nadal, scored the highest average of 158.77 
points. The N. Y. A. C. came next, scoring 
155.37. It was represented by Dr. Hammond, 
Messrs. Sam. T. Shaw, G. L. Day and Dr. B. F. 
O’Connor. The Central Turnverein followed 
with a score of 139.43, while the N. Y. Turn- 
verein got only 107.37. So the Fencers’ Club 
won the first of the three competitions gained, 
which will make the victorious organization 
possessor of the challenge cup offered by the 
Central Turnverein, and to be known as the 
Amateur Fencers’ League Cup. Messrs. William 
Scott O’Connor and B. F. O’Connor (who com- 
peted under the colors of the N. Y. A. C., al- 
though he is one of the old members of the Fen- 
cers’ Club, where he acquired the elements of 
his instruction for five years before joining the 
N. Y. A. C.) are the two leading amateurs of 
New York with the foils. Their superiority over 
the other competitors was evident. It is due to 
the use of the tactics which they were taught 
from the first of their fencing lessons, and which 
they understood and profited by. These tactics, 
which are ignored, unfortunately, by 99 per cent. 
of fencers, professionals included, are the syntax 
of the art; only the real lovers of fencing ap- 
preciate, work for, and masterthem, With their 
application, all progress is possible; otherwise, 
after a certain routine, acquired by long practice, 
the ignorant, although striving hard, improve 
their style but little or not at all, and are sur- 
prised at remaining at the same stage, while 
others distance them rapidly. The great ques- 
tion to be solved is the getting of a competent 
instructor. Messrs. Tatham, Fencers’ Club, and 
Bothner, Central Turnverein, have remarkable 
qualities, but they depend a little too much upon 
their physical advantages. 

Dr. Hammond, N. Y. A. C., who won the 
championship last year, possesses a splendid 
physique; but there is a lack of solid founda- 
tion to his learning, and he seems to have never 
been spoken to concerning the study of tactics, 
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Mr. Shaw, who won the championship two years 
ago, somewhat by accident, would be very much 
assisted by supplementary instruction from the 
beginning, to correct the movements of his 
which are too wild, and to acquire more skill in 
directing his point. Messrs. Haubold and W. 
T. Heintz, C. T., disclosed very essential qualities 
which need developing by instruction; that re- 
ceived thus far has been elementary only. Mr. 
Allaire, the crack man of the N. Y. Turnverein, 
shows good will, but no science at all; and so 
long as he remains stiff and will not improve 
his position he is doomed to linger at the same 
stage he reached years ago. 

To sum up. Messrs. O’Connor excepted, I 
found that all the participants fenced in about 
the same way and showed that they lacked at 
least two-thirds of a course of normal and 
methodic instruction. Nevertheless there is 
in all this something very flattering for those 
who devote their time to instruction in the art, I 
mean for the professors: Messrs. Frederick, of 
the N. Y. Turnverein ; Senac, of the N. Y. A. C.; 
Koch, of the C. Turnverein, and Jacobi, the in- 
structor of the Fencers’ Club for two years. 
Captain H. Nicolas, who founded the Fencers’ 
Club and devoted seven years to the education 
of its members, was vastly pleased with the 
well-deserved success of his former pupils. 
Only two suggestions: First, for such a number 
of contestants, as fair chance is offered to each, 
the bouts should be best two out of three instead 
of three out of five; second, a second class 
should be organized, to increase the number of 
fencers and not confine the amateurship to a 
necessarily limited number of crack swords- 
men. 





CURLING. 

THE representative curling organization of 
the United States is the National Curling Club 
of America, and the annual meeting for the ar- 
rangement of the curling matches for the season 
of 1891-2 was held in New York at the rooms 
of the Caledonian Club, of New York, on Decem- 
ber 3, on which occasion the following clubs 
sent delegates: James Kellock, Caledonian 
Club, New York; A. Lewis, New York Club; 
James Stevens, Jersey City; T. Nicholson, St. 
Andrew’s, New York; I. Frazier, Yonkers ; John 
Gray, Thistle, New York; James F. Conley, 
Empire City, New York; G. B. Teins, Cale- 
donians, Brooklyn ; George Macgregor, Thistle, 
Brooklyn; T. Wallace, Manhattan, New York; 
John Peattie, Utica; George Cranford, Ameri- 
can, New York ; John McHay, Albany City; J. 
McCredie, Empire, Albany; G. Sage, John 
o’Groat, and D. Foules, of Milwaukee. 

At this meeting the executive committee of 
the National Club arranged the grand matches 
of the season as follows: 

The East Dalrymple medal contest, at Cen- 
tral Park, January 7, 1892. 

The Gordon medal contest, at Van Cortlandt 
Lake, January 13, 1892. Contest to begin at Io 
A. M. 

The McClintic medal contest, at a point to be 
decided by the grand officers, January Ig, 1892. 

International Gordon medal contest, at New 
York city or vicinity. Time to be elected upon 
after corresponding with the Canadian clubs. 

The prospect of favorable weather for curling 
this winter was regarded as very good, the ex- 
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ceptionally cold weather on November 30 in- 
augurating skating at an earlier date than usual 
in the metropolitan district. It is very likely 
that the New York clubs will open the season 
with their ‘‘ point’? medal contests early in 
January at the Van Cortlandt Park lake, as the 
ice forms thicker there than at Central Park 
and earlier in the season. The curling rink at 
Hoboken, too, which was successfully inaugu- 
rated in 1891, bids fair to be an active one in 
January. At the meeting of December 3 the 
time fixed for the members of the local curling 
clubs to attend the annual sermon at the North 
Presbyterian Church, at Thirty-first street and 
Ninth avenue, was the third Sunday in January. 
The officers of the National Club were assigned 
the duty of selecting the date for the grand inter- 
national curling match between the United States 
and Canada. Due notice was taken of the de- 
mise of that esteemed patron of the grand old 
game, Mr. Alexander Dalrymple, who died in 
1891. The Gordon medal match, which is to be 
played at Van .Cortlandt Lake in January, will 
be the interesting contest of the season. The 
Brooklyn curling clubs anticipate a good sea- 
son’s sport on the large lake at Prospect Park 
this winter. The Caledonian and Thistle clubs 
are the leading curling organizations of that city. 
H. CHADWICK. 





BOWLING. 


Fixtures of the Athletic Bowling League : 
Jan. 4—Staten Island A. C., at Manhattan A.C. 


Jan. 5—New York A. C., at Jersey City A. C. 
Jan. 6—Roseville A. C., at North End A. C. 
Jan. 6—Montclair A. C., at Orange A. C. 
Jan. 11—Orange A. C., at Staten Island A. C. 
Jan. 12—Montclair A. C., at New York A. C. 
Jan. 13—Roseville A. C., at Manhattan A. C. 
Jan. 13—North End A. C., at Jersey City A. C. 
Jan. 18—Staten Island A. C., at North End 
A. C. 
Jan. 19—New York A. C., at Orange A. C. 
Jan. 20—Manhattan A. C., at Roseville A. C. 
Jan. 20—Jersey City A. C., at Montclair A. C. 
Jan. 25—Manhattan A. C., at Staten Island 
A. C, 
Jan. 25—North End A. C., at Roseville A. C. 
Jan. 25—Orange A.C., at Montclair A. C. 
Jan. 26—Jersey City A. C., at New York A. C. 
Feb. 3—Jersey City A. C., at Manhattan A. C. 
Feb. 3—Roseville A. C., at Orange A. C. 
Feb. 3—North End A. C., at Montclair A. C. 
Feb. 4—New York A. C., at Staten Island A. C. 
Feb. 8—Jersey City A. C., at Staten Island 
A. C. 
Feb. 8—Orange A. C., at North End A. C. 
Feb. g—Manhattan A. C., at New York A. C, 
Feb. g—Montclair A. C., at Roseville A. C. 


OnE of the best schedules arranged to be rolled 
during the coming season is that of the Amateur 
Bowling Association. Its conditions are per- 
fectly fair. Each of the eight clubs will rolla 
series of three games with each of the others, 
one on the home alleys, one on the opponents’ 
alleys, and the third on neutral ground. 


THE Staten Island Amateur Bowling League 
has been reorganized for the coming season with 
the following officers: President, E, Lears, Co- 
rinthian A. C.; V.-P., H. Brown, Ivanhoe B. C.; 
sec. a M. Mersereau, Richmond B. C.; treas- 
urer, H. E. Clarke, Richmond BSc. 
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YACHTING. 


Fast and phenomenal craft are becoming more 
and more the rage. This remark applies alike 
to steam and sailing boats. During the past 
three months there has been much excitement 
caused by the newspaper contest that Mr. Nor- 
man L. Munro, the enterprising owner of the 
speedy launch Morwood, waged against Mr. W. 
R. Hearst, the owner of the Herreshoff yacht 
Vamoose. Owing to a breakdown the Morwood 
was not able to meet her rival. But Mr. Hearst 
sent Vamoose to Milton Point to give a speed ex- 
hibition under the managementof the American 
Yacht Club. A course of one statute mile was 
measured off by the same wire used on the Vor- 
wood’s trial on the Merrimac River in 1890, in 
which she is said on excellent authority to have 
beaten the world’s record by making the mile 
in Im. 57s. There is no doubt that this speed 
was made. It was sworn to by disinterested 
men of unimpeachable integrity and veracity ; 
but it should not be forgotten that the conditions 
were unusually favorable. 

The Vamoose made 25 statute miles in one 
hour on her trial trip. She has the faculty of 
keeping up her steam and maintaining her 
speed. This quality is one of great value in a 
steam yacht. To make a spasmodic burst and 
accomplish a mile in double quick time abounds 
in glory and glitter, chiefly of the tinsel variety ; 
but to settle down to business in a workmanlike 
way and reel off 25 miles an hour for four hours 
is the chief desideratum. The Vamoose can 
probably do 20 miles an hour and keep the 
speed up all day. She has an exceptionally 
progressive and liberal owner, and Mr. Theo- 
dore Heilbron, her engineer, is a man of rare 
ability. Her boiler is of English design, one of 
the Thorneycroft pattern that has proved so 
successful on the English torpedo boats, 

In the exhibition run off at Milton Point 
Vamoose werd over the measured mile four 
times. The results were as follows: First mile 
(against tide), 2m. 50s.; second mile (with tide), 
2m. 30s.; third mile (against tide), 2m. 30s.; 
fourth mile (with tide), 2m. 35s. Her fourth mile 
would have been made in 2m. Ios. had not her 
steam steering gear broken down. She had just 
warmed up to her work and was in splendid 
trim for a burst of speed. 

C. D. Mosher, an engineer hailing from 
Amesbury, Mass., designed the hull, boiler and 
engine of the Morwood. He got the idea of the 
boiler from the Thorneycroft type, but he made 
some alterations and improvements and pat- 
ented them in this country. He has always 
claimed that if Mr. Munro would only give him 
full control of the boat and sufficient time to 
prepare her for racing he would guarantee to 
beat Vamoose. 
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On Saturday, November 7, Mr. Munro gave 
an exhibition race of the Vorwood off the Atlan- 
tic Yacht Club House, Bay Ridge. Mr. Mosher 
had nothing to do with her. She made her first 
mile in 2m. 12 2-5s. and her second mile in 2m. 
26s. This last would have been a phenomenally 
fast mile had not the spring of the safety valve 
given way and the steam run down from 200 
pounds pressure to 150 pounds. But it was a 
very creditable exhibition take it all in all. 

A. J. KENEALY. 
*% 

THE Gas Engine and Power Company, of 
Morris Dock, N. Y., have dredged out a basin on 
their property in the Harlem River with 12 feet 
of water at low tide for the winter storage of 
yachts, and there are now laid up there Commo- 
dore Starbuck’s 7z/iie, Mr. I. H. Ladew’s Orvienta, 
Mr. W. E. C. Benedict’s Oneida, Mr. Thos. H. 
Hall’s Republic, Mr. H. B. Claflin’s Puzzle, Mr. 
James Roosevelt's auxiliary yacht Half Moon and 
a number of other craft. Winter quarters adja- 
cent to first-rate facilities for repairs are a great 
convenience. 





ROWING, 


RECENT events have drawn public attention to 
the system under which, in some of our colleges 
and universities, graduates have a joint control 
with the undergraduate in things athletic; that 
is to say, the competitor is handicapped with 
the influence of the non-competitor. Detri- 
mental resulting consequences do not exist 
everywhere, yet there are some colleges where 
they undoubtedly do, and it is to those that I wish 
especially to offer a few suggestions. Of course 
my text is chiefly meant to draw attention to the 
evil of divided responsibility among graduate 
and undergraduate committees. I for one see 
very little sense in graduate interference of any 
kind. At Oxford and Cambridge, where athletic 
affairs of all kinds run along as smoothly and 
successfully as could be wished, undergraduates 
take care of football, rowing, cricket and every 
other sport without any help (or hindrance) on 
the part of graduate supervising committees. 
An old rowing or football man is often invited 
to coach a crew orteam, but the government of 
each branch of sport is entirely in the hands 
of the undergraduates themselves. True, the 
treasurer of some of the clubs is generally a 
graduate, often a don, but the managing body is 
composed solely of undergraduates who are 
members as a rule of the crew or team them- 
selves. Even at Eton and Rugby, schools where 
boys are fitted for the varsity, the boys take care 
of their own teams. Now, to say that such a 
thing is impossible with us is toadmit that young 
Americans have not as much capacity for self 
government as youngEnglishmen. No one will 
admit that this is true; then why have such 
things as graduate, advisory or high-sounding 
titled committees composed chiefly of gradu- 
ates? 

No one will object to the advice of an ex- 
perienced graduate oarsman during the train- 
ing for a race, but let the principle of ‘* govern- 
ment for the people by the people” rule at 
our colleges as well as at Washington. Will 
anyone say that Arthur Cumnock was, when an 
undergraduate, incapable of managing the Har- 
vard football eleven? And was Arthur Cum- 
nock the only undergraduate who ever was or 








will be capable of doing the same thing? Is 
the receipt of a piece of parchment at the end 
of four years the only good proof that a man is 
able to manage the training of a crew or team? 
Advisory committees have been tried with far 


from universal success. Let those who bear the 
brunt of the battle choose their own advisers. 
Don’t make the captain of a crew a mere help- 
less puppet, and one on whom is showered the 
blame of a defeat or who is not credited with a 
victory, with which he may have had little or 
everything todo. Let the undergraduates gov- 
ern themselves. They are proud of their ’var- 
sity and work hard for her glory. They have 
enough intelligence to ask the advice of experi- 
enced men; if not, a season or two will teach 
them the wisdom of doing so. And what does 
a lost season amount to in the series of years 
that will come and in comparison with the ad- 
vantages of harmony? This friction between 
graduates and undergraduates is worse than 
senseless ; it is a barrier in the way of success. 

And now for another great evil in the present 
system of college athletics, and one far more 
universal—the practice of begging undergradu- 
ates to do something for their college. If aman 
is so totally devoid of college spirit as to need 
to be nagged in order to be induced to row 
for his college, far better let him go, and puta 
block of wood in the boat. The effect will be 
much better on the morale of the college. 
one who has seen true college spirit, such a 
course is pitiful. It is fatal to the prospects of 
the college, athletically speaking, and ruinous 
in its effect on the character of the undergradu- 
ate himself. Make a position on a crew a thing 
worth striving for of itself, a means to do some- 
thing for one’s college that will always bea 
matter of pride to look back on. A proper col- 
lege spirit is a near relative of patriotism. A 
man who goes through college without getting 
more than a skin-deep feeling of that spirit is 
more aptto be a cynic than a patriot in after 
life. He who is unwilling to help in maintain- 
ing the honor or prestige of his college will not 
be apt to put himself to any unselfish effort on 
behalf of any cause in after life. 

Cease begging men to row or play; make it 
the ambition of every undergraduate, not inca- 
pacitated by physique or hard courses, to do so; 
make him feel it an honor, as it really is, to row 
in a race at New London or Newburgh. Make 
the winning of the right to wear the dark blue 
of Yale, the crimson of Harvard, the blue and 
white of Columbia, or the tiger stripes of 
Princeton, a matter of keen competition among 
undergraduates. 

Let them thus learn the inner meaning of the 
words, ‘‘ the dear old ’varsity.” Let them thus 
learn to feel the joyous blood tingle in their 
veins atthe mention of the ’varsity’s name. In 
short let them learn to love their ’varsity and to 
love to do her honor. CHASE MELLEN. 


CANOEING. 


THE two important events of the year for the 
American Canoe Association are its annual 
meet—the camp and races—and the November 
meeting of its executive committee. The meet 


is held in August and all members are at liberty 
to attend. The business of the year is trans- 
acted at the November meeting of the officers. 
The division officers are elected at the division 
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meets, usually held in June and July. The 
commodore and secretary-treasurer are elected 
at the general meet, and they, together with the 
librarian, who is elected for three years, and the 
division officers compose the executive com- 
mittee. All officers except the librarian are 
elected annually. The retiring officers send in 
their reports to be read and approved by their 
successors at the November meeting, and the 
business of the year is then mapped out and 
passed upon, the constitution, by-laws and 
racing rules are amended, if changes have been 
made necessary ; the place for holding the meet 
is decided on, and the various committees ap- 
pointed by the commodore have their duties 
assigned them. The business of the division 
meets is left entirely in the hands of the divi- 
sion officers and is not usually brought up for 
action till early in the spring. 

The officers for 1892 assumed office and held 
the executive committee meeting in Albany on 
November 14. The meet of 1891 was in the 
hands of the Eastern Division, but it was held 
in the territory of the Central Division at Wills- 
borough Point on Lake Champlain. The meet 
of 1892 is in charge of the Central Division, and 
the same camp site as that of 1891 was again 
agreed upon, mainly for economical reasons, 
though a very strong desire was manifested to 
hold the meet of 1892 on the St. Lawrence, 
where the meet of 1893 will certainly be held, as it 
will be in the hands of the Northern (Canadian) 
Division. The unusually large expense ac- 
count of the last meet ran the A. C. A. treasury 
into a deficit of nearly $500. All of the division 
treasuries have balances on hand, quite enough 
to make up the present debt, but it is not proper 
or expedient to draw on them except for a tem- 
porary loan, and enough money can be saved to 
pay the debt by returning to the camp ground 
of 1891, on which so much has been expended. 
The committee decided to again try a three 
weeks’ meet—two weeks having been the time 
previous to 1891—and settled on the dates 
August 5 to 26, the racing to take place during 
the middle week. No changes of consequence 
were made in the constitution or by-laws. The 
racing rules were amended slightly. The limit 
of 40 pounds weight for racing paddling canoes 
was dropped, ‘‘ rocking,” “fanning” and such 
jockeying in sailing races were prohibited, and 
it was made possible to change the racing rules 
during the year, after due publication of pro- 
posed amendments by a mail vote of the ex- 
ecutive committee. An immense amount of 
detail business was satisfactorily*transacted and 
the present board of officers showed marked 
ability by the way every question brought up 
was discussed and disposed of. 

Commodore C. Y. Winne has appointed on 
the regatta committee Messrs. Gibson, Oliver, 
Barney, Quick and Jones. This committee for- 
merly consisted of three members, but Mr. 
Winne added two more in order that the work 
might be divided. The preparation of the pro- 
gramme of races is in the hands of Chairman 
Gibson and Messrs. Oliver and Barney, and the 
labor of running the regatta at the meet will be 
attended to by the chairman and Messrs. Quick 
and Jones. Messrs. Gibson and Oliver are ex- 
commodores, having long been members, and 
are men of marked executive ability. 

C. Bowyer VAvx. 
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Cyc.ists this month will be turning their 
minds toward the possible changes that may be 
looked for in next season’s machines, and a few 
notes on the subject may not beamiss, In Eng- 
land the medium through which the informa- 
tion is conveyed is the great annual exhibition 
now of internationa! fame and importance, the 
Stanley Show. 

In former years the Stanley Show has been 
held in the month of February, but a new de- 
parture has been taken this year and the show 
has been held in London during the week com- 
mencing November 27 and ending December 4. 

The manufacturers of England and America 
here are first introduced to the changes, novel- 
ties and improvements which their rivals in the 
trade will put into the market for the following 
season. 

It is remarkable that very few changes or 
alterations will be made in the now generally 
accepted types of safety. The diamond is the 
almost universal type of frame which is used by 
the makers of high-grade wheels; in. fact the 
straight or cross frame is now never used except 
in some of the cheaper grades, and even in these 
lower grades many of the makers are present- 
ing most excellent forms of the diamond frame. 
The changes which are most noticeable in the 
general make-up of the 1892 machine are, first, 
a longer space between steering centres and 
longer wheel base. The usual form of the 
steering head is the socket and, of course, ball 
bearings, though my attention has been called to 
one form of steering by which the socket is done 
away with. The particular advantage of this 
form I fail to see, except that it may lighten the 
machine a few ounces. There is no doubt but 
that the lengthening of the wheel base is a good 
thing, and with the two changes, as noted 
above, we must admit that the safety bicycle has 
nearly reached the stage of perfection in form 
and construction, and that whatever changes are 
made hereafter will be of minor importance. 

One of the things on which the ‘“‘ doctors dis- 
agree’’ is the relative desirability of direct and 
tangent spokes, and from all indications I 
should judge the doctors will continue to dis- 
agree for some time tocome. For my part I 
believe that the direct spoke is about the correct 
thing for a safety, the tangent being a relic of the 
necessities of the ordinary. The tangent un- 
doubtedly looks better and makes a stiffer wheel, 
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but the question arises, do we require as stiff a 
wheel in the smaller type as we did in the days 
of big 58-inch ordinaries? A well-built 30-inch 
wheel with tangent spokes has absolutely no 
give, so that, when it receives a severe shock, 
fracture is more likely to occur than whena 
wheel has more elasticity, as it does have in the 
direct spoke construction. This difference of 
opinion is, however, of such small moment that 
no doubt makers will continue to produce both 
styles of construction according to popular 
fancy and individual choice. 

The serious question, and one that is still far 
from settlement, is that of tires. There is no 
doubt but the pneumatics have established 
themselves firmly in favor, though the past sea- 
son’s experience has shown that they were far 
from perfect. We, however, are promised this 
coming season improvements in the compressed 
air tire which will bring it at least a big step 
toward the desideratum, and from what I have 
seen of the new forms of the different tires I am 
encouraged to have faith in the subsequent at- 
tainment of the end aimed at. Certain it is, as 
I have always maintained, that there are too 
many good qualities in the pneumatic tire to 
ever relegate it to the Shelf of useless inventions. 
Whether the difficulties will ever be entirely 
overcome and the tire brought to such perfec- 
tion of construction as to embody the requisite 
resilience of the pneumatic and the wearing 
qualities of the solid I very much doubt. The 
aim now of the inventors is to produce a pneu- 
matic tire in which not only the chances of 
bursting will be reduced to a minimum, but the 
ease of repair will be much greater, and in this 
latter particular I have seen several new tires 
which certainly appear to have the elements of 
being practical. 

Many of the makers still pin their faith tothe 
cushion tire, and this form in certain of its pres- 
ent forms, and others which will be produced, 
will hold its own in popular favor until the end 
of time. I have also been shown, in confi- 
dence, one or two new patents of cushion tires 
which I shall treat of in particular and detail at 
some future time, and I will also describe the 
new patterns of the pneumatics in detail in the 
near future. 

Taking all in all the riders will have no cause 
to complain of lack of enterprise on the part of 
the manufacturers in their efforts to bring the 











bicycle to a state of absolute perfection. Money 
and brains are not lacking, and experience is 
being taken advantage of by all. 

I met a man the other day who had spent part 
of his summer in England, and he told me of the 
excellence of the surface and grade of the Great 
North Road, over which all the road records of 
England have been made. ‘‘I do not wonder,” 
said he, “that the records which have so as- 
tonished us have been made; just fancy a road 
superior to the surface of Central Park, stretch- 
ing away for nearly 200 miles. The start for 
record-breaking attempts is usually made at 
Hitchin, some 30 miles from London, and 
finished at York. The road passes through 
Biggleswade past the famous hostelry of ‘ Dan’ 
Albone, and on through a country charming in 
scenery and unparalleled, as regards record- 
breaking qualities.” 

The English and American cycling editors are 
having it hammer and tongs over the old ques- 
tion as to the relative efficiency of the timers of 
the respective countries. What bosh all this 
contention is, and at the same time I must in 
the cause of justice raise my feeble voice against 
the absurd position taken by certain of the Eng- 
lish press, that our system of timing is faulty 
and the watches used are inferior to those used 
in England. There are no better and more 
skillful class of timers in the world than the men 
employed by the American racing managers. 
They are men who are officially recognized by 
the trotting associations and their timing is 
never quéstioned. As tothe quality of their 
watches, I opine that those used in the English 
events are not one whit better, and in fact if 
they are as good we can congratulate them on 
having as perfect watches as skill can produce 
and money buy. I must sayI rather sympa- 
thize with the indignant outbursts of some of the 
American cycling editors protesting against the 
implied insult to the honesty, integrity and skill 
of Ame:ican timers in the suggestion made by 
some of the transatlantic authorities that Eng- 
lish timers be sent to America in 1892 to check 
the correctness of the native watch manipulators, 

The sport of cycling never loses anything by 
having a season of enforced abandonment of the 
wheel. If we had a perpetual summer and 
riding was possible the whole year round asa 
sport and pastime it would decline in interest, 
though the man who used the wheel for practical 
purposes would be benefited, and in that way 
the trade would reap a benefit. The practical 
use of the cycle ought by all means to be encour- 
aged, and while I should regret to see the in- 
terest in the use of the machine for pleasure and 
sport decline, I think that every effort should 
be made to popularize the use of cycles for busi- 
mess purposes. Iam told that the use of the 
carrier tricycles in London for light expressage 
is most common, and that the butcher and the 
baker and small tradesmen in that city very 
commonly use the “‘ carriers ’’ for the purpose of 
delivering their goods. Of course, however, the 
streets of London admit of sucha condition of 
things, while those of New York are of such poor 
quality as to make such comparative universal 
use an utter impossibility. What a shame it is 
that Gotharn, one of the foremost cities of the 
world, should be cursed with such outrageous 
apologies for streets ! 


THE PROWLER. 
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I Don’ T like to hear cycling glibly spoken of 


as ‘‘acraze.’’ Itisn’t ‘‘acraze;" itis a solid, 

substantial fact based on years of probation, 

and the cycle has come tostay. ‘‘A craze” for 
a thing does not last; the taste for cycling is 
growing, and will last because of its well-proven 
merit both as a practical vehicle and as a means 
of pleasure. 


THE Capital Cycle Club, of Washington, D.C., 
will give thirty-two social entertainments this 
winter. In about half of these the lady friends 
of the club members will participate. The C. 
C. C. of Washington is one of the most energetic 
and wide-awake organizations in the country. 

THE first Americans ever to stand on Ararat’s 
peak are W. L. Socheltben and I. G. Allen, Jr., 
two young cyclists from St. Louis, Mo., who are 
now riding round the world on cycles. The 
top of Mount Ararat is almost inaccessible, and 
has only been ascended by six persons so far as 
known, two Russians, two Englishmen and lastly 
the two St. Louis boys. 

Our Australian correspondent writes us that 
cash prizes for cyclist races are an established 
thing throughout Australia, and New Zealandand 
Tasmania are about to follow suit. Atthe great 
race meeting of the year, ‘‘the Austral wheel 
races,” there are already 300 entries for the six 
events. For ‘‘the Austral,” a prize of $1,000, 


‘there are over sixty competitors and it promises 


to be a great success. Pneumatics are steadily 
coming in favor. A racing men’s association 
has been formed to govern cycle racing in the 
colony, and judging by the interest displayed it 
is likely to be very successful. Geo. W. Burton, 
the Australian round-the-world cyclist, has again 
returned from a trip to Norway and Sweden 
and received an enthusiastic reception. 

KincMAN & Co., of Peoria, Ill., have added 
cycles to their many lines of goods and have se- 
cured large Western and Southern territory 
for the Centaur clipper and several other makes. 

OnE of the signs of the times in the cycling 
world is the presence of Mr. John Icely War- 
man, of the firm of Warman & Hazlewood, of 
Coventry, who is here for the purpose of con- 
sulting with the head of their American house, 
Mr. T. Henry Sweeting, as to the desirability of 
erecting a factory at Philadelphia or some other 
desirable location for the manufacture here of 
the cycles of the company in lieu of importing 
them. 

THE honorary secretary of the National Cy- 
clists’ Union of England has favored us with the 
definitions of the ‘‘ordinary” and “safety” 
cycles drawn up by that body. This informa- 
tion will be valuable to those of our readers who 
may be contemplating a test of their powers 
when next abroad, for it will enable them at 
once to ascertain the qualification of their fa- 
vorite mount : 

‘*For ordinary bicycle races (safeties barred). 
—Any two-wheeled one-track machine carrying 
one rider, and driven by pedals on cranks act- 
ing direct upon the driving wheel without the 
interposition of levers or power or speed gears 
of any description. 

‘For safety bicycle races (ordinaries barred). 
—Any two-wheeled one-track machine carrying 
one rider and driven by either of its wheels in 
any manner other than by pedals on cranks act- 
ing direct upon the driving wheel.” 























FOOTBALL. 


THROUGH a dreary drenching rainstorm, a 
raw day, and on the hardest kind of unprotected 
seats, sat thousands upon thousands of people, 
and, although the game had been practically 
won and lost for half an hour before the call of 
time, one could see no gaps in the black masses 
of spectators at the Yale-Princeton football game 
of 1891. Forty thousand people saw: the con- 
test, and their interest seemed never to flag 
from start to finish. Five days earlier over 
twenty thousand people went to Springfield to 
witness the Yale-Harvard match, and there 
cheered themselves hoarse in the ebullition of 
their enthusiasm. The audiences were alike in 
their interest, and rain would not have driven 
the Springfield crowd from the field any more 
than it did the New York audience. The 
startling problem begins to face Yale and 
Princeton regarding their Thanksgiving Day 
game of accommodating a steadily increasing 
crowd every year. 

That there was no room for more a year ago 
at Eastern Park, that additional preparations 
were this year made, and still there was no room 
to spare even on a rainy day, leads one to won- 
der what the crowd may be in another year un- 
der favorable conditions, and what in the world 
the managers will do with them. Advanced 
prices seem only to augment the eagerness to 
be present, and it does not make the least dif- 
ference whether the game promises to be close 
ora walkover. This year the indications were 
that Yale would have a rather easy time of it. 
As a matter of fact she didn’t, but no one knew 
that until the game was in fullswing. Seats 
sold at the most astonishing premiums and 
choice ones were, for a modest purse, impossi- 
ble even weeks before the event. But this does 
not mean that those who were not able to bid 
large prices could not enjoy the game, for, in 
truth, there was hardly a seat of the entire 30,- 
ooo which did not command an almost perfect 
view of the game, but only a small portion of 
these were under cover. 

As a spectacle, the two crowds at Springfield 
and New York, while quite different in effect, 
easily surpassed anything ever seen before at 
any athletic event on this side of the water. The 
audience at Springfield was divided into two 
distinct classes, the red and the blue, for the en- 
tire eastern side was reserved for the Harvard 
sympathizers, while the western division be- 
longed to the Yale adherents. The large stands 
at the ends of the field held the unclassified or 
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neutral element. This division at Hampden 
Park was quite as effective in its way as the 
more heterogeneous mingling at the Manhattan 
Field, and the cheering was thrilling even to 
those who had no special interest. At Manhat- 
tan Field the effect was grander to the sight, but 
the cheering and general demonstration seemed 
more turbulent and conflicting. 

As for the teams that contested for the honor 
of first place there is room in these records but 
for very brief remark. The two games were 
both well played, hard fought and finally won 
past peradventure of a doubt. At the end of 
the first half of each game there was more or 
less room for doubt as to the comparative 
merits of the contesting teams, but the second 
half added such scoring as to make the victory 
sure. Yale showed the best team work, and 
neither Harvard nor Princeton seemed able to 
stop the furious onslaught with which Yale car- 
ried the ball upon the opening of a half straight 
from the centre down to the inevitable touch- 
down. Princeton having watched the Harvard 
game and seen the Yale team when they had 
the ball make that remarkable dash for the 
enemy’s goal, knew—must have known—exact- 
ly what to expect as they came out on the field 
in New York for the second half when, as at 
Springfield, Yale should have the ball in her 
possession. Indeed it seemed as though the 
Princeton team were prepared and exerted 
themselves to the utmost, so that when Yale 
had reached the to-yard line they all but 
checked the advance; still for all that they 
were unable to bring the ball to a standstill, 
and Yale repeated her remarkable achieve- 
ment of the previous Saturday. 

Had anyone wished a complete and satisfac- 
tory demonstration of the fact that the present 
game of football did not necessitate brutality of 
conduct he could have done no better than watch 
these two most important games of the season 
of 1891, for in them there was not a man hurt 
nor was there any case of disqualification. That 
this was in no way due@ any one-sidedness of 
the contest the results (give evidence. In fact} 
there never were two such cleverly played and 
interesting matches as those of this year, and 
they will long stand as illustrative of the result 
that may be produced by careful and well-con- 
sidered coaching when applied to promising 
football material. 

The University of Pennsylvania met some- 
thing of a surprise in the unexpected strength 
of the Wesleyan team, but forall that succeeded 
in winning the match and thus breaking the 
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long series of alternate victories for either col- 
lege. It is only fair to compliment Wesleyan 
for the improvement shown in the final week of 
the season in spite of the odds which seemed 
strongly againstthem. Nor is it right not to no- 
tice the strides Pennsylvania is making toward be- 
ing rightly feared by the cracks in the association. 
Amherst and Williams had a hard and bitter 
struggle, but a fruitless one, and they must 
wait another year to bring the matter to issue. 
West Point took vengeance upon Annapolis,and 
even to their own astonishment, I fancy, wiped 
out the disgrace of the army last year by send- 
ing the navy under the waves of a crushing de- 
feat. Cornell deserves more than a scant word 
of praise for the strong team sent East, which 
gave Princeton such a rub and that, too, late in 
the season. The Crescents once more demon- 
strated their sound football education by defeat- 
ing all rivals in their league, while the Boston 
Athletic Club took sweet pleasure in scoring 
upon Harvard. WALTER Camp, 





BASEBALL. 


THE withdrawal of the Manhattan Athletic 
Club’s baseball team from the Amateur Athletic 
Union arena is a change likely to interfere ma- 
terially with the A. A. U. season of 1892. Mr. 
Chasseaud, the manager of the Manhattan base- 
ball team, in referring to the club’s withdrawal 
said: ‘‘ Yes; we have played our last game in 
the Amateur Athletic Union, and next season 
we will join the Amateur Baseball League, com- 
posed of the Staten Island A. C., Staten Island 
Crickets, Englewood Field Club, and Crescents 
of Brooklyn. An advantage of the Amateur 
League is that paid batteries are permitted. It 
is almost impossible to get a man to go behind 
the bat and break his hands solely for the fun of 
the thing. I haveassurances that other A. A. U. 
clubs in this vicinity will join the Amateur 
League, which will undoubtedly be a strong 
organization next summer.” 

This foreshadows the enlargement of the 
Amateur League’s circuit from four clubs to 
eight for 1892, and then it will be the strongest 
organization of amateur clubs in the country, 
as it will contain not only the two Staten Island 
clubs, with the Englewoods and the Brooklyn 
Crescents as now, but also the New Jersey A. C., 
with the Manhattan A. C., the New York A.C. 
and the Berkeley A. C. added, making a very 
strong eight-club circuit. The season of 1891 
inthe A. A. U. arena was not satisfactory to 
any club in the circuit. In the first place the 
pennant race was too one-sided, the New Jersey 
A. C. team having it all their own way from 
first to last; but the strict code of rules issued 
by the A. A, U. was not observed by a single 
club. The experience in local amateur base- 
ball circles for the past two years would go to 
show that the only plan admitting of any finan- 
cial benefit to the athletic clubs from their base- 
ball teams is that which admits of the employ- 
ment of professional pitchers and catchers for 
their teams, This is the rule which has gov- 
erned the Amateur League since its organiza- 
tion, and it has enabled the clubs to hold their 
teams together better than was possible under 
the plan introduced by the A. A. U. in 18go. 
The latter was very good in theory, but it could 
not be practically carried into effect, The ex- 


perience of the amateur seasons of 1890 and 
1891 inthe A. A. U. baseball arena was such as 
to make the respective club teams undesirable 
combinations of amateurs and semi-profes- 
sionals, that is, of players who were paid for 
their services sub rosa. Now, the amateur 
clubs, with their rule of employing professional 
battery players, worked up a very attractive 
season in 1891, while the A. A. U. season was in 
every respect a failure, its code of rules being 
almost dead-letter laws, its pennant race one- 
sided, and its ‘‘gate’’ not enough to pay ordi- 
nary club expenses. HenrY CHADWICK. 


CRICKET. 


No season in the cricket annals of the metro- 
politan district ever equaled that of 1891, either 
in the character and number of the contests 
which took place or in the skill exhibited in all 
the departments of the game. The champion- 
ship season of the Metropolitan League was the 
best on record, and the number of matches 
played during the campaign from April to Oc- 
tober inclusive exceeded that of any previous 
cricket season in New York. The visit of the 
team of English amateurs—mostly college play- 
ers—under the captaincy of Lord Hawke added 
gréatly to the interest of the local season. The 


interchange of visits between the leading clubs of 


Philadelphia, Boston and New York also ma- 
terially aided in giving éclat to the metropolitan 
cricket season of I8gI. 

The movement of the prominent local athletic 
clubs such as the New York, the Manhattan, the 
Staten Island and the Crescents of Brooklyn to 
follow the lead of the New Jersey A. C. and the 
Berkeley A. C. in placing cricket teams in the 
field in 1892 bids fair to make the season of next 
year even more attractive than that of 1891. 
Under such circumstances the contest for the 
cricket championship of the local athletic clubs 
in 1892, such as the Staten Island, New Jersey, 
New York, Manhattan and Crescent, would alone 
present a special attraction, The Boston A. C, 
has a very strong cricket team, and it purposes 
to match its club eleven against a picked eleven of 
the New York athleticclubs in 1892. The Staten 
Island Cricket Club has a fine inclosed ground, 
and the Berkeley A. C. and the New York A. C. 
both have excellent cricket fields inclosed, and 
the Manhattan A.C. will have a field for the 
wickets at the Manhattan Field in 1892. 

The Columbia College A. C. will also have a 
cricket field at command next year, and then the 
Columbia College cricket club will be reorgan- 
ized. 

The taking in of cricket into the best of the 
club sports by the New York and Manhattan 
athletic clubs will do a great deal for the game 
in the metropolis in 1892. 

It is a matter of surprise and regret that 
neither Yale nor Princeton has a cricket team, 
while Harvard and the Pennsylvania University 
both have strong cricket elevens. Our col- 
leges in the East ought to turn out as strong 
teams at home as those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in England, not to mention the great 
schools of Eton and Harrow, which are nurseries 
supplying accomplished cricketers ready made. 
The value of scholastic preparation for univer- 
sity honors is well understood there. 

HENRY CHADWICK, 
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THAT oft-discussed subject, the proper protec- 
tion of what remains of our game, still gives 
rise to much talk, but very little business-like 
action on the part of those who possess the 
power todo any real good. Of late I have re- 
ceived quite a number of letters bearing upon 
the matter. Several contained the same query, 
z. e., ‘* What do you think of the sale of game?” 

Now, what I think of selling game is just 
what any sportsman is bound to think—that 
never a bird should hang in the market; but I 
have no intention of going that far in print. A 
man’s private opinions, desires, fads or what- 
ever they may be termed, are apt to be tinged 
with a bit of selfishness, no matter how fair 
minded or well meaning he may be. 

Some of my correspondents are of this stripe, 
and they denounce unreservedly the law which 
allows game to be sold in market at certain 
seasons. They apparently utterly lose sight of 
the fact that many and weighty reasons can 
be advanced in support of a law which allows 
the sale of game during certain months. In 
connection with the framing of what are termed 
‘‘game laws’’ many interests beside those of 
sportsmen pure and simple must be carefully 
considered, as they have every right to be. 
Therefore it is hardly wise nor exactly good 
common sense to rail away at random against 
measures the difficult task of which is to fairly 
protect several interests that are really directly 
opposed to each other. Laws are framed fro 
bono publico, and the existing game laws of a 
number of States and also of some provinces of 
Canada are by no means poor examples of fair, 
wisely-framed legislation. Of course I know, 
and am quite ready to admit, that allowing the 
sale on public market of any kind or all kinds 
of game has a marked influence in decreasing 
the quantity of game in the country. 

But, looking at the matter fairly, one is com- 
pelled to admit that had there never been a 
market shooter the game was bound to disap- 
pear (that is, particular varieties) in course of 
time. Civilization means death to moose, elk, 
caribou, deer, etc., and—I cannot resist it—to 
the Indian who owned them all. In time we will 
probably have deer forests well stocked and 
carefully protected in regions from which the 
animals have recently been driven by the ad- 
vance of home makers. Possibly even some of 
the greater cervide may in course of time be 





restored to their ancient haunts by the same 
methods. 
Our water fowl will surely disappear as the 


country advances. These things are foregone 
conclusions and the progress of the country 
would bring them about in any case, but as it is 
the market shooter has hastened the natural re- 
sult. The sale of game is the sole reason for 
the market shooter’s existence, and unless wise- 
ly regulated it will complete the extermination 
of certain birds and animals long before such 
an unfortunate result need have become an un- 
avoidable necessity. Ep. W. SANDys. 
x * 

THE majority of American sportsmen may not 
be aware of the fact that a high-grade ‘‘ patent 
ejector’’ gun of unequaled shooting qualities 
is now manufactured on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Such a weapon has been brought out by 
the Hunter Arms Company, of Fulton, N. Y., 
and it is the intention of the makers to turn out 
guns of this style equal to the best,no matter 
where made. 

Experts in the field and at the traps alike ac- 
knowledge the great merit of the L. C. Smith 
gun, manufactured by the Hunter Arms Com- 
pany, of Fulton, N. Y. Both the hammerless 
and hammer guns of this firm are hard shoot- 
ing, strong, finely finished and very handsome 
weapons, one of which with ordinary care 
should last a man’s lifetime and never disap- 
point its owner when held right. Many im- 
portant matches have recently fallen to the L. 
C. Smiths. 

THE Ideal Manufacturing Company, of New 
Haven, Conn., have brought out a new imple- 
ment fof sizing bullets, which should prove a 
most useful adjunct to a rifleman’s outfit, The 
tool is simple, strong and of convenient size, 
the levers by which pressure is put on being in 
shape something like a pair of nut crackers. 
The dies, of which any calibre can be used, 
swing upon centres, and the pressure punch 
upon a pivot, which insures perfect alignment 
with the pressure. One tool carries any stand- 


ard die from .22 to .socalibre. 
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KENNEL. 


FIXTURES, 
January 18—Pacific Coast Field Trial Clubs trials, Bakers- 
ville, Cal. 

THE Washington City Kennel Club will hold 
a show March 8,9, Io and11. Washington gets 
the dates previously given the Maryland Club, 
as the latter will not hold a show this year. 


Mr. Rock, of the New York Kennels, while in 
England recently purchased Princess Florence 
for something like $4,000. This grand bitch is 
well known by all St. Bernard breeders. Mr. 
Riick also bought Refuge II.,a son of Plinlim- 
mon and Recluse, dam of Lord and Lady Mel- 
rose, 


THE English pug bitch Champion Set Set 
died a short time ago at the age of fourteen 
years. She won many prizes in hertime. She 
was the dam of Champion Stingo Sniffles and 
was owned by Mr. Sheffield, of Birmingham. 
Stingo Sniffles was a wonderfully good pug and 
beat everything in his day. 

COLONEL NorRTH has presented the grey- 
hounds Dingwall and Kate Cuthbert to ‘‘ Buffa- 
lo Bill.” They will be sent to Colonel Cody’s 
ranch at North Platte, Neb. 

THE collie bitch Hera, owned by Mr. E. Hui- 
dekoper, whose puppies won first at Cleveland 
this year, has a litter of five by the same sire, 
Prince Charlie. 

Mr. G. R. MurRRELL, of Walworth, has sold 
some bull pups, and also some St. Bernard 
whelps, to Mr. A. Daly, an American gentle- 
man of histrionic celebrity. 

Mr. MOoL_g, the Canadian veterinary surgeon, 
has recently cured a six-year-old bitch which 
suffered from chorea for four years. 

Mr. W. C. REICcK has added to his kennel the 
smooth-coated St. Bernard Keeper, Jr., and Mr. 
Paul H. Hacke has received two more Barzois 
from Russia, a dog and bitch. 

Mr. R. M. IsHERWOoD has a rough-coated St. 
Bernard pup, bred by John W. Fornof, at the 
Illinois St. Bernard kennels, which weighed 
123% pounds at six months. 

THE second annual dog show of the Central 
City Kennel Club will be held at Jackson, 
Mich., February 16, 17, 18 and 19. Dr. Edwin 
L. Kimball is secretary. 

Maj. J. M. TayLor has been engaged for the 
last two years in compiling a book which will 
be published in February. It will contain full 
records of field-trial winners from their incep- 
tion at Memphis, 1874, to the present year. It 
will also give records of bench shows and prize 
winners with owners’ names. Thestandards of 


all recognized breeds will be included. 
Mr. A. CLINTON WILMERDING has bought the 
cocker spaniel Champion Black Pete from Mr. J. 
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P. Willey, of Salmon Falls, N. H. Pete is by 
imported Obo, Jr., out of Phonsie ; Obo, Jr., by 
Farrow’s Champion Obo (E. 10452), out of 
Nellie (E. 12736) ;  Phonsie, by Champion Obo 
II. (4911), out of Blackie III. (4912). Black 
Pete has won many prizes, and his get have 
done well on the bench. 


THE National Greyhound Club will determine 
by vote whether theclub shall have an official 
list of judges for dog shows, who they shall be 
and whether members can show under other 
than the designated judges. A little too much 
coercion in this programme. 


SEMINOLE KENNELS have sold the Irish setter 
Elio, a son of Champion Elcho, Jr., and winner 
in the Canada circuit, to D. J. G: Ely, Hamburg, 
Conn. 


CuestNut Hitt KennNeE Ls’ St. Bernard bitch 
Donna Silva, which missed to Plinlimmon, has 
been bred to King Regent, of the Swiss Moun- 
tain Kennels. 

J. Pierrepont Morcan has bought the collie 
bitch Blue Ruin. She has a litter of seven 
puppies by Christopher, four of them being blue 
like their dam. 

THE United States Field Trials were held at 
Bicknell, Ind., from November 2 to g, with the 
following results : 

Pointer Derby, first series—G. A. Maclin’s 


~ Donovan with H. F. Wood’s Forest Lassie; H. 


F. Woods’ My Lady with Ong & Shuttleworth’s 
Dude N.; Dr. J, R. Daniels’ Promotion with 
Scudder & Munson’s Black Chloe; St. M. M. 
Mundy’s Phantom with Scudder & Munson’s 
Manitou ; J. H. & J. A. Hunter’s Black Wonder 
with Frederick Joy’s Abbess of Kent. Second 
series—Donovan with Forest Lassie; Black 
Wonder with Promotion; Manitou with My 
Lady ; Black Wonder first money, $200; Pro- 
motion second money, $175 ; Manitou and Forest 
Lassie divide third prize, $125, 

Setter Derby, first series—C. A. Travis’ Doc 
Quinn with J. H. & J. A. Hunter’s Hoosier 
Girl ; Blue Ridge Kennels’ Hope’s Mark with 
H. J. Smith’s Ruby Gladstone; T. J. Widrig’s 
Boy with A. J. Gleason’s Belle of Alma; R. B. 
Morgan’s Bruce M. with Wun Lung’s Sister ; 
J. M. Vaughan’s Don with Blue Ridge Kennels’ 
Bob Cooper; N. T. Harris’ Flyaway with A. J. 
Gleason’s Gloriana ; B. Ridgeway’s Booth with 
Biue Ridge Kennels’ Reel; A. Corrodi and C. 
S. Greer’s King Irex with Poston & Burdell’s 
Latonia II.; J. I. Case, Jr.’s Monnie with own- 
er’s Eric Elcho; T. J. Widrig’s Tough with A. 
J. Gleason’s Maid of Alma; D. E. Rose’s Wun 
Lung with M. C. Wile’s Frank Doncaster; H. 
J. Smith’s Firenzi with Blue Ridge Kennels’ 
Lady Eveline. Second series—Hope’s Mark 
with Wun Lung’s sister; Wun Lung with Bob 
Cooper. Final—Hope’s Mark with Bob Cooper. 





. Hope’s Mark first money, $200; Bob Cooper, 


second money, $175 ; Wun Lung third money, 
$125. 
Hope’s Mark is by Gath’s Hope out of Lady 


May. Bob Cooper by Roi d’Or out of Miss 
Nelly Y. Wun Lung by Captain Bethel out of 
Enid. 


All-Aged Pointer Stake, first series—J. E. Gui- 
notte’s Rosaline Wilkes with Dr. J. R. Daniels’ 
Promotion ; G. W. Amory’s Bounce with J. H. 
Kerr’s Joe H. K.; C. C. Weaver’s La Grippe 
with Mrs, Geo. A. Castleman’s Rex; Dr. D. W. 
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Yandel’s Ben. A. with Jas. Beard’s Nutwood ; 
W. R. Fishel’s Don Fishel with J. H. and J. A. 
Hunter’s Black Wonder; A. J. Gleason’s Pax- 
ico with Louis Stuchmer’s Pearl’s Fan; J. E. 
Guinotte’s Bertraldo with P. H. Gotzian’s Naso 
Bow of the Elms; McGuffin & Madison’s Pick- 
wick a bye. Second series—Ben A. with La 
Grippe; Rex with Paxico; Black Wonder with 
Pearl’s Fan. Final—Black Wonder with Ben 
A.; Black Wonder first money, $200; Ben A. 
second money, $175 ; La Grippe, Paxico, Pearl’s 
Fan and Rex divided third money, $125. 

All-Aged Setter Stake, first series.—S. A. El- 
liott’s Noble Count with E. O. Damon’s The 
Corsair; Blue Ridge Kennels’ Countess Rush 
with Richard Merrill’s Paul Boo; H. T. Smith’s 
Joe R. with J. H. and J. A. Hunter’s Daisy 
Hunter; E. H. Osthaus’ Fingal with Geo. A. 
Maclin’s Bonnie Bondhu ; N. T. Harris’ Simon- 
ides with B, Ridgeway’s Lon Noble; P. E. Greg- 
ory & Brothers’ Nannie G. and H. J. Gleason’s 
Don’s Nellie; Paul H. Gotzian’s Minnesota with 
George W. Earhart’s Blue Duke; J. I. Case, 
.* Cigarette a bye. Second series—Daisy 

unter with The Corsair; Bonnie Bondhu with 
Paul Boo; Daisy Hunter, first money, $200 ; 
The Corsair, second money, $175; Bonnie 
Bondhu, third money, $125. 


THE New England Field Trials were held at 
Assonet, Mass., on November 3 and following 
days. In the Derby the awards were: E..R. 
Sperry’s Kit Carson, first; E. Q. Damon’s 
Becky Noble, second, and J. L. Well’s Countess 
divided third with D. A. Godwin, Jr.’s Snipe. 
The all-aged stake was won by E. O. Damon’s 
Rod’s Whim, second to E. W. Durkee’s Na- 
hmke Philip, and third divided between G. W. 
Lovell’s Spot R and C, C. Gray’s Miss Monarch, 


At the International Field Trials held near 
Chatham, Ont., November to and following 
days, the prizes were won as follows : 

Derby—T. G. Davey’s Rhuilas, first; E. H. 
Gillman’s May I., second ; W. B. Wells’ Luke, 
third, and Thomas Johnson’s Manitoba Patti, 
fourth. 

All-Aged Stake — Thos, Johnson’s Ightfield 
Blithe, first and special ; T. G. Davey’s Cana- 
dian Jester, second ; T. G. Davey’s Westminster 
Drake, third; W. B. Wells’ Cambriana and Dr. 
Jos. Kime’s Lady Spot divided fourth. 


THE Eastern Field Trials were again held at 
High Point, N. C., beginning on November 12 
with the usual members’ stake, which was run 
as follows: 

F. R. Hitchcock’s Roi d’Or with H. B. Dur- 
yea’s Bettye S.; F. R. Hitchcock’s Tory Lieu- 
tenant with Geo. T. Leach’s Guy. Second se- 
ries—Guy with Bettye S. ; Guy won first, $100 ; 
Bettye S. won second, $75; Tory Lieutenant 
won third, $50. 

The other stakes were divided as follows : 

The Derby, first series—N. Wallace’s Maud 
Noble with Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s Lora; Char- 
lottesville Kennels’ Exile with J. M. Avent and 
Bayard Thayer’s Camille ; Charlottesville Ken- 
nels’ Maiastay with Royal Phelps Carroll’s 
Robespierre ; O. W. Donner’s Wagtail with Col- 
onel Purcell’s Tall Son of York ; Harry North- 
wood’s Amy Robsart with Blue Ridge Kennels’ 
Bob Cooper ; Royal Phelps Carroll’s Iza with N. 
T. Harris’ Wun Lung; Blue Ridge Kennels’ 
Hope’s Marka bye. Second series—Robespierre 


with Bob Cooper; Wun Lung with Lora; Ca.- 
mille with Hope’s Mark; Maud Noble with 
Amy Robsart; Camille alone ; Bob Cooper with 
Wun Lung; Hope’s Mark alone ; Bob Cooper 
with Camille ; N. T. Harris’ Wun Lung, first, 
$500 ; Blue Ridge Kennels’ Bob Cooper, second, 
$250; J. M. Avent and Bayard Thayer's Camille, 
third, $150; F. F. Miles won the breeders’ cup, 
value $100, to breeder of winner of the Derby. 

All-Aged Stake, first series—J. M. Avent and 
Bayard Thayer’s Rupert with B. M. Stephen- 
son’s Top Mark; J. R. Purcell’s Nicodemus of 
Ion with N. H. Wallace’s Pansy Blossom ; A. L. 
Sanford’s Frank W. with Geo. G. Harley’s Joy 
H.; Dr. Hartman’s Albert’s Duchess with Wm. 
Mahone, Jr.’s Graphic VI.; Bert Crane’s Na- 
talia II. with Charlottesville Kennels’ Maid of 
Kent ; Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s Antevolo with J. H. 
and Hunter’s Daisy Hunter; Geo. P. 
Jones’ Sam R. with J. M. Avent and Bayard 
Thayer’s Orlando; J. Shelley Hudson’s Dolly 
Hill with W. W. Titus’ Dick Bondhu; C.C.M. 
Hunt’s Grouse with E. O. Damon’s The Corsair ; 
N. Wallace’s Count W. with Hamstead Farm 
Kennels’ Duke of Hessen; William McKennan, 
Jr.’s Flight with J. Shelly Hudson’s Dad Wilson, 
Jr.; Greenfield Hill Kennels’ Harry C. with 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s Blade; Charlottesville 
Kennels’ Wild Damon with Edward Gray’s 
Count Eric; E. W. Durkee’s Nahmke Philip a 
bye. Second series—Top Mark with Natalia II. ; 
Rupert with Antevolo; Orlando with Daisy 
Hunter; Maid of Kent with Grouse; The Cor- 
sair with Count W. ; Duke of Hessen with Harry 
C.; Dad Wilson, Jr., with Count Gladstone ; 
Blade with Count Eric. Third series—Orlando 
with Antevolo; Daisy Hunter with Harry C.; 
J. M. Avent and Bayard Thayer’s Orlando, first, 
$500; J. A. & J. H. Hunter’s Daisy Hunter, 
second, $250; Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s Antevolo, 
third, $150. 

Champion Stakes, first series—J. M. Avent 
and Bayard Thayer’s Chance with J. H. and 
J. A. Hunter’s Daisy Hunter; B. M. Stephen- 
son’s Tribulation with Charlottesville Kennels’ 
Rip Rap; G. M. Avent and N. T. Harris’ An- 
tonio a bye. Second series—Daisy Hunter with 
Antonio; Antonio won first, $225, and a cup 
value $100. . 


THE great coursing meeting of California was 
held by the Interstate Coursing Association on 
the Nevada Bank estate, about 16 miles from 
Merced, on November 10 and 11. The amount 
of work done was remarkable, no less than 
fifty-six courses being decided in exactly ten 
hours’ working time. The summary of the 
stake is as follows: 

M. Tiernan’s Cath. Hayes beat T. Coony’s 
Dandy Jim; Jas. Byrne’s Juno beat W. J. 
Heney’s Warm Belt, J.J. Rademaker’s Al Farrow 
beat T. W. Sheehan’s Molly S.; J. Cranston’s 
dog Whip beat Callahan & Kennedy’s Tom 
Schapp; W. E. Windam’s Twilight beat D. 
Shannon’s Sun Dial; John Eagan’s Bessey beat 
Jas. Byrne’s Tyrant; T. A. King’s Moonlight 
beat D. D. Roache’s Dan C.; M. Tiernan’s Glen 
Farron beat T. Coony’s Queen Bess; T. P. 
McInerny’s Johnny Rex beat T. J. Cronin’s Dan 
O’Connell; Dr. W. E. Wadam’s Headlight beat 
H. M. N. Spring’s Native Son; P. D. Nolan’s 
Dark Rustic beat P. F. Canovan’s Bend Or; 
Thos. Hall’s Joe McAuliffe beat P. F. Canovan’s 
Blanco; D. D. Roache’s Dolly Varden beat H. 
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M. N. Spring's Duke of Milpitas; John O’Brien’s 
Sacramento Girl beat Thos. Farrell’s Bride ; Jas. 
McDonald’s Laurelwood beat D. & R. Shannon’ s 
Sea Shell; Callahan & Kennedy’s Snowflake 
beat J. F. Carroll’s Monarch III.; John Eagan’s 
Governor beat J. E. Watson’s Great Expecta- 
tions; Perry Curtiss’ Skyrocket beat D. D. 
Roache’s Mountain Hare; Fred Neary’s R. E. 
Lee beat B. Dougherty’s Daisy ; T. J. Cronin’s 
Depend On Me beat H. C. Lowe’s Prince Ru- 
pert; S. Milliken’s Short Stop beat T. Collins’ 
Fly; T. P. McInerny’s Tom Fritz beat John 
Hough’s Dexter; Jas. Cox’s Sam Nash beat T. 
J. Cronin’s Jennie G.; B. Grogan’s Wolf Tone 
beat John Baker’s Fanny; F. D. Nolan’s Scout 
beat T. Coony’s Carbine; J. Byrne’s Nellie Bly 
beat B. Nolan’s Natty; T. P. McInerny’s Dazel 
beat Fred Neary’s Madame Blavatsky; Robt. 
Boyd’s Zulu beat D. Shannon’s Silverton. First 
ties—Catharine Hayes beat Juno; Al Farrow 
beat Whip; Twilight beat Bessey; Moonlight, 
a bye; Jennie Rex beat Headlight; Joe Mc- 
Auliffe beat Dark Rustic; Sacramento Girl beat 
Dolly Varden; Snowflake beat Laurelwood ; 
Skyrocket beat Governor; R. E. Lee beat De- 
pend On Me;; Short Stop beat Tom Fitz; Sam 
Nash beat Wolfe Tone; Nellie Bly, abye; Dazel 
beat Zulu. Second ties—Catharine Hayes beat 
Al Farrow; Twilight, a bye; Joe McAuliffe 
beat Jennie Rex; Snowflake beat Sacramento 
Girl; R. E. Lee beat Skyrocket; Short Stop, a 
bye; Nellie Bly, a bye. Third ties—Catharine 
Hayes, a bye; Joe McAuliffe beat Snowflake 
($20); R. E. Lee beat Short Stop ($20); Nellie 
Bly, a bye. Fourth ties—Joe McAuliffe beat 
Catharine Hayes ($50); R. E. Lee beat Nellie 
Bly ($50). Final—Joe McAuliffe ($500) beat R. 
E. Lee ($250). Jas. WATSON. 
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A SECOND prize, companion to the C/ipper leg 
band, and to be its counterpart in appearance and 
value, and to be known as the Frank Queen 
Anklet, offered for the best average speed by a 
hen from 100 miles or over previous to Decem- 
ber 1, has given added interest to the season. 

The conditions are identical with those gov- 
erning the Ciipper prize, except that the sex of 
the bird must be made known at the time of the 
entry. 

The best average speed for this up to October 
I was made by No. 67 of W. H. Hillebrecht, Jr., 
of Pittsburgh, from Columbus, Ohio, with Helen, 
of T. T. Mather, Philadelphia, second. 

In a trial from Carlisle to Lansdowne, 102 
miles, a hen was among the first returns, but 
unfortunately was not timed. Again, later ina 
journey from Barboursville, Va., to the Virtue 
Club’s lofts, Philadelphia, three hens of George 
Goebel made 894 yards per minute, but, contrary 
to rule, their wings bore their owner’s name 
and address and they were therefore disqualified. 

In the journey from Carlisle to Lansdowne 
the birds were liberated from the fair ground, 
and one, Ben C., of Perry C. Clark, brought a 
message from the liberator. The distance cov- 
ered was about 100 miles. The bird was first of 
the Clark entry to return and was second bird at 
home. The time out was three and a half 
hours. The journey was with unfavorable at- 
mospheric conditions. 
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The final journey in the last of the tourna- 
ments that characterized the season of 1891, that 
for the Clipper and Queen prizes, was flown = 
Thanksgiving Day from Perth Amboy, N. J., 
the loft of Mr. D. Connally, Mt. Bowdoin i 
tion, Boston. But although the 1,006 yards per 
minute made by Forty Minutes, the first bird at 
home, was more than was expected considering 
the weather and the season, it fell far short of 
the speed by which Miss Liberty and A. A. 
Fowle held the lead during the last month of 
contest and which carried the honors at the 
close. 


Providence is one of the oldest centres in 
American pigeon flying, but it was not until last 
year that the birds that home there were really 
put to the test. Nor would they have been even 
as yet if the tournaments with prizes had not 
been offered, and with conditions that gave 
every owner full and complete liberty to take 
advantage of whatever offered in wind, weather 
and the direction of the course. 

How ably the birds responded and the tasks 
they have set for the flyers of this year who 
would be in the lead the following table of jour- 
neys to Providence of best speeds from each of 
the distances of a series will show: 


Yds. per 
Miles. Bird. Owner. Min, 
Miss Liberty ’Nei 
too. 4 oy Fowl J. O'Neill 1,374 
ae . . Nelse Innes J. Clancy 1,294 
WP « < . ,Watrous -Clancy  *1,472 
250 . . Gen. Washington J. Makin *1,465 
300 . . Collier . Haden 1,309 
950 . Schmid a; Clancy 1,089 
450 . . . Mandigo H.Williams +1,329 
— . . Gen ama J. Makin 2d day after 
550 . a. H.Williams 2d day after 


J. 
IoIo . Bobby & Domino J. Boutelle One month 





* From time as claimed. 
+ Counting from time of finding. 


The speed for 100 miles not only wins the 
Clipper and Queen prizes as best of the year, but 
breaks the record for the distance, 1,343 yards 
per minute, held by Van Opstal, of Baltimore, 
since 1885, 

For the 450-miles speed seven birds have 
equal credit, and are alike entitled to more, in- 
asmuch as the birds were not seen to return, 
but were found in the loft at the time taken as 
time of arrival at home, This journey also 
holds the George W. Childs prize of the year, 
the distance being the greatest covered in the 
day during the season. It is a curious coinci- 
dence that this prize was held in 1890 for the 
same distance, 450 miles, 

Pigeons and pigeon flying were given much 
and serious consideration at the last conference 
of the Ministers of France, and the result will 
be a most careful renumeration of the pigeons 
owned and bred within French territory and a 
Strict accounting for all that come within its 
boundaries, whether by land or sea. 

It is said that the report of the work done by 
the birds of France, as evidenced in the compe- 
tition for the national prizes, was not consid- 
ered entirely satisfactory by this council until 
the explanation was offered that the exercises 
were in the nature of difficulties to be overcome, 
that the birds might be prepared when required 
for service as governmental message bearers. 

E. S. STARR. 
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THE fact that the great New York horse show 
is to be fully treated in another department of 
OvuTING renders only a passing notice of it 
necessary here. Undoubtedly it was a great 
show, and its success proves the enormous and 
growing interest which is taken in the horse. 
The most significant feature of the show was 
the exhibition of hackneys, and the sale by Mr. 
Henry Fairfax, of Virginia, to Dr. William 
Seward Webb of the hackney stallion Matchless 
of Londesboro at a price variously reported as 
$15,000 and $20,000, is a straw which shows how 
the wind blows. 

Many people have a mistaken idea of the cost 
of a serviceable saddle horse and imagine that 
nothing but a very expensive one would answer. 
This is a very popular error, for if you are care- 
ful in selection and a bit lucky into the bargain 
you may pick upa very serviceable screw at 
auction fora comparatively small figure. Indeed, 
if one keeps one’s horse at livery this class of 
horse is the best, for it is very difficult to havea 
high-bred or expensive animal properly cared 
for in a public stable. 

The jumping contests of the Radnor Hunt 
Club on Thanksgiving Day were very well at- 
tended, in spite of the unpleasant weather. The 
performance of the hunters over the sticks was, 
generally speaking, very good indeed. The 
winners in the various events were as follows : 
First, a farmers’ purse for green hunters, Will- 
iam A. Lewis’ Maud; second, farmers’ purse for 
qualified hunters, W. F. Green’s Chester ; third, a 
selling contest, open to all comers, Chestnut 
Hill Stock Farm’s Peggy ; fourth, for members’ 
hunters, Lemuel C. Altemus’ Alfonso ; fifth, for 
light-weight hunters, open to members of recog- 
nized hunt clubs, Charlton Yarnall’s Hustler; 
sixth, for heavy-weight hunters, open to mem- 
bers of recognized hunt clubs, H. P. McKean’s 
Juno; seventh, a high-jumping event, Henry 
G. Sinnott’s Carmencita, and finally the cham- 
pion cup, open to winners of previous events, 
jumps 4 ft. 3 in., performance to count 75 per 
cent., conformation, 25 per cent., won by Juno. 
The judges were A. J. Cassatt, Rudolph Ellis 
and Cooper Smith. The hunt breakfast, which 
came off before the jumping, was a delightful 
affair, a large number of society people being 
present. At the annual meeting of the club all 
of last year’s officers were re-elected, viz.: A, J. 
Cassatt, president; Rudolph Ellis, vice-presi- 
dent; George Philler, treasurer ; Charlton Yar- 
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nell, secretary, and Charles E. Mather, master 
of the hounds. 

The Essex County Hunt Club hunts over a 
large territory, and is deservedly popular with 
the New Jersey hunting set, especially those 
who reside in the neighborhood of the Oranges. 
Some of those who are frequently out with the 
hounds are Mrs, Stewart, Miss Bostwick, Miss 
Stevenson, Mr. and Mrs. John Farr, Mr. and 
Mrs. Knowlton, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Robin- 
son, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Fellows Morgan and Mr, 
A. Butler-Duncan. 

Hunting is now in full swing in Pennsylvania. 
The.Lima Fox Hunting Club, of Delaware 
County, had its first meet on Thanksgiving 
Day, and the Radnor and Rose Tree Clubs are 
holding meets regularly three times a week. 
The Pennbrook Hunt, at Chestnut Hill, still con- 
tinues the even tenor of its existence, although 
for some reason it is not as popular as it was 
expected to be. Perhaps the introduction of 
real foxes instead of anise seed, which is talked 
of, will bring the club into the desired popular 
favor. 

The meets of the Dumblane Hunt Club, at 
Washington, are quite as popular as ever this 
year. Washington contains a large number of 
enthusiastic equestrians, perhaps more in pro- 
portion than any other city inthe Union. Mr, 
S. S. Howland, whose country place is at Gene- 
see, N. Y., is one of the prime movers in the 
club, and both he and Mrs. Howland would be 
very much missed from its social element. 
Among those who are generally in the first flight 
during the runs are: Harvey L. Page, S. P. 
Knut, Michael Herbert, first secretary of the 
British Legation ; Robert Neville, M. F. H., and 
a score besides of tried and daring horsemen. 

The day is not far off when fox hunting will 
be a sport all over our great country, and I note 
with pleasure that the Runnymede Hounds, at 
Runnymede, Kan., meet twice a week under the 
mastership of Mr. Lionel H. Palmer, a son of 
Sir Charles Palmer, of Grinkle Park, York- 
shire, England. Mr. Palmer is fitted for the 
position of master by his experience as M. 
F. H..in England, and the sportsmen of the vi- 
cinity anticipate much good sport under his 
guidance. 

The Independence coach of Boston, which 
has been a source of great pleasure to many of 
the society people of that city, made its last trip 
for the season Saturday, November 14. The 
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coach will be repainted and fitted up for next 
season, as the past one has been very success- 
ful. The whips have usually been Mr. C. H. 
Joy, Mr. E. D. Beylard or Mr. F. H. Prince. 

A riding club has been organized in Detroit. 
The club has one uniform.of steel gray and 
another of blue for state occasions. The mem- 
bership of the club is limited to fifty, and it is 
officered as follows: President, D. J. Campau: 
vice-president, Levi L. Barbour ; secretary and 
treasurer, John B. Crosby ; directors, Charles 
M. Swift and D. O. Haynes, who, together with 
the officers, constitute the board. 

What with the Myopia, Orange, Philadelphia 
Country Club, Harvard and several other polo 
clubs, all in good shape, we have a prospect of 
very good polo next season. ~ The American 
Pony Racing Association has done much to 
cement the polo class and to encourage the 
game itself. ALFRED STODDART. 








ANSWERS TO OUTING CORRESPONDENTS, 


£. H. R., South Manchester, Conn.—The best 
record for ‘‘hitch and kick ””—high kicking—is 
9 ft. 8in., by C. D. Wilbur, Annapolis, Md., on 
June 6, 1888. The running high kick was g ft. 
I in., by C. C. Lee, New Haven, March 1g, 
1887, 


C. D. Lovejoy.—As yet para-amidophenol is 
not very generally in the market. A small 
amount of the substance was imported by the 
Scovill & Adams Company some time ago, 
which was quickly exhausted by the demands of 
the experimenters and a second quantity some- 
what larger has recently arrived in this country. 
We therefore think you may be able to obtain it 
at the salesrooms of the aforesaid company at 
423 Broome street, New York. It will shortly, 
undoubtedly, be on sale in the various photo- 
graphic supply shops of the country. 


P. R. K., Milwaukee, Wis.—Dixon Kemp’s 
book is the best one we know of on yacht de- 
signing. He draws both English and American 
yachts. The price of the book is $16.80, and we 
will forward it to you upon receipt of this 
amount if you wish to own a copy of it. 

The best yacht builder we know of in this 
country is Geo. A. Stewart, the successor to 
Edward Burgess, who is associated with Bin- 
ney. 


R. W., Milwaukee, Wis., writes: ‘‘ Will you 
give me a few points for practicing running high 
jumping? I have practiced for about two years 
but would like to improve, for I intend taking 
part in an exhibition at the Y. M. C. A.” 

The running high jump isa game where style 
has a great deal to do with a big performance, 
and the records show that athletes who stick to 
it improve greatly in the heights they clear. A 
man may be very strong and active in the legs, 
yet at the same time bea very poor running 
high jumper. Those who practice it do not, as 
a rule, take any other exercise specially to 
strengthen their legs, and it is thought that the 
best method of practicing for it is to begin with 
the bar at a height which one can easily clear 
and put it up inch by inch until the height be- 
comes too great toleap over. Beginning with 
the bar very low, or at a height which can easily 
be cleared, always seems useless to the novice ; 


’ his right if he be left handed. 


but it is far better toclear a height which can be 
easily accomplished many times than to go over 
the bar once by straining one’s self. The average 
novice, however, cannot restrain himself in ex- 
ercise, for he usually jumps with friends, and 
the spirit of rivalry i is prominent in practice as 
well as in competition. Hardly two men can be 
foundwho jump alike, and when it is taken into 
consideration the great heights that are cleared, 
displaying at the same time so many different 
styles, one need not bother concerning the adop- 
tion of any particular way of leaping. It is not 
necessary to take a long or a hard run, for by 
approaching the bar rather slowly one can get a 
much better lift than if he rushes at it with so 
much speed that he cannot rise. The main 
points to bearin mind are to jump as easily as 
possible, for then the muscles of the jumping 
leg are not overworked. By this method great 
heights cannot be cleared in practice, but it will 
be found to pay best in the long run. 


Thos. McE. V., Syracuse.—‘‘ 1. Can a pitcher 
curve the ball in two different directions with 
one hand? 2 Which direction of rotation 
corresponds to which direction of curvature ?’’ 
No pitcher ever jlived who could curve a ball 
in two opposite directions with the same hand, 
because he cannot give a ball the two opposite 
lateral ‘‘spins’’ with the same hand. He can 
curve it to his left if he be right handed and to 
If a pitcher could 
curve a ball in either direction—to his right or 
left—he could command a salary no pitcher 
ever received. 

If a right-handed pitcher faced the south and 
pitched a ball from north to south the ‘‘whirl” of 
the ball would be from east to west, just as he 
would spin a top. That motion would deflect 
the ball in the direction opposite to its rotation, 
or to the east. 

Our correspondent can easily relieve his mind 
on this subject by watching a right-handed 
pitcher pitch to a right-handed batter. The 
curve will always be away from the batter. 
Anything that goes near him is a swift, close, 
straight ball. This is the knowledge of experi- 
ence, 

Let him remember these few things: The 
motion the pitcher gives to the ball is exactly 
that which a boy gives to a top, only the boy 
twirls the top by use of a string wrapped around 
it and the pitcher ‘‘twirls’’ the ball by using 
the first two fingers as the boy uses the string. 


W. W., Montreal, Canada.—In a boat of the 
sort you describe the greatest beam should be 
seven-tenths of the length from the stem at the 
load water line, and the mast, if a spritsail 
and staysail are adopted as her rig, should be 
4 ft. 10 in. from the fore part of the stem at the 
load water line. Her boom with this rig may 
be 17 ft. to 18 ft. long. This will determine the 
outline for the sails; 350 ft. of canvas is a good 
area for her. We appreciate your ‘‘ John Bull” 
courtesy in recognizing the pre-eminence of our 
Yankee yacht builder. 


J. McP., the younger, Pittsburgh, Pa.—To 
say that constant practice at artificial targets 
would actually injure a man’s field shooting 
would perhaps be going altogether too far. An 
expert in the field is not likely to derive any 
benefit, beyond passing amusement, from trap 
shooting at artificials. 
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